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From the late seventeenth century to the 
late eighteenth century, the Sikh commu- 
nity transformed from a relatively insig- 
nificant religious minority to an elevated 
position of kingship and empire. Under 
the leadership of Guru Gobind Singh 
(1661-1708), Sikh elites and peasants 
began to align themselves with discourses 
of power and authority, and within a few 
decades, Khalsa Sikh warriors conquered 
some of the wealthiest provinces of the 
Mughal and Afghan empires. 


In this book, Satnam Singh argues that 
the Sikhs’ increasing self-assertion was 
not solely a reaction to Mughal per- 
secution but also a result of an active 
program initiated by the Guru to pursue 
larger visions of scholarship, conquest, 
and political sovereignty. Using a vast 
trove of understudied court literature, 
Singh shows how Sikhs grappled with 
Indo-Islamic traditions to forge their own 
unique ideas of governance and kingship 
with the aim to establish an independent 
Sikh polity. The Road to Empire offers an 
impressive intellectual history of the early 
modern Sikh world. 
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Preface 


Imagine yourself standing in the heart of Lahore, located in current-day 
Pakistan, on a hot summer’s day. The year is 1839. 

The morning sun blazes down mercilessly on the city. and its inhabit- 
ants while flocks of birds take flight against the canvas of a clear, 
brilliant-blue sky. The leaves of the lush green trees gently rustle in 
the wind, offering you temporary relief in the form of a much-needed 
cool breeze. You walk ahead in this grand metropolis, and you are 
immediately drawn to the harmonious chorus of colorful songbirds. 
Soon you are surrounded by majestic palaces with minarets and towers 
reaching into infinity above. The whole landscape before you is quite 
mesmerizing and picturesque—almost like the dreams of a painter 
coming true. : 

Now imagine yourself walking ahead a little farther until you find 
yourself in a bustling market square. The serenity of only a few moments 
ago is now disrupted by the cacophony of impatient merchants and 
wealthy traders who have set up shop for the day. You attempt to take 
in the assortment of sights and sounds, but your thoughts are inter- 
rupted by a group of people who bump into you as they hurriedly make 
their way to one of the trader’s tents. All week they have eagerly awaited 
the newly arrived herbs from Afghanistan. As you stand there, you look 
up and see yourself surrounded by ancient Hindu temples and mosques 
surrounding the market square, with prayers silently recited by devotees 
inside each of these places of worship. This capital city hosts the world’s 
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largest mosque, and the Muslim schools here attract students from 
across the Islamic world in their pursuit of knowledge and scholarship. 

This is not the capital of a Muslim kingdom, however. The city of 
Lahore is under Sikh rule and has served as their capital for the past 
seventy-four years. Under Sikh rule their leaders have forged diplomatic 
ties with major European powers and subjugated a series of wealthy and 
fertile lands across the north Indian subcontinent. Literature, arts, and 
trade flourish under the patronage of new Sikh elites, while European 
soldiers have flocked here from across the world in their pursuit of adven- 
ture and fortune. Many ethnic communities, religions, and languages are 
represented here among its diverse population: Pashtuns and Baluchis in 
the arid western territories; Kashmiris in the snowclad, mountainous 
north; and Punjabis in the fertile southeast. These lands are home to mil- 
lions of Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, Sikhs, and everything in between. 
Sikhs rule supreme over these ancient lands. It is an empire, a Sikh Empire. 

Now imagine yourself as you walk through the crowded market square, 
and you observe an array of traders and bankers from across British India, 
the kingdom of Hyderabad, Russia, Persia, and Kashmir. Everyone is try- 
ing to make a good bargain, as money and products change hands every 
few seconds. To the right you see a group of children playing games 
between the tent shops, and you hear unconfirmed rumors that the Sikh 
imperial forces have hoisted their flags in Kabul. The Punjabi and Afghan 
Sikh traders cheer as they triumphantly hand out syrupy and sticky jalebi 
sweets. There is a certain vitality and sense of immortality among the Sikh 
traders here. They know that their people rule supreme over these ancient 
lands, and it is as if their empire will last for eternity—or so they thought. 

You continue down a narrow and dusty lane and enter a small Sikh 
house of worship, dimly lit by the glow of a few candles. The caretaker 
is an old and learned man who carries an enigmatic and remarkable 
presence. Sitting on round crimson-red cushions in hypnotizing geomet- 
ric patterns, he dons a long, gray beard. You notice he is wearing a 
curved sword, strapped to his waist. He is surrounded by young stu- 
dents who are eager to learn the correct recitation of the Sukhmani 
Sahib (Psalm of peace). The caretaker has recently returned to Lahore 
after years of pious study at the holy city of Amritsar, the premuer center 
of Sikh culture and tradition. You see a few soft cushions, so you lie 
down on them and begin to enter a state of relaxation, as you listen to 
the calming recitations of the devout students. When they have finished 
their recitations and eventually leave the house of worship, you slowly 
and respectfully approach the elderly man. He is busy scribing notes 
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from a prayer book. Sitting there in a tailor position, he whispers, “Our 
master, Guru Gobind Singh, has blessed us with political sovereignty.” 
You want to know more about this Guru and the Sikhs who claim to 
carry his mantle. Inquisitively, you ask the elderly man, “Sir, who is 
Guru Gobind Singh?” The elderly man is busy finishing his notes and is 
about to start his prayers, so he signals you to leave by waving his hand 
at you, as if he is whisking away a fly. 

Taken aback, you return to the main market square. A Kashmiri 
trader asks you, “Hey there, do you want to join our caravan heading 
for Amritsar in a few moments?” Traders, pilgrims, and scholars have 
descended on Amritsar in recent decades, and under Sikh rule the city 
has turned into an illustrious economic power and intellectual hub. The 
prospects for revenue are high for these traders and bankers. As you 
wait for the caravan, your eyes fix on an extensive body of manuscripts, 
paper, and ink being packed. Intrigued by what you see, you beckon the 
Kashmiri trader. “Wait, unpack your box please! Do you have any lit- 
erature on the government of these Sikhs, their beliefs, and this mysteri- 
ous Guru Gobind Singh I have heard about?” 

The Kashmiri trader reopens his box with great difficulty. It appears 
to you like a mysterious treasure chest that contains all the secrets of 
antiquity. He pulls out a bundle of wrinkled letters and manuscripts, 
wiping away the accumulated dust with the edge of his sleeve, and soon 
you see the contours of a beautifully illuminated masterpiece emerging. 
“J have recently acquired a collection of books and poetry authored by 
some of the finest court poets from the different Sikh kingdoms here,” 
he says. “Kingdoms? You mean there is more than one Sikh kingdom?” 
you ask, rather perplexed. The Kashmiri trader looks at you strangely, 
nods, and tersely replies, “This region is dotted with Sikh kingdoms!” 
He pulls out a book by the court poet Gvaal, who is a preeminent wan- 
dering poet traveling around freely these days between the courts of 
Lahore and the Sikh kingdom of Nabha, located 150 miles away. You 
open a page at random, and the poet proudly exclaims, 


By reciting your holy verses [tihari bani], my beloved Gobind Singh, liberation 
is obtained in this very life! [By following your teachings,] a saint absorbs the 
attributes of a lion, and a lion absorbs the attributes of a saint! Indeed, the 
attributes of both saints and lions will manifest in the person who steps onto 
your path. The poet Gvaal asks, Who in this world has the words to describe 
your splendor? This entire world is covered in your splendor, appearance, and 
presence! The Sikhs [who follow your teachings will appear] as lions among all 
other people; these lions [will conquer] the battlefield, and, indeed, they [will 
rule] supreme over the entire world! (Nabha 1984, 253) 
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You are taken aback by the majesty of this poem. But which trans- 
formative verses and teachings are the court poet Gvaal alluding to? 
What did this Guru compose, and why does Gvaal believe that Sikhs 
will eventually become world conquerors through the teachings of this 
poetry? “Sir, do you have a book on the beliefs and traditions of these 
so-called lions?” The trader pulls out some more bundles of manu- 
scripts from his treasure chest and then hands you the Garab Ganjani 
Teeka (Pride-crushing commentary) authored some twenty years earlier 
by the Amritsar-educated scholar Santokh Singh, who currently serves 
the Sikh kingdom of Kaithal, located 190 miles away. “This is a com- 
mentary on Baba Nanak’s poem ‘Japuji Sahib,’ and it is a popular book 
among the Sikh educators. From what I hear, Santokh Singh is currently 
composing a gigantic book on the lives and teachings of the ten Sikh 
Gurus. Perhaps you should travel to the kingdom of Kaithal and inter- 
view him?” the trader suggests. You examine a few pages and read San- 
tokh Singh’s definition of Sikhi: 


The path and teachings of the Satgurus [transform people into] thundering 
lions who roam around fearlessly in India and abroad [des pardes]. [Sikhi is] 
to accept the will of the divine, to forsake the ego, to meditate on ‘Satnam’ 
and attain self-awareness. This is the path of the Satgurus! (Tegh 2006, 53) 


“How intriguing,” you think to yourself and turn toward the trader. 
“What is all this talk about Sikhs transforming into fierce lions? What 
else do you have?” The trader is getting frustrated because you are not 
buying anything, since he must now hurry up and pack everything, as the 
caravan is ready to depart. He pulls out a few more poems he has recently 
acquired. “Here, take these and please buy some! They are composed by 
the court poets of Lahore who serve our emperor, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh.” You leaf through the pages until you come across a poem by the 
illustrious Lahori court poet Hakim Singh Darvesh, who sings, 


Gobind Singh himself, the Master of Truth, established the Khalsa commu 
nity [panth]. From the four castes, he extracted fierce warriors who were 
mandated to protect the saints and the downtrodden. . . . Our emperor /bad- 
shah], Ranjit Singh, was appointed by the Guru himself, and through hus 
grace and mercy so many Sikhs have become rulers /sardar/! (PR Padam 


1984, 374-75) 


As you try to fathom all the information you have just received, you 
think to yourself, “This is an intriguing community. They believe that a 
certain Guru has blessed them with kingship, and it is through his teach 
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ings that they have transformed into fierce warrior lions who have con- 
quered all these ancient lands and established their own wealthy king- 
doms and empire.” 


How did it get here? How did the Sikhs, a community that was barely 
noticed by outsiders during their first two hundred years of existence, 
ascend to kingship and empire? In 1720 the Sikhs were a persecuted 
community ruled by the Mughal Empire. In 1820 Sikh kings governed 
and ruled over millions of people in some of the wealthiest provinces of 
the former Mughal Empire. What happened during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that led Sikhs on a quest for conquest so they ascended from ruled 
to rulers? For the Sikh leadership in 1839, the conquest of Mughal ter- 
ritories had demarcated a demolition of the old world and the begin- 
ning of new prosperous eras under the sway of Sikh kings and emper- 
ors. Indeed, for the Sikh community, the fall of the Sikh Empire a mere 
decade later was as unimaginable as their rapid rise to kingship had 
been a century earlier. 

There are many answers to these questions, and the Sikh ascent to 
kingship and empire was a complex process that entailed wider geo- 
and sociopolitical events in the Mughal Empire and abroad. In this 
book we narrow our focus and examine the instrumental role of ideas 
and literature to explore how these were utilized to politicize Guru 
Gobind Singh’s numerically small but loyal body of armed followers, 
the Khalsa Sikhs. What will become evident for you, as we explore and 
construct an intellectual Sikh history, is the fascinating ways in which 
Guru Gobind Singh and his talented court poets acted as catalysts in the 
Khalsa Sikh ascendance to kingship and empire. 

This was a Guru who collected, authored, commissioned, and famil- 
iarized his followers with an extensive range of action-oriented litera- 
ture that taught key characteristics of political posture, governance, and 
sovereign rule. Through the study of this politicizing literature, the 
Guru expected his seventeenth-century followers to do more than just 
study history; it was time to create history and ignite rapid changes and 
disruptions in the Indo-Islamic world, It is for this reason that the court 
ideologues and poets of the nineteenth-century Sikh kingdoms praised 
the ten Gurus, and in particular the Tenth Guru, as their sole origin and 
authority of power. 
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“Look at this book!” the trader remarks as he swiftly interrupts you and 
hands you a newly scribed manuscript. “It was completed here in Lahore 
a few years ago, and it is already immensely popular among the Amrit- 
sari educators, scholars, and preachers. I have sold dozens of them this 
past week.” You skim through a few pages. The opening page carries the 
title Saruktavali (The compendium of great statements) by the poet Pan- 
dit Hardyal, and it covers quite a range of topics: meditations on how to 
attain knowledge and skills, economical reflections, discussions on 
righteousness and how to serve a guru, elaborations on wisdom, and 
lessons on how to contemplate wisdom, how to maintain effort through 
hardship, and how to stay detached in daily life. Your eyes are capti- 
vated by a series of verses that describe the transformative impact of 
literature. You noticed this same theme in Gvaal’s praise of the Tenth 
Guru’s poetry and teachings. The Saruktavali eloquently states, 


Some people study sacred literature, and their studies result in the destruc- 
tion of their ego and pride. Then, there are other people who study the exact 
same corpus of literature, but they [strangely] experience a surge in their ego 
and pride. .. . Just like the sunrise illuminates the world [and causes nature 
to blossom forth], so too does the same sunrise blind owls [and damage] 
their eyes! (Sewapanthi 2007, 43, 62) 
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Significant Events 


This chronology contains some of the most important events in relation 
to the narrative presented in this book. Several of the dates are approx- 
imates, as further scholarly research is required to determine exact dat- 
ing. More details can be found in the book. 


1469 


1§26 
1606+ 


1658 
1661+ 


1675 


1677+ 


Nanak, the founder and First Guru of the Sikh tradi- 
tion, is born. 

Mughal rule and empire is established in India. 

Guru Arjan, the Fifth Guru of the Sikh tradition, is 
executed by the Mughal authorities, and his successor, 
Guru Hargobind, who led several battles against 
Mughal forces, leads a subsequent miri piri politiciza- 
tion of his followers. 

The Mughal emperor Aurangzeb is coronated. 

Gobind Rai (later Singh) is born and is educated in 
several languages and Indo-Islamic literature in accord- 
ance with imperial standards of the day. 

Mughal authorities execute Guru Tegh Bahadur, leading 
to the subsequent coronation of his fourteen-year-old 
son, Gobind Rai, as the Tenth Guru of the Sikh tradition. 


The Guru commands several of his followers to disperse 
in the Indo-Islamic world and invite talented Sanskrit- 
and Persian-literate scholars to settle in Anandpur, the 
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1680 


1684+ 


1688+ 


1689+ 


Late 1680s 


Early 1690s 


town where the Guru resided and held court. The 
dispersed Sikhs collect valuable Indo-Islamic literature 
that teaches several branches of knowledge to enrich 
the growing central library at Anandpur. 


The Sikh court poet Lakhan Rai translates the Sanskrit 
Hitupdesha, which teaches children rajniti (political 
thinking, agency, and conduct) through fables. Histori- 
cally, the Hitupdesha has been used in royal courts 
across the world to prepare young individuals for 
future kingship and rule. 


The Sikh poet Tansukh Lahori retranslates and poeti- 
cally enhances a new creation of the Hitupdesha and 
dispatches it to Anandpur. Sikhs increasingly adopt 
sovereign conduct, study literature on kingship, and 
consider themselves to be residing within a fairly 
autonomous Sikh raj (sovereign dominion) in Anand- 
pur and Paonta. 


The twenty-seven-year-old Guru completes the volumi- 
nous Krishna Avatar, which teaches and encourages 
righteous warfare (dharam yudh) against despotic kings 
and demons. The ancient Rajput kingdom of Garhwal 
launches an attack on the Sikh raj of Paonta. The Guru 
and his Sikhs are victorious in the war. In the subse- 
quent decade, more battles are fought with kingdoms in 
the region. 


The raj of Anandpur is fortified, thereby demarcating 
territorial boundaries. The Guru’s court experiences a 
dramatic growth in resources, wealth, and artistic 
expression. 


The court poet Sainapati completes the Chanaka 
Shastra Bhakha, which teaches the political conduct of 
defiance and competition in everyday contexts. The 
book is based on the works of Chanakya, a prominent 
politcal thinker of antiquity, who is popularly-remem- 
bered as the political engineer of the Maurya Empire, 
which ruled large territories of South Asia from 322 to 
185 BCE. 

Scholars and poets continue to arrive in Anandpur in 
large numbers, carrying valuable books of knowledge 
to enrich the political education of Sikhs. These include 
the eleventh-century Persian epic Shubnama on king- 


Mid 1690s 


1696 


1698 


Late 1690s 


Circa 1700 


1704 


1707 
1708 
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ship, a seminal text Mughal nobles used as a model for 
political posture. 


A team of sophisticated and skilled court poets achieve 
a monumental task by translating the voluminous 
Mahabharata, an ancient epic that teaches rajniti, 
kingship, warfare, and courtly conduct. 


At age thirty-five the Guru completes the Pakhyan 
Charitar, which teaches rajniti, statecraft, and palace 
politics through the medium of erotic tales. 


The Guru completes the Bachitar Natak Granth, which 
articulates Sikh claims to rule over territories and 
teaches twenty-four different strategies to protect, main- 
tain, and develop kingdoms. 


The Guru inaugurates the Khalsa movement, compris- 
ing a fierce and armed body of loyal followers who are, 
among other things, tasked to work for the establish- 
ment of autonomous rule over territories. 


A team of sophisticated Anandpuri court poets and 
Khalsa Sikhs compose the Prem Sumarag, which 
thoroughly details the internal setup of a kingdom ruled 
by Sikhs, including instructions on the division of 
territories, employment of qualified ministers of state, 
taxation, education, housing, trade and interest rates, 
the economy, judicial systems, law and order, policing 
and intelligence gathering, bureaucracy, and patronage 
of scholars and artists. 


The raj of Anandpur is sieged and destroyed by com- 


bined Rajput and Mughal forces. Guru Gobind Singh’s 


mother and four children are martyred, and much 
literature from the Anandpur library is lost. 


The Mughal emperor Aurangzeb dies of old age. 


The Guru commands a core of loyal Khalsa Sikhs he has 
educated politically to eliminate Wazir Khan, the 
Mughal governor of Sirhind, who was responsible for 
the siege of Anandpur. These Khalsa leaders are then 
tasked to reestablish Sikh raj and rule. In early October 
Guru Gobind Singh is assassinated. Before he passes 
away, he nominates the Sikh scripture Adi Granth and 
the Khalsa movement to become the eternal guides of 
the Sikh community, thereby establishing the dual model 
of guruship through the Guru Granth and Guru Panth. 
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1710 In May the politically educated Khalsa leadership 
conquer the wealthy Mughal province of Sirhind and 
declare Khalsa rule in the conquered territories. 


1716 The Sikh leader Banda and his loyal core of governors 
and warriors are besieged, defeated, and executed in 
Delhi, thereby signaling the fall of the Khalsa’s raj. 


1718+ Mughal authorities persecute Sikhs. Despite severe 
military defeats, Sikhs continue to copy and study core 
Anandpuri rajniti compositions such as the Hitupdesha, 
Pakhyan Charitar, Nasihatnama, and Prem Sumarag. 
Sikhs prepare to rise once again and rule territories 
under the maxim “raj karega Khalsa” (the Khalsa shall 


rule). 

1730+ Alha Singh carves out territories and rules over 
populations. 

1748+ In a series of invasions, the Afghan Empire conquers 


and annexes Delhi, Kashmir, Lahore, and Multan. 
Lahore and the wider Punjab is contested between 
Khalsa forces, Mughals, Afghans, and Marathas. 


1750+ An emerging group of Sikh leaders, such as Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, Jai Singh, and Hakumat Singh, occupy 
territories and rule over populations. 


1765+ Khalsa forces expel Afghan forces from Punjab and 
redeclare Khalsa rule. Punjab is subsequently divided 
among several Khalsa rajas (kings) who initiate state- 
development projects to construct new cities, increase 
trade, forge ties with major powers on the subconti- 
nent, support artists and authors, and so on. ° 


1799+ Ranjit Singh conquers. Lahore, is later crowned as 
emperor, and establishes the multicultural Sikh Empire 
by expanding into Kashmiri, Baluchi, Pashtun, and 
Tibetan territories. 


Introduction 


Power, Literature, and Political Ideas 


From the late seventeenth century to the late eighteenth century, the 
Sikh community underwent a dramatic transformation, where they 
evolved from a relatively insignificant minority within the Mughal 
Empire—at both a cultural and political level—to an elevated position 
of kingship and empire. At this time in history, Sikhs were in a process 
of developing independent political traditions of their own. Yet despite 
strong claims that connect Guru Gobind Singh (1661-1708) with the 
political triumph of his followers, we know relatively little in regard to 
what his contributions essentially were. 

This book constructs an intellectual history of the late seventeenth- 
century Sikh world and examines Guru Gobind Singh’s role in the eleva- 
tion of the Sikh community to kingship and empire, thereby revealing an 
untold story of political education and edification. Previous scholars 
have explained this elevation and transformation through the construc- 
tion of extensive military and socioeconomic histories, leaving ample 
opportunity for a thorough examination of the political ideas that 
inspired and underpinned eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikh warriors in 
their aggressive pursuit of empire. As I demonstrate, Guru Gobind Singh 
initiated a political education of his literate and nonliterate followers, 
with the aim to establish one or more independent kingdoms in the 
midst of the Indo-Islamic world. As a result of this education, an increas- 
ing number of Khalsa Sikhs began to align themselves with discourses 
and symbols of power, autonomy, and authority. Within a few decades, 
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these Khalsa Sikhs and their descendants conquered, ruled, and redeyel- 
oped some of the wealthiest provinces of the former Mughal and Afghan 
Empires as they enthroned themselves as kings and emperors. 

During this period there was a gradual change in the literature Sikh 
literati studied, the ideas and stories they transmitted to the wider Sikh 
community of peasants and traders, the maxims and slogans they 
shouted, the (confrontational) lifestyles they led, and the liturgy they 
recited.! Combined, these sociointellectual phenomena reflected clear 
resistance against the imperial establishment. These developments, 
paired with the internal fragmentation of the Mughal Empire and exter- 
nal invasions, presented the right conditions for Khalsa Sikhs to emerge 
as a dominant political power in the Indo-Islamic world. 

In the following discussion, I examine Guru Gobind Singh’s politici- 
zation of Khalsa Sikhs through a study of the vast and extensive litera- 
ture he collected, authored, and commissioned in the sub-Himalayan 
town of Anandpur, located in present-day Punjab, India. This literature 
that emanated from the philosophical world of the Anandpur court 
remains a rather unexplored area in both Western and Eastern scholar- 
ship, and its compositions have received largely passing references dur- 
ing the past century, notwithstanding the scholarship of the early twen- 
tieth-century scholar Bhai Vir Singh, the mid-twentieth-century scholar 
Pyara Singh Padam, and the current-day scholar Louis Fenech (V. Singh 
1973, 1003-48; P. Padam 1976; Fenech 2008). Yet, overall, these rich 
sources of intellectual history merely receive passing reference, are 
examined separately, and are rarely studied in combination with one 
another, As such, the contributions of this relatively overlooked court 
literature on the later political triumph of Khalsa Sikhs is yet to be 
explored in Western academia. 

Consequently, there are a range of uncharted territories, gaps, and 
unanswered questions within current Western scholarship. How, for 
instance, did eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs evolve into an ideological 
position where they identified themselves as contenders for power over 
the Indian subcontinent to the extent that they pitted themselves against 
some of the mightiest empires the world had ever seen? Within their first 
150 years of existence, Khalsa Sikhs raided, conducted battles against, 
or conquered territories from the Mughal Empire, the Afghan Empire, 
several Rajput kingdoms, Persian imperial forces, and the British 
Empire. The current socioeconomic and military histories do not suffi- 
ciently answer how early modern Khalsa Sikhs came to identify them- 
selves as a people with a potential to challenge the political hegemony 
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of these imperial powers, as they enthroned themselves as kings and 
emperors in conquered territories. 

Such uncharted territories and gaps provide scholars with ample 
opportunity to examine such questions by admitting a new range of 
sources and to study already-known contested works through new ana- 
lytical prisms. I do this in the following chapters and narrate a previously 
untold story of political education and edification of late seventeenth- 
century Sikhs. Indeed, the sheer breadth of literature composed in 
Anandpur has much to offer in filling these scholarly gaps and develop- 
ing Sikh studies toward a more nuanced understanding of topics con- 
cerning sovereignty and kingship in the early modern period. 

Sovereignty, literature, and intellectual production were heavily 
aligned in the elitist courts of early modern Mughal India, and resultant 
ideas occasionally spread out into wider society. Indeed, the Sikh tradi- 
tion holds an exciting potential to shed light on knowledge production 
and the circulation of ideas among Sikh elites and beyond, here observed 
regionally from the perspective of one of Mughal India’s smallest minor- 
ities. Throughout the following chapters, you will therefore gain insights 
and glimpses into the institutions, people, literary works, and ideas that 
informed Khalsa Sikhs in their rise to authority and power, all woven 
together through a narrative of political education. 


THE POTENTIAL OF THE SIKH INTELLECTUAL 
TRADITIONS 


As the primary institutional setting for this education, Guru Gobind 
Singh’s court and the intellectual activities that he fostered and nurtured 
for more than two decades served as one of the major catalysts in the 
political edification of late seventeenth-century Sikhs. Sikhs throughout 
centuries have strongly insisted that this court included many former 
Mughal and Rajasthani court poets, equipped with in-depth knowledge 
of the Indo-Islamic world of politics and governance. In this assembly 
of more than one hundred Sanskrit- and Persian-literate scholars, many 
Sikhs studied and became familiar with a vast body of didactic political 
literature, known today as the great classics of the Indic and Islamicate 
civilizations. These included, among others, the Hitupdesha, Panchtan- 
tra, Chanakya’s Niti Shastra, Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shahnama, Sheikh 
Sadi’s Golestan and Bustan, the Mahabharata, the Laws of Manu, and 
the numerous political compositions compiled within the Dasam 
Granth Sahib. The intellectual production from this period provides us 
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with fascinating insights into the Guru’s objectives, as he actively con- 
structed a sturdy political identity for himself and his followers. 

This classical body of literature constitutes a genre we today identify 
as “mirrors for princes.” These didactic works have been employed 
extensively in Europe and Asia to provide political instruction to emper- 
ors and kings. A close reading of this action-oriented literature from 
Anandpur reveals that it teaches all aspects of governance and kingship, 
ranging from territorial and institutional formations of governments, 
bureaucracy, administration, navigation through palace politics, and 
dynastic intrigues to much wider philosophical reflections on political 
dilemmas and statesmanship. Sikh literati’s engagement over two dec- 
ades with such diverse political themes culminated in the creation of the 
Prem Sumarag (The great path of love), a unique Sikh mirror that envi- 
sions a powerful Khalsa government that will eventually rule vast ter- 
ritories of the world. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s educational project to politicize his literate and 
nonliterate followers ultimately resulted in a string of rebellions against 
the Mughal and Afghan administrations in Punjab. In only a few dec- 
ades, newly politicized Khalsa Sikhs snatched power from the imperial 
rulers and triumphantly entered the political history of India by the 
establishment of autonomous Khalsa kingdoms in 1765. This was a 
political triumph with roots extending back to Guru Gobind Singh and 
his intellectual poets in the Anandpur court. 

To shed light on and understand this political triumph further, 
Mughal and Sikh scholars have examined political factors, military vic- 
tories, and socioeconomic developments as potential causes for the 
Khalsa Sikh’s ascent to kingship. Muzaffar Alam (2013) significantly 
advanced our knowledge on the early Khalsa Sikh rebellions by shed- 
ding light on the breakdown of Mughal power in the provinces, the 
reactions of local landowners who subsequently usurped power, and the 
Khalsa Sikh rioters’ recruitment of warriors by navigating within caste 
factionalism among urbanites and peasants. Purnima Dhavan (2011) 
significantly strengthened our knowledge on the construction of the 
eighteenth-century Khalsa warrior identity by examining the presence 
of peasants and elite warriors in the military labor markets, as well as 
the Sikh leaderships’ utilization of caste and kinship dynamics to 
advance their own military interests. Similarly, Hardip Singh Syan 
(2013) significantly advanced our knowledge on intra-Sikh rivalries 
between competing gurus, which ultimately sharpened the Khalsa Sikhs’ 
involvement in society at both a social and military level. 
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To add to this scholarship, we must examine and unfold the intel- 
lectual production of the late seventeenth century, as these have much 
to offer in expanding our combined knowledge of the Khalsa Sikhs’ rise 
to power. Guru Gobind Singh’s political education of his followers was 
not the primary cause of Sikh ascendance, but it was quite crucial, as 
the new literature significantly informed and accelerated the Sikh elites’ 
political ambitions that were triggered. by particular historical events, 
especially the execution and martyrdom of the Ninth Guru in 1675. To 
ground these intellectual developments in a historical context, I there- 
fore focus narrowly on the intellectual production at the Guru’s court 
and supplement it with fragmentary glimpses into wider socioeconomic 
factors and events in Mughal India. 

The intellectual productions and political discourses crafted at the 
Guru’s court eventually circulated outside the elitist circles of Anandpur 
and embedded themselves onto the culture of many peasant Khalsa 
Sikhs through their daily praxis, rituals, and worldviews. Many of the 
well-known characteristics that define Sikh political thought in the later 
decades of the eighteenth century, such as the aggressive pursuit of king- 
ship and empire, have their origins in the Anandpur court and the peo- 
ple connected with its central intellectual institutions. Today we still see 
traces and symbols of these Anandpuri phenomena in the ceremonies of 
pious Sikhs who congregate in gurdwaras across the world, where they 
unapologetically and loudly proclaim political litanies of emerging Kha- 
lsa dominance (“raj karega Khalsa,” lit. “the Khalsa shall rule”). Much 
of the eighteenth-century Khalsa rahit (code of conduct) evolved in a 
context of pursuing power and political dominance, and mainstream 
Khalsa Sikhs today who obey the rahit thereby unknowingly continue 
old practices with heavy political impulses toward kingship that have 
their origins and cultural logics in a completely different era. Many such 
daily practices related to outer appearance, liturgy, and even gurdwara 
architecture survived and outlived the rapid collapse of the Sikh Empire 
in the mid-nineteenth century and are now piously preserved and 
observed by Sikhs throughout the world (Satnam Singh 2015, 182). 

Anandpur’s intellectual institutions and productions are crucial to 
unfold, as they provide us with much greater knowledge and tools to 
approach later historical developments of the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Sikh traditions. Indeed, as I illustrate throughout this book, 
many Anandpuri political compositions continued to be championed 
and commissioned by the nineteenth-century maharajas of Lahore and 
Patiala and studied by pious Sikhs decentralized from courtly contexts. 
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The literature circulated widely and reappeared repeatedly throughout 
the centuries. 


THE SCOPES AND LIMITS OF SIKH 
SOCIETAL INVOLVEMENT 


Do Sikh teachings promote political sovereignty? Do Sikh teachings 
endorse autonomous Khalsa rule over territories? Such questions can 
easily attract controversy and spark fierce discussions, especially in a 
world marked by the partition of British India in 1947 that divided the 
region of Punjab and left the Sikhs without an apparent homeland and 
without access to many of its most sacred sites now located in Pakistan. 
The political consequences of 1947 were only to be further fueled in the 
1950s and 1960s, when Sikh political parties in the newly established 
nation-state of India agitated, through large demonstrations and rallies, 
for a redrawing of borders and the creation of a Punjabi-speaking 
regional state wherein Sikhs could comprise a majority. The political 
negotiations and demands to secure their rightful place in postinde- 
pendence India eventually led to violent conflicts between the Indian 
state and Sikh separatists in the 1980s and 1990s, when certain seg- 
ments of the Sikh community fought for an autonomous nation-state 
termed Khalistan (Mahmood 1996). 

In popular memory these tumultuous decades are collapsed into the 
Indian army’s 1984 assault on the Golden Temple of Amritsar (the holi- 
est site of the Sikh community), the subsequent assassination of India’s 
prime minister Indira Gandhi by her Sikh bodyguards, and the resulting 
massacres on Sikh civilians across India that left thousands of casual- 
ties. The tragic events in India had consequences beyond the subconti- 
nent and rapidly ignited clashes among Sikhs all over the world, who 
became divided in questions pertaining to Khalistani separatism, sover- 
eignty, Indian nationalism, and statehood. As a result, many Sikh com- 
munities today are divided along the lines of whether they support India 
or Khalistan, and each group has its own separate gurdwara temples for 
worship.” 

As a consequence of these historical events, it can be argued that 
discussions on Sikh rule and Khalsa Raj (lit. “territorial rule of the Kha- 
Isa”) rarely move beyond fairly broad and polarizing statements that 
restrict further discussion, typically along the lines of “Khalsa Sikhs are 
destined to rule over Punjab” or “Khalsa Sikhs are prohibited from 
waging war for power, land, or resources.” Such statements, | would 
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argue, are situated implicitly within arguments for, against, or in refer- 
ence to Khalistan. However, conceptualizations of Khalsa rule over ter- 
ritories predate Khalistan and Sikh nationalism by centuries, and such 
anachronistic approaches that equate these conceptions merely obstruct 
our prospects to understand early eighteenth-century sources, when 
Sikh literati did not have to take such recent events into account in their 
grand elaborations on raj and political sovereignty. 

These questions are complex to answer, and the heated discussions 
essentially revolve around conflictual understandings on the scopes and 
limits of Sikh societal involvement and influence. Since Sikh teachings 
promote and endorse societal involvement at all levels, may they then, 
at some point, eventually translate into political sovereignty for the 
community? Contemporary scholars studying the lives and teachings of 
the Gurus have offered a diversity of scholarly positions to this ques- 
tion, whereby some have favored an outlook that regards societal 
involvement and influence as essentially devoid of political ambition 
(Banerjee 1984), while others have favored a politicized outlook wherein 
societal involvement embraces certain facets of sovereignty (Syan 2013) 
and territoriality through a raj (Fenech 2021). Let me illustrate such 
diversity with three examples I find to be rather characteristic of con- 
temporary scholarship, wherein the former two carry some level of 
incongruity and logical fallacy when we contrast these positions with 
the literature of early modern Sikh literati. 

The first approach regards Sikh involvement in society as devoid of 
any political aspiration and ambition. Sikh teachings and the actions of 
the Gurus are thereby divorced from political agency and sovereignty. 
Anil Chandra Banerjee (b. 1910) is a notable example of a scholar who 
has promoted this outlook. In his paper “Evolution of Sikh Kingship 
and Ranjit Singh” from 1984, Banerjee aims to chart the historical 
ascendance and developments that led to Sikh kingship in eighteenth- 
century Mughal India. In his analysis and discussions on seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century events, however, Banerjee appears to be quite 
concerned to challenge and moderate contemporary rallying cries for 
Sikh separatism in postindependence India. These anachronistic con- 
cerns heavily influence and dominate his analysis of historical events. 
For instance, in Banerjee’s discussion on the declaration “raj karega 
Khalsa” (the Khalsa shall rule), which is a litany recited daily by mil- 
lions of Sikhs across the globe and whose earliest form can be traced to 
a manuscript scribed within a mere decade after the departure of Guru 
Gobind Singh (d. 1708), the scholar notes, 
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The military enthusiasm and moral fervor behind this inspiring declaration 
were drawn immediately from Guru Gobind Singh’s teachings, but he did 
not specifically ask the Khalsa to establish a raj. (1984, 142) 


Here Banerjee essentially argues that the Guru’s verses and teachings 
support and endorse Khalsa rule over territories, but the Guru refrained 
from mandating his followers to establish such a raj. This is a rather 
ambiguous and incongruous standpoint that appears to be common 
among adherents of this outlook. 

The same incongruity and emphasis on contemporary events in 
postindependence India also appear to dominate Banerjee’s assessment 
on premodern leaders who were instrumental in the Sikh ascendance to 
kingship. This anachronistic approach results in a narrative where the 
Gurus are devoid of any political agency and ambition. In his discussion 
on Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), the Sixth Guru, Banerjee, for instance, 
notes that the establishment of a Sikh army and violent battles against 
the local imperial authorities in the early seventeenth century “need not 
to be interpreted as a symbol of political ambition. The issues involved 
in the Sixth Guru’s battles against the Mughals hardly had any political 
importance” (1984, 144). Similarly, Banerjee describes the first Sikh 
ruler, Banda (r. 1710-16), as a “daring innovator, for even Guru Gobind 
Singh had claimed toward the close of his life nothing more than the 
‘kingdom of the immortal God,’ i.e., spiritual sovereignty” (147). 

In this approach the outlook on normative societal involvement 
appears to be heavily influenced by the violent conflicts in India in the 
1980s. Asa result, it seems that its proponents aimed to delegitimize the 
separatist ambitions of Sikh nationalists by portraying the struggles of 
the Gurus and first generation of Khalsa generals as mere self-defending 
skirmishes devoid of any political or territorial objectives. While Sikhs 
of the 1970s and 1980s negotiated their rightful place in postindepend- 
ence India, it appears that the academic study of the historical past was 
one arena wherein this negotiation played out. 

The second approach on societal involvement differs from the previ- 
ous by attributing political objectives to the Sikh-Mughal skirmishes of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Hardip Singh Syan is a leading 
proponent of this outlook, and he has demonstrated a different kind of 
dialectics in regard to Sikh societal involvement that embraces certain 
levels of sovereignty. In his groundbreaking book, Sikh Militancy in the 
Seventeenth Century, from 2013, Syan thoroughly challenges the popu- 
lar narratives that present the Sikhs as a community that solely engaged 
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in apolitical self-defense against the Mughal authorities by demonstrat- 
ing how Sikhs proactively “developed sophisticated ideas on violence, 
sovereignty and social order” (2). Syan further notes that “if the Sikh 
community wanted to replace or to reform the Mughal state, it had to 
possess an alternative vision of political power” (147). This outlook 
essentially proposes that Sikhs were in a process of articulating political 
traditions of their own, and Syan’s analysis of contemporary Anandpuri 
works consequently concludes that Guru Gobind Singh developed “a 
coherent political philosophy . . . [and] in the late 1690s, [he] created an 
overtly political organization known as the Khalsa Panth” (181-82). 

With a thorough argumentation, the logical culmination would 
appear to be that Guru Gobind Singh mandated his politically empow- 
ered Khalsa Sikhs to abolish the Mughal Empire and replace it with a 
raj based on their newly developed political philosophy. However, sim- 
ilar to Banerjee, and in a very anticlimactic manner, Syan remarks, 


Guru Gobind Singh did not advocate the formation of a new monarchy, 
[and] there were no suggestions in his works that kingship was beneficial. . . . 
Guru Gobind Singh saw the value and importance of political power, but it 
seems he felt that it, like all forms of power, had a corrupting influence. 
(2013, 176-77, see also 178) 


Though the outlooks proposed by Banerjee and Syan differ in regard to 
the attribution of political objectives to the seventeenth-century Mughal- 
Sikh conflicts, both scholars, in a rather incongruous manner, appear to 
agree that Sikh teachings endorse notions of Khalsa rule over territories 
without necessarily advocating for its implementation. Syan’s outlook 
demonstrates a qualitatively different kind of scholarly position that, on 
the one hand, supports societal involvement that embraces certain facets 
of sovereignty yet, on the other hand, appears to divorce such sover- 
eignty from territoriality and subsequent implementation. If the Guru 
and his contemporary Sikh literati had intellectually formulated a polit- 
ical alternative to Mughal power and established an overt political 
organization, it remains unclear why the Guru refrained from advocat- 
ing the territorial materialization of such an alternative. Consequently, 
the implications of Sikh sovereignty remain rather unclear in terms of 
what it concretely entailed at a social and political level in Mughal India. 

A third approach to societal involvement, which is the position pro- 
moted in this book, has been proposed by Louis Fenech, who attributes 
both sovereignty and territoriality to the teachings and life of the Tenth 
Guru. Discussing diverse readings on the Bachitar Natak (Enigmatic 
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drama), a major composition traditionally attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh, Fenech concludes, 


A close reading of the Bachitar Natak suggests that when the Tenth Guru 
speaks of raj, however, of worldly rule in the context of this work, he is talk- 
ing of his present in the situation of his patrimony Anandpur or areas nearby 
such as Paonta, and not Raj Karega Khalsa, or the future rule of the Khalsa. 
(2021, 31) 


As | illustrate throughout this book, such a position that aligns sovereignty 
with territoriality provides a more thorough framework to approach late 
seventeenth- and in particular eighteenth-century Sikh history, where Kha- 
Isa Sikhs rose to politically dominate the region of Punjab. 

Such examples are sufficient to illustrate the diversity of current 
scholarly positions in matters pertaining to Sikh societal involvement 
and sovereignty in the late seventeenth century and onward. My point in 
illustrating these three examples is not to assert that the former two 
outlooks are wrong, as the topic is quite complex, and each outlook may 
have partial evidence to support its claims. Indeed, the combined study 
of action-oriented political literature in Anandpur provided the Sikh 
audiences a toolbox of more than twenty-four different strategies to pre- 
serve kingdoms and societal order, and, while some methods advocated 
the establishment of a territorialized raj, others did not.? As we will 
explore shortly, however, the Guru and early modern Sikh literati appear 
to have favored those strategies that advocated a territorialized Sikh raj 
in former Mughal territories, and for this reason there is a case to argue 
that Sikh teachings under certain circumstances do endorse political sov- 
ereignty and autonomous Khalsa rule over territories. These were but 
three examples, and there is a much greater diversity of outlooks on Sikh 
societal involvement in the scholarly world. One major reason for such 
sheer -diversity may be attributed to the scattered source material 
employed by previous scholars, who in many cases have limited their 
analysis to a select few sources, leading to inconclusive results. 

In the following chapters, I introduce a range of new sources from 
the Anandpur court. I then analyze them in light of already-known 
compositions and offer a political analysis of contested works that have 
caused great controversy in Sikh studies in the past few decades. These 
include the Pakhyan Charitar (Known stories about character and 
behavior), which contains more than four hundred erotic short stories; 
the Prem Sumarag, which contains a Khalsa code of conduct; and the 
Chaubis Avatar (The twenty-four incarnations), which contains a grand 
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compendium on Vishnu’s incarnations. Earlier studies and debates on 
such contested works have focused primarily on authorship and iden- 
tity issues in attempts to assert that Sikhs are not Hindus, thereby miss- 
ing valuable opportunities to examine the actual content of these works 
in light of the wider body of literary outputs in Anandpur. In this book, 
as I combine all these compositions, construct a synthesis, and bring 
them into conversation with Sanskrit and Perso-Islamic precedents, the 
contours of particular Sikh political traditions begin to emerge. 


EARLY MODERN POSITIONS ON SIKH SOVEREIGNTY 


Scholarly positions on Sikh societal involvement that are divorced from 
sovereignty and territoriality appear to be modern and in sharp contrast 
to late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Sikh works that trium- 
phantly celebrate and discuss Khalsa rule over territories, kingship, and 
governance. Sikh literati of these two centuries did not hesitate to cham- 
pion the contemporary Khalsa Sikh warriors’ struggle against imperial 
authorities in their pursuit of political dominance. In 1812 John Mal- 
colm published his Sketch of the Sikhs, wherein he notes that the Sikh 
literati of his times primarily lived nonmartial, and often ascetic, life- 
styles, as they exhibited peaceful habits and urbanity in quite clear con- 
trast to the Khalsa warriors (Kapur 2007, 104). Despite such internal 
differences in orthopraxy between Sikh literati and warriors, the literati 
remarkably buttressed, championed, and articulated ideological claims 
to rule for the purpose of providing the Khalsa warriors wider societal 
legitimacy in their pursuit of political dominance. Such championing is 
succinctly illustrated by the Nirmala scholar Pandit Gulab Singh, who 
penned the following verses in his magnum opus Mokbh Panth Prakash 
(The manifestation of the liberating path) in Amritsar in the 1780s, dur- 
ing the early years of Khalsa rule over Punjab: 


The all-encompassing Guru inaugurated a community [panth] that mani- 
fested and expanded in two distinct ways. The first way was [the Path of] the 
Sword, which gave Sikhs the safety and power [bhuj bal] by which they 
began to expand [bistar] [across the Punjab]. Khalsa Sikhs became the pro- 
tectors of these territories [palan bhumi] by annihilating the tyrants at their 
root [i.e., usurping their political powers]. The second way was [the Path of] 
Purity, which gave Sikhs the supreme knowledge by which they could dif- 
ferentiate between knowledge and falsehood. “Pure” [Nirmal—a Sanskrit 
term that carries the same meaning as the Persian term “Khalsa”] is the epi- 
thet given to people who experience the One divine in all of creation. (qtd. 
in Kothaguru 2012, 19) 
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In these striking verses, we witness a proximity between the Khalsa 
community, violence, safety, power, expansion, protection and rule 
over territories, and the annihilation of enemies, which collectively 
reflect key Anandpuri conceptions of kingship. Such kingship is typi- 
cally expressed by seventeenth- to nineteenth-century Sikh intellectuals 
under the metonyms of degh tegh (a cauldron to feed and serve subjects 
and swords to destroy enemies). 

Though Pandit Gulab Singh is evidently attempting to buttress his 
own intellectual Nirmala lineage, notice how he presents two forms of 
the Khalsa: one form is engaged in military pursuits, while the other is 
engaged in spiritual, and by extension literary, pursuits. Later nine- 
teenth-century chroniclers such as Giani Gian Singh coined this dichot- 
omy as the shastardhari and the shaastardhari: the Sikhs who embody 
weapons and the Sikhs who embody scriptural knowledge, and both 
inform and inspire the other (Raju 2011, 867). 

As I will demonstrate, the Sikh warriors were generally championed 
by morally encouraging scholars who paved the way for Khalsa rule 
over territories by formulating the ideological arguments required to 
manifest political legitimacy in wider Indic society. By doing so, Sikh 
literati from the Anandpur court to the early nineteenth century 
attempted to elevate the conquering Khalsa forces around them from 
being regarded as mere plundering bandits and warlords and to be rec- 
ognized as legitimate rulers in the Indo-Islamic world. For these early 
modern-period authors, there was no distinction between violence, 
political ambition, sovereignty, and territoriality. 

Indeed, for Saroop Das Bhalla, who completed his voluminous 
Mahima Prakash (The manifestation of magnificence) in praise of the 
lives and teachings of the ten Gurus in 1776, the Khalsa’s newly estab- 
lished raj a mere eleven years earlier was to be regarded as a logical 
outgrowth and direct consequence of Guru Gobind Singh’s inaugura- 
tion of the Khalsa order eight decades earlier. In the chapter that nar 
rates the inauguration of the Khalsa in the late 1690s, Bhalla concludes, 


Such is the Khalsa Panth revealed by the Satguru, the entire world is per 
plexed! Without wealth, they have become kings over territories /bhuan raja 
bane]; without any official ranks, they have risen to magnificence! The Mer 
ciful himself manifested the panth; all day and all night they recited the 
verses of the Guru [Gurbani]. When the times called for battle, and many 
people had died, the panth rose and combined the degh and the tegh [i.c., 
mastered kingship by establishing sovereign dominions wherein subjects 
were served and enemies destroyed]. (Bhatia 2003, 801) 
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GREAT MEN OR GREAT IDEAS? 


Popular history tends to be dominated by the “Great Man Theory,” 
which posits that individual men, often emperors, kings, community 
leaders, and heroes, have shaped the course of history through their 
inherent qualities of brilliancy, bravery, and sheer genius. Historians 
have since long abandoned such a simplistic prism of prime movers to 
analyze history and the events that changed the world (Subrahmanyam, 
Fleischer, and Kafadar 2020, 3), Sikh history has partly been transmit- 
ted throughout generations employing similar simplifications such that 
great political leaders like Banda (d. 1716), Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (d. 
1783), and Maharaja Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) tend to overshadow the 
contributions of their contemporaries who drove them to their military 
and political successes. Such honor, respect, and hyperemphasis of 
heroes also tend to overshadow the wider geo- and sociopolitical events 
in the Indo-Islamic world. In relevance to this current study, such honor 
and hyperemphasis furthermore overshadow the intellectual ideas that 
underpinned Khalsa Sikhs in their pursuit of power. 

Several studies have examined the wider geo- and socioeconomic 
developments that may have caused the Khalsa Sikh ascendance to 
kingship, and, though these studies have contributed significantly to 
widen our prospects to understand eighteenth-century Indo-Islamic his- 
tory, they have to some extent also resulted in unfortunate implications. 
What do I mean by this? Let us turn to the Khalsa rebellions that 
resulted in the politically sovereign dominion established by the first 
generation of Khalsa Sikhs, popularly known as the Khalsa Raj, or the 
rule of Banda Singh Bahadur (r. 1710-16). Sikh studies tends to be 
dominated by an academic framework, wherein theories on the Khalsa 
rebellion generally fall into two groups: some scholars have interpreted 
the Khalsa rebellion as a response to religious persecution, while others 
have interpreted the Khalsa rebellion as a widespread peasant revolt 
against the feudal order of the day (Dhavan 2011, §2), Such theories are 
quite beneficial to shed light on the military and socioeconomic aspects 
of the rebellion. But they fail to embrace the intellectual ideas, political 
agency, and political visions of the conquering Khalsa forces, who, as 
history records, implemented their own administration and system of 
governance in the newly conquered territories. 

The current dominant theories tend to divorce any intellectual connec- 
tions between, on the one hand, the politicized Khalsa forces who 
established their own raj and, on the other hand, Guru Gobind Singh’s 
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educational activities over two decades in the Anandpur court. Such 
divorcements and gaps tend to create narratives of innovation, as postu- 
lated by Anil Chandra Banerjee. As I demonstrate in this book, there is a 
notable connection between the intellectual, political, and social ideas 
studied in the Anandpur court and the later Khalsa warriors’ political 
objectives. 

If we assume that the Sikh ascendancy to kingship was a mere prod- 
uct of the personal ambitions and innovations of select individual Sikh 
leaders, as postulated by Banerjee, then why did the struggle and rebel- 
lions continue despite Mughal executions of these individual Sikh lead- 
ers? The Mughals had most likely assumed that the Khalsa movement 
and its political ambitions would deter and wither due to their gruesome 
public executions of the primary Khalsa leadership in broad daylight. 
With the benefits of hindsight, however, we may remark that the Khal- 
sa’s aspirations for rule and rebellion had much deeper roots, going back 
to the Anandpur court of Guru Gobind Singh and perhaps even earlier. 

The Khalsa’s quest for raj had deep ideological roots. Their vision of 
political sovereignty was therefore not dependent on the ambitions and 
innovations of any individual leader, which may explain the reason why 
the wider Khalsa movement continued to fight and struggle despite 
heavy losses and constant setbacks in leadership. The Khalsa’s powerful 
vision of sovereignty, conquest, and rule—originally ignited in the 
Anandpur court—remarkably continued to outlive its individual lead- 
ers, who died on the fields of battle. 

This powerful vision of conquest and rule is found in various varia- 
tions throughout eighteenth-century documents, the litany “raj karega 
Khalsa” (the Khalsa shall rule) having received an authorized position, 
as it is now sung as an integral part of the daily Sikh prayers. The 
Anandpuri court poet Sainapati eloquently captured the spirit of this 
powerful vision of sovereignty in a rather musical and triumphant man- 
ner in a lengthy paragraph in his Gursobha (The Guru’s splendor), com- 
pleted in the early eighteenth century. While awaiting the arrival of 
armed Khalsa forces from the south and dreaming of the reestablish- 
ment of the Khalsa’s sovereign raj at Anandpur, which had been sieged 
and destroyed by the Mughals four years prior, in 1704, Sainapati 
boldly exclaims, while speaking on behalf of the Khalsa Panth, 


After we have destroyed countless of our enemies, we will [extend our com- 
passion and] allow the remaining to flee in all directions, The [Muslim and 
Hindu] kings will be forced to abandon their territories—but where will they 
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be able to hide [from us]? ... It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will 
reestablish Anandpur! ... 

[Desperate] to save their lives, the kings of the earth [prithipat] will sub- 
mit themselves to us in public. It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will 
reestablish Anandpur! Once we have arrived in Anandpur, the [new Khalsa] 
kings will meditate on the one name. In each and every breath, they will 
meditate on the Khalsa; they will have no one else [to direct themselves 
toward]. With the blink of an eye, [the Khalsa] will eradicate the sins and evil 
deeds of this world. It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will reestablish 
Anandpur! (Ashok 2016, 137) 


While most historians have abandoned the Great Man Theory, we 
ought not to discard and rule it out completely either, as the compe- 
tences in leadership and the political agency exhibited by preeminent 
Sikh leaders such as Guru Gobind Singh, Banda, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh did contribute significantly to drive the 
Khalsa movement forward. . 

This book is not an example of a Great Man Theory centered on 
Guru Gobind Singh as a case study. Yet, to a large degree, I shed light 
on the contributions of Guru Gobind Singh in fostering and nurturing 
an intellectual environment that made his followers familiar with 
ancient ideas and branches of knowledge that strongly appear to have 
ignited some Sikhs’ quest for kingship. The eighteenth-century Sikh 
political triumph was hardly the product of Guru Gobind Singh alone, 
but he was a pivotal figure in its sweeping trajectory. Empowered by his 
vision of raj and political sovereignty, Khalsa Sikhs entered the eight- 
eenth century armed with numerous ideas of political dominance and 
governance. Burdened by the sheer weight of such political visions and 
ideas, Khalsa Sikh warriors had to continue down such trajectory, 
despite suffering heavy losses. 


STRUCTURE 


This book is divided into four parts. Part 1 introduces key philosophical 
ideas from the Sikh political tradition, followed by an introduction to 
the institutional setting of Guru Gobind Singh’s political endeavors, 
where more than one hundred Sanskrit- and Persian-literate scholars 
resided. The extensive literary output of Anandpur is overall reviewed 
to situate the intellectual context for all subsequent chapters. 

Part 2 examines a range of action-oriented compositions in the story- 
telling format that were produced in this institution, whereby we gain 
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insights into the Guru’s political objectives and teachings on efficient 
kingship to his followers. The compositions’ intertextual resonances to 
wider Sanskrit and Islamicate precedents are continuously highlighted 
to emphasize the Guru’s ambition to elevate his literary outputs to 
imperial heights. 

Part 3 steps outside the elitist milieus of Anandpur to examine how 
the Guru aimed to circulate his political ideas among the wider Khalsa 
Sikh community of peasants and traders, The Guru drastically restruc- 
tured the Sikh world and catapulted his loyal Khalsa Sikhs into leading 
positions of authority, while he embedded political posture into their 
conduct and rituals. Part 3 also examines a key text that formulates 
early articulations on the formation of a kingdom governed by Sikhs in 
the midst of the Indo-Islamic world. 

Finally, Part 4 examines three different expressions of Sikh rule over 
territories in the late seventeenth and eighteenth century, wherein the 
Tenth Guru, the first generation of Khalsa Sikhs, and later generations 
ruled over territories in Punjab. These three expressions may be regarded 
as different fruits of Guru Gobind Singh’s political education of his fol- 
lowers, which eventually culminated in the Sikh Empire of the Lahore 
maharajas (r. 1799-1849). 

As I end this introduction, it is worth repeating that it is essential that 
we recognize that anachronistic approaches to history, which are influ- 
enced by contemporary issues and events in the present, merely obstruct 
our prospects to understand and research early eighteenth-century Sikh 
sources. As such, in the following chapters I propose that future discus- 
sions on Sikh political sovereignty ought to be situated within a differ- 
ent analytical discourse: with that of Khalsa dharam (the Khalsa path of 
righteousness) not, as is often seen today, within modern-day concep- 
tions of confined homogeneous nation-states. 


PART I 


Intellectual and Institutional 
Contexts 


CHAPTER I 


Sikh Tradition and Rajniti 


The authoritative sources of Khalsa dharam(s), as they informed and 
were understood by the early to mid-eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs, 
embraced a wide range of didactic Sikh scriptures and literature. These 
included their holy scriptures Guru Granth Sahib and Dasam Granth 
Sahib, the exegetical works of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, the hagiographic 
Janam Sakhi and Gurbilas accounts that narratively explore the lives 
and teachings of the First and Tenth Gurus, and a limited selection of 
Anandpuri transcreations and eighteenth-century rahitnama documents 
that prescribe the code of conduct for Khalsa Sikhs. This rich selection 
of scriptures, literature, and documents informed the nascent Khalsa 
community in their dharam (righteousness), which overall encompassed 
their practices, rituals, duties, community narratives, philosophies, and 
ceremonies. 

For the Khalsa Sikhs, being the vanguard of the wider Sikh tradition, 
the Guru Granth Sahib, as their eternal Guru and primary scripture, log- 
ically demanded a significant role in the articulation of what Khalsa 
dharam was to become. Within Guru Granth Sahib’s conception of Sikh 
philosophy, karam (actions), dharam, and niao (justice) express different 
aspects of a coherent philosophy that entails active involvement in society 
at a social and political level (Bhogal 2018, 489). This is not a binary 
philosophy. Balbinder Singh Bhogal notes that “there seems to be a con- 
flation between peace and war, compassion and justice, love and violence 
internal to the Sikh tradition itself” (2007, 102). Such peculiar paradoxes 
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emphasize philosophical Sikh teachings that are explored in many of 
Guru Granth Sahib’s compositions and in those attributed to the Tenth 
Guru. The author of the late seventeenth-century Uggardanti ({Sharp] 
teeth of the fierce goddess), composed in Anandpur, illumines such para- 
doxes when he declares, “The Khalsa Panth will manifest in this world; 
the Khalsa will wage war to establish peace!” (P. Padam 2005, 261). 

As an expression of this philosophy, the early Gurus and their fol- 
lowers involved themselves actively in societal affairs, criticized the 
rulers and authorities in power, constructed cities, and worked for the 
betterment of people in a wide range of ways. Early on Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539), the founder and first singer of the Sikh tradition, equated 
efficient kingship with the implementation of justice (niao) in society, 
and this ruling ethos appears to have become the blueprint of later Sikh 
political theories referenced by Sikh intellectuals and poets well into the 
twentieth century (Adi Granth, 1240).! 

It is within this framework that early Sikh exegetical authors began 
to comment on societal affairs in their discussions on existence. This is 
best illustrated by the court poet Bhai Gurdas (15 51-1636), who served 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606) and Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. In his Braj Kabit Sawaye 
(Poetic verses in the Kabit and Sawaye meters), Bhai Gurdas remarks, 
“The subjects of a kingdom will experience material and social prosper- 
ity only when the king implements his politics /rajniti] within the frame- 
work of dharam” (Nabha 2005b, 313).? This is an intriguing verse, 
wherein we, perhaps for the first time, explicitly witness the confluence 
of rajniti and dharam in an early Sikh exegetical text. The Tenth Guru, 
his court poets, and later Khalsa chroniclers began to articulate differ- 
ent expressions, based on the active philosophy of Guru Granth Sahib, 
of how this philosophy of active societal involvement could manifest in 
a world of constant change, conflict, and strife. 


CONFLUENCE OF RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Before we examine the conception of rajniti in the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh, it is worth discussing some general misconceptions in regard to 
the separation of different spheres and domains in the early modern 
period. In general, distinctions between religion and politics do not 
exist in the Sikh tradition and are therefore to be considered as modern- 
ist constructs. To this we may further add that it is a modernist con- 
struct to create clear-cut distinctions between militarism and politics, 
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both in the Sikh tradition but also in wider Indic traditions. This can 
best be illustrated by the notion that the Kshatriya caste traditionally 
occupied the domains of both the military and ruling classes (Doniger 
1991, 128-§2). It is in such context that Balbinder Singh Bhogal notes 
in his brief discussion on classical Indic works wherein militancy is 
often embraced within dharam that “the Bhagavad Gita narrates the 
dialogue on Dharma between Krsna and Arjuna on the eve of war in the 
middle of the battlefield, not in a hermit’s cave” (2007, 115). 

Such confluence between dharam, rajniti, and yudh (militarism or 
warfare) may be difficult to grasp in a modern world dominated by 
secular liberal democracies, where army personnel are clearly separated 
from civil politicians who occupy parliaments and from the clergy who 
dominate religious institutions. Historically, however, there were far 
greater alignments in the Indo-Islamic world between the realm of mili- 
tarism, religion, and politics than there is today. What we today term as 
the spheres of civil society, the social realm, the religious domain, the 
political realm, and the military domain were far more integrated and 
aligned in Mughal India, and it is in such light that we must approach 
the politicization of Sikhs in the seventeenth century to understand the 
radical nature of Sikh teachings. 

What do I mean by this? With a clear grasp of societal distinctions 
today, we read Guru Nanak’s condemnation of caste discrimination as 
a matter pertaining to the social or spiritual realms. As such, charity 
work that addresses the social needs of lower castes and classes will 
likely be understood as an expression of compassionate philanthropy in 
civil society. In medieval Punjab, however, caste distinctions were 
enforced and integrated into the political frameworks of villages, cities, 
and wider society, and the social elevation of lower castes would there- 
fore cause major political and social disruptions to the existing order. 
As such, when the Gurus elevated and appointed the lower-caste Jats to 
positions of community leaders (manji and masand) and thereby 
instructed them to govern over the higher-caste Khatris, as recorded by 
Mobad Shah in his Dabestan-e Mazaheb (School of religions) in the 
mid-seventeenth century, existing social norms were inverted, which 
ignited major structural political changes over long-term society (Gre- 
wal and Habib 2001, 66). Indeed, as the Sikh chronicler Rattan Singh 
Bhangu noted in the early nineteenth century, the Tenth Guru aimed to 
undermine the existing political and social orders by the elevation of 
lower castes to kingship through a political education (Dhillon 2004, 
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So to which realm would we situate the social elevation of the lower 
castes of Indian society? Would it be the social realm of philanthropy, 
civil society, or perhaps the political domain? The answer is that it isa 
combination of all three, and it is for this reason that Balbinder Singh 
Bhogal notes, “The religiosity of Sikh Bhagati [worship] always carries 
with it a socio-political content” (2007, 108). In general, the Sikh tradi- 
tion takes a holistic approach to existence and, notes Bhogal, 


The medieval milieu out of which the Sikh tradition grows was already pre- 
disposed to view the divine as well as devotion as a double-edged sword, 
where religion spoke politics and politics courted religion, and where wor- 
ship often came with weaponry. To establish and maintain dharam both, it 
seems, are required. (110) 


For the sake of clarity, I continue to employ terms such as politics, 
militancy, and religion that create distinctions between these various 
realms, but, as noted, the distinctions do not apply historically, as these 
did not exist in Mughal India. 

As such, Sikh history and tradition are replete with examples of the 
Gurus and their followers interacting in the overlapping spheres of 
political and civil society, while they addressed concrete societal prob- 
lems such as political injustice and deep-rooted societal inequalities. 
Thus, recent scholarship has thoroughly established that the early Sikh 
tradition was not a quietist tradition restricted to the realm of interior 
religion and mysticism but rather a tradition that actively engaged with 
society at a political and social level (Banerjee 1984; Grewal 1996; 
Bhogal 2007; Mandair 2009; Pashaura Singh 2019). 


EARLY CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF POLITICAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


Significant developments in the temporal sphere took place during the 
reign of Guru Hargobind, the Sixth Guru, and he is popularly remem- 
bered as the first Guru to conduct himself in a regal manner. Sikh tradi- 
tion records that the first explicit, outer, and symbolic amalgamation 
between the spheres of temporal and spiritual affairs occurred during 
his coronation ceremony when he donned two swords, epitomizing the 
merging of the spiritual and the temporal. This amalgamation became 
known in later tradition as miri piri (temporal and spiritual power), and 
it is usually interpreted as a response to the recent execution of his 
father, Guru Arjan, in 1606 at the hands of the Mughal authorities, The 
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few extant sources contemporary to Guru Hargobind do not employ 
the specific terminology of miri piri, but its inherent meanings of tem- 
poral and spiritual engagements are most certainly implied, and the 
sources thereby provide a sufficient description of Guru Hargobind’s 
activities to testify that he was a Guru who conducted himself in both 
spheres. As a Sikh leader, he employed armed soldiers, went hunting 
with his servants, and engaged in armed battles against local Mughal 
authorities (Syan 2013, §7, 69). 

Today, as practiced by many Sikhs across the world, miri piri gener- 
ally tends to be interpreted as a form of active engagement in surround- 
ing societies, devoid of any political ambitions. As such, Guru Hargob- 
ind’s armed battles against local Mughal authorities are interpreted as a 
self-defense community response to the horrific execution of the Fifth 
Guru and later conflicts between the two parties. As previously noted, 
however, such distinctions between militarism and politics did not exist 
in the early modern period, and, by conducting such battles against the 
established authorities, the Sixth Guru firmly and thoroughly impinged 
on the sovereignty of the Mughal Empire. Based on the available con- 
temporary sources, however, it is rather difficult to reach firm conclu- 
sions on his political ambitions and aspirations. Most of the informa- 
tion we have on these early Sikh-Mughal conflicts are gleaned from 
later eighteenth- and nineteenth-century sources, and the near absence 
of contemporary Mughal and Sikh accounts makes it rather difficult to 
cull sufficient information on the specifics of miri piri and rajniti in the 
time of Guru Hargobind. Consequently, a study that teases out the 
political frameworks and aspirations of the Sixth Guru is urgently 
needed to supplement the groundbreaking work of Hardip Singh Syan, 
who took major crucial steps toward the construction of such a history 
in 2013. 

In the time of Guru Gobind Singh, however, we have a plethora of 
primary sources to inform our views on rajniti, and perhaps we can 
thereby gain insights into how the followers of Guru Hargobind may 
have understood miri piri. The compositions of several Anandpuri 
authors indicate that there was a close alignment between militancy, 
political ambition, and, more important for this study, territoriality. As 
such, there is no doctrinal inconsistency within Khalsa dharam between 
militancy, political ambition, and raj. 

This alignment between militancy and political ambition was poeti- 
cally championed by several Anandpuri court poets and later chroni- 
clers. The Anandpuri court poet Ani Rai, for instance, expresses such 
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sentiments in his Jangnama Guru Gobind Singh (The epic battles of 
Guru Gobind Singh), from the early eighteenth century, which celebrates 
the Guru’s martial prowess and victories when he writes, “Your sword 
creates/grants political sovereignty [patshahi]” (P. Padam 1976, 157). In 
the later appended sections of the Hazoori Rahitnama, a code of con- 
duct manual attributed to the Anandpuri court poet Bhai Chaupa Singh 
and compiled between 1700 and 1745, the poet equates warfare with 
political rule when he remarks, “Only by warfare is the right to rule 
established” and “Without weapons there can be no kingly rule; and 
without kingly rule the enemy will not be overcome” (McLeod 1987, 
171, 175). Such statements underscore an alignment between militancy, 
political aspiration, and territoriality that goes far beyond a simplistic 
understanding of miri piri as self-defense. 

With this backdrop of how to approach societal involvement, Guru 
Gobind Singh created and nurtured a space for his followers in which 
they could engage in topics of political authority, governance, and mili- 
tary power ina distinct way that was perhaps not experienced under the 
reigns of the previous Gurus. For the Tenth Guru, it was not enough to 
merely engage in that space through passive study and debate; the Guru 
also aspired for his followers to transcend that space and ignite major 
political disruptions in the Indo-Islamic world. For this reason most of 
the literary output of the Anandpur court seem to be composed of 
action-oriented literature, the so-called mirrors for princes, that teaches 
statesmanship and governance. I examine different mirrors throughout 
this book, but in essence these works make up a genre of literature com- 
posed across the world for the edification of emperors and kings. 

Known as Nasihatnama (Letter of advice) in the Indo-Islamic world, 
such works were often authored by Mughal courtiers and leading mem- 
bers of the ruling classes, thereby presenting an elitist view of society 
and the court. Several mirrors composed in the Middle East and the 
Persian world influenced the composition of mirrors in India, among 
these Qabusnama, composed in 1082; Siyasatnama, composed in 1091; 
and the Nasihat al-Muluk, composed between 1105 and tort (Alvi 
1989, 2). These works encompass themes usually found within Islamic 
legalistic texts: the ruler’s role in promoting the cause of Islam, the 
rights of the Islamic community and the minorities, ruling polity, holy 
war (jihad), and so on, The Indic tradition has also produced many such 
mirrors, the most popular among these being works such as the Paw 
chtantra, the Hitupdesha, the Arthshastra, and the Manu Simriti, which 
usually cover topics as wide as governance and bureaucracy, political 
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and strategic planning, the separation of castes to maintain the social 
order, and so forth. 

To ignite changes in society, the Guru had to respark a new confi- 
dence, boldness, and self-belief among his own followers such that they 
could recognize their own abilities to ignite major political and societal 
disruptions in the Indo-Islamic world. This is a topic that concerned the 
early nineteenth-century Sikh chronicler Rattan Singh Bhangu, who 
narrated that the Guru was significantly worried that his Sikhs were too 
meek and humble for the realm of political and worldly conflict and 
thereby in a position to be easily subdued by their enemies (Dhillon 
2004, 30-33). The Guru’s reformation of a Sikh political character 
would have been a major challenge in the early years of his reign, which 
saw a community traumatized by the recent execution of his father, 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, the Ninth Guru of the Sikh tradition (1621-75), at 
the hands of the Mughal authorities. Consequently, Guru Gobind Singh 
politicized his followers by aligning them with rajniti. 


POLITICAL AGENCY AND DAILY CONDUCT 


The term rajniti is popularly translated or understood as “politics,” the 
“science of politics,” and “political science.” While this usage may be. 
beneficial in a popular medium, such understandings can limit the wider 
semantics of the term as they are originally employed in many Sanskrit 
and Braj compositions. For a contemporary and contextual understand- 
ing of the term, we may turn to the Tenth Guru’s court poet Sainapati, 
whose employment of the term rajniti in his Chanaka Shastra Bhakha 
transcreation carries a much broader semantic range and scope of ideas 
than mere politics. 

The Chanaka Shastra Bhakha (The treatise/precepts of Chanakya in 
the vernacular) was most likely composed in the late 1680s and is a Braj 
transcreation of the Sanskrit Chanakya Niti Shastra. Chanakya, often 
regarded as the Machiavelli of the East, was a prominent political 
thinker of antiquity, and he is popularly remembered as the political 
engineer of the Maurya Empire, which ruled large territories of South 
Asia from 322 to 185 BCE. As a Sanskrit-literate leader, Guru Gobind 
Singh had studied the Chanakya Niti Shastra and most likely consid- 
ered some of its teachings relevant for the political edification of his 
followers. The Guru therefore commissioned Sainapati to translate the 
Niti Shastra, who then titled his composition Chanaka Shastra Bhakha. 
In his preamble Sainapati employs the word rajniti when he notes, 
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This transcreation of Chanakya can succeed only if you [God] assist me. I 
[Chanakya] have studied many ancient scriptures, and from these I have 
extracted many beautiful sayings on rajniti that I will contemplate on [in the 
following chapters]. (fol. 1a)' 


Readers now expecting a treatise on government formation, state econ- 
omy, and efficient bureaucracy will be severely disappointed. The sub- 
sequent chapters do not cover such topics that we would today classify 
as politics and political science but instead elaborate on the attainment 
of specific personal etiquettes, social skills, posture, and psychological 
attitudes of competition and defiance, particularly in contexts of family 
settings and friendships. This highly suggests that rajniti was semanti- 
cally understood to be a much broader category in the early modern 
period. In essence the chapters align rajniti with comportment and 
behavior and teach the mastery of rajniti in private contexts, which can 
then be extended to contexts of kingship and empire. The chapters 
richly illumine the confluence of the different aforementioned political 
and apolitical spheres we today approach as separated. Evidently, rajniti 
traditionally embraced, transcended, and could be employed in all 
domains of life: the social realm of philanthropy and civil society, the 
private domain of family and friendships, and the political domain of 
governance. 

As such, rajniti is a far broader term and characteristic than its more 
limited usage today that restricts it to politics. Such restricted under- 
standings have severe implications and can present a wrong impression 
that only rulers and government officials can be engaged in rajniti. Fur- 
thermore, they may leave the impression that anyone who merely stud- 
ies current societal affairs or follows the news daily is engaged in rajniti. 
Mastering rajniti is a posture and characteristic that follows adherents 
across the different spheres in life; it is an outlook on life and a way to 
carry oneself in the real world. By analyzing this Anandpuri transcrea- 
tion in its entirety, it follows that the inherent meaning of rajniti regards 
all human beings in all spheres of life. And, as such, rajniti is not pruma- 
rily confined to the elites who are already in power. With this broader 
semantic understanding of rajniti, Sikhs could eventually see that they 
too could engage in rajniti and become rulers of wealthy territories. 

An overall close reading of Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakba 
thereby suggests that the mastery of rajniti translates into an active life- 
style, wherein individuals carry themselves with pride, dignity, and 
honor in all situations, and they moreover develop a healthy skepticism 
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toward their fellow beings and the religious institutions and authorities 
in power. Rajniti characteristics result in constantly pursuing knowl- 
edge, being a critical thinker, and carrying a mindset that pushes back 
against any insults or oppression, regardless of it being from friends, 
family, or governing authorities. Mastering rajniti also entails never set- 
tling for basic respect and mere opportunity, as Sainapati remarks: 


Do not stay in a country where you cannot make a living, do not have rela- 
tives, have sparse opportunities for education, and where you are not 
respected. It is best you leave such a country! . . . [Moreover,] do not serve 
an oppressive ruler and do not befriend people who are deceptive. Cut ties 
with all religious masters [swami] who did not assist you [in your time of 
suffering] when they should have helped you. Why are you showing love [to 
such people and authorities]? (fols. 2b-3a) 


Rajniti also entails the characteristics of limited doses of guile and 
astuteness to outwit opponents or foreshadow situations where others 
might exploit you. Thus, Sainapati remarks that “people should not be 
too kindhearted. They should have small traces of guile inside them” 
(fols. 13a-b). 

Rajniti is to master your mind, impulses, and body. Rajniti is to 
know how to act constructively in all situations regardless of piety or 
external circumstances. In essence mastering rajniti results in the indi- 
vidual being a sovereign in all spheres of life, whether political or apo- 
litical. By ruling one’s own conduct, one can rule the world, echoing the 
words of Guru Nanak: “By conquering your mind, you conquer the 
world” (Adi Granth, 6). This is the understanding of rajniti and politi- 
cal agency reflected through Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha adap- 
tation from the Anandpur court. As we explore in later chapters, Guru 
Gobind Singh injected many of these aspects of rajniti into the Khalsa’s 
code of conduct (rahit). Accordingly, people should develop such per- 
sonal qualities if they wish to acquire, govern, and maintain territories. 

It is with this processual awakening of boldness and courage that 
words such as politicize and politicization are used in this book. As 
such, when I examine the Tenth Guru’s politicization of his closest fol- 
lowers, I particularly refer to the increased modes of political engage- 
ment that center on governance and the establishment of autonomous 
rule over territories that was, according to the primary sources available 
to us, not a topic of much concern during the reigns of the earlier Gurus. 
Similarly, when I refer to Sikh sovereignty, my focus is on the political 
sovereignty of the Khalsa collective that embraces notions of raj and 
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yudh and not on the individual sovereignty of the mind and the daily 
battle against the ego. 

Sikh political sovereignty is often expressed through the terms of raj 
and patshahi in precolonial Sikh literature. The famous Nirmala scholar 
Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, in his lexicon Gurgirarth Kosh from the 
1880s, points toward a temporal understanding of this term, as he 
defines patshahi as “kingship” and “kingship, of the kings,” thereby 
implying sovereign rule over territories (Kothaguru 2012, 618, 468). 
The terms patshahi, raj, rajniti, and yudh are common terms generally 
left untranslated throughout the following chapters.‘ 

While all the Gurus most definitely possessed rajniti, it is far more 
challenging to conclude how large a segment of the wider Sikh commu- 
nity also possessed rajniti over an extended and continued period. It 
may be reasonably argued that throughout most of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Gurus were the primary political agents within the Sikh com- 
munity, which may explain the absence of Sikhs in the political life of 
early modern Mughal India prior to the creation of the Khalsa (Syan 
2013, 126). The qualitative difference to note here is that even though 
the Gurus were politically active, with the inauguration of the Khalsa 
movement in the late 1690s, this political agency is transferred to a 
wider Khalsa collective. For this reason the early nineteenth-century 
chronicler Rattan Singh Bhangu posits that Guru Gobind Singh began 
to politicize his closest followers after his father’s execution in 1675, as 
he considered them to have become too humble and peaceful in their 
conduct (Dhillon 2004, 30-33). 

The creation of a library with political literature in Anandpur played 
a significant role in the Guru’s politicization of his followers, and, echo- 
ing the verses on the transformative nature of literature we saw in the 
preface, the Guru is said to have remarked, 


The Sikhs shall study kingship [patshahi] and forget their former [peaceful] 
ways. In time they will become rulers [governing from] their horses, [as this 
political study] will transform them from weak individuals into strong men 
of steel. (Dhillon 2004, 33) 


The vast quantity of political literature the Guru collected, authored, 
and commissioned in Anandpur is therefore significant to study to 
expand and inform our combined knowledge on the later political tri- 
umph of Khalsa Sikhs, 


CHAPTER 2 


The Anandpur Library 


Seventeenth-century Mughal India experienced a dramatic proliferation 
of literature across a multilingual register that included Hindi, Braj, 
Arabic, and Persian (Busch 2019, 73). During this culturally productive 
century, a large community of poets traveled widely between regional 
courts and brought with them a large quantity of literature in their 
search for patronage (2011, 19). This traffic resulted in a wide-ranging 
exchange of literature across regional boundaries, to the benefit of the 
young Guru Gobind Rai, who was ambitious to set up his own court 
and library. To his advantage many gifted poets settled in his sub- 
Himalayan town of Anandpur and contributed to what we may term 
the Guru’s extensive translation movement, which experienced a mass 
transcreation of ancient wisdom from the Indic and Islamicate 
civilizations. 

Since the early twentieth century, leading scholars in the field of Sikh 
studies such as Louis Fenech, Pyara Singh Padam, and Bhai Vir Singh 
have thoroughly examined the texts and contexts of Anandpur and 
brought much illumination to this lesser-known aspect of the Tenth 
Guru’s life (Fenech 2008; P. Padam 1976; V. Singh 1973, 1003-48). 
This chapter outlines and presents key aspects of Anandpur’s intellec- 
tual culture to set the social and institutional contexts for the Guru’s 
politicizing activities.’ 


29 
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ANANDPUR, COURT, AND LIBRARY 


The town of Anandpur (Town of Bliss), initially known as Makhowal, 
was established by Guru Tegh Bahadur, the Ninth Guru of the Sikh 
tradition, around the 1660s. The town is located in the scenic and 
mountainous Pahari region, with several beautiful rivers and streams 
flowing through the region. Today Anandpur has a population of 
roughly fifteen thousand citizens, and over the centuries the scenic land- 
scape has been dotted and graced with beautiful gurdwaras that com- 
memorate important historical events, such as specific martyrdoms and 
the completion of specific poetic compositions. 

In the seventeenth century, Anandpur bordered a string of semi- 
independent Rajput kingdoms that traced themselves back to antiquity. 
These kingdoms were often in conflict with one another or with the 
Mughal Empire, causing the region to be fairly vibrant and turbulent at 
times. Anandpur was most likely a rather small village in the time of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, but it expanded significantly during the reign of the 
Tenth Guru. The town most likely benefited from its geographic loca- 
tion, as visitors, scholars, warriors, traders, and pilgrims heading toward 
the Rajput kingdoms had to transit through Anandpur, which thereby 
secured an ever-expanding traffic of people who spent money in the town 
and perhaps even decided to settle permanently, Anandpur was more- 
over connected with major urban centers of the Mughal Empire, such as 
the nearby Sirhind and a bit farther the Mughal capitals of Delhi and 
Lahore, which eased communication with the wider Indo-Islamic world. 

It is rather difficult to estimate the size of Anandpur’s population, but 
it most likely had a settled population of a few thousand individuals, 
combined of a mixture of local ethnic Paharis and migrated Sikhs from 
the Punjab plains who desired to live close to their Guru. It is highly 
likely that Anandpur was more closely aligned culturally with the indig- 
enous Rajput customs and norms of the sub-Himalayan territories than 
with the culture and customs of the Punjab plains, which is reflected in 
the vocabulary, tropes, and content of many Anandpuri compositions. 

It was here that Guru Gobind Singh held court, and over time his 
court came to be staffed with more than a hundred Sanskrit- and 
Persian-literate court poets from different religious traditions who 
contributed to Anandpur’s growing central library, which encompassed 
volumes in Sanskrit, Braj, Punjabi, and Persian. Through the Guru's 
extensive patronage, literature from various branches of knowledge 
was composed on history, mysticism, politics, medicine, architecture, 
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education, geography, astrology, prosody, warfare, and governance. 
Many of these court poets taught several skills and languages to Sikh 
pilgrims who visited Anandpur from across the Indo-Islamic world, 
while discussions on philosophical and political matters was a frequent 
occurrence for these pilgrims to observe as spectators. 

The size of the Sikh population in the seventeenth-century Indo-Islamic 
world is unknown at present, but there was no single region where Sikhs 
constituted a majority population. Sources from the early seventeenth 
century, such as the Vaara (Ballads) of Bhai Gurdas, mention that Sikhs 
were scattered across the Indo-Islamic world, often residing near major 
trade routes and urban centers. Persian sources from 1708 corroborate 
such claims and narrate that Sikhs were to be found in all major regions, 
cities, and towns; they specifically mention sizeable demographics in pop- 
ulous Mughal regions such as Lahore and Multan (Grewal and Habib 
2001, 105). A majority of these Sikhs were merchants and traders from 
the Khatri caste and peasants and rural landholders of the Jat caste (Dha- 
van 2011, 3). Overall, the Guru’s followers constituted a minority wher- 
ever they resided, and it may be safe to estimate that their numbers did 
not exceed more than one hundred thousand individuals during the late 
seventeenth century, many of whom would occasionally visit the Guru in 
Anandpur to seek his blessings and bring him financial offerings. 

Because of this pilgrimage traffic, Guru Gobind Singh experienced a 
notable increase in affluence and followers. Muhammad Qasim, in his 

Ibratnama from 1723, narrates that Guru Gobind Singh had acquired 
more resources than his predecessors and “after some time, the inclina- 
tion to serve him on the part of all kinds of people exceeded every limit 
and there was no month or year when the roads were not filled by the 
caravans of people carrying offerings to him” ( Grewal and Habib 2001, 
113). Qasim continues to narrate that this wealth, affluence, and fol- 
lowing elevated the Guru to a status similar to that of a Mughal noble. 
For a majority of his life, the Guru ruled over the Sikh world from his 
formidable and affluent court at Anandpur.’ 

Contemporary historical sources do not provide sufficient details on 
the institutional or administrative setup of the Anandpur court and the 
wider architectural complex through which the Guru exercised his 
intellectual and political powers. Colophon information provided in 
some Anandpuri compositions, however, reveal intriguing insights into 
social life, intellectual methodologies, and hierarchies within the schol- 
arly milieu of Anandpur. These colophons, moreover, appear to be cor- 
roborated and elaborated on by later accounts that sought to redress 
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such gaps with anecdotes and narratives of the day-to-day activities, 
which makes it possible to paint a clearer picture of key aspects of life 
and society at the Anandpur court.’ 

Unlike Muslim empires, which tended to name their literary institu- 
tions, such as the Abbasid Empire’s Bayt-al-Hikma (The House of Wis- 
dom), the early Sikh tradition does not appear to have named the liter- 
ary court of the Guru nor his library. In the early twentieth century, 
Bhai Vir Singh, in his voluminous Kalgidar Chamatkar (The marvels of 
the plume-wearer), titled the Guru’s court as the Vidiya Darbar (The 
Court of Knowledge/Wisdom) in his fifty-page examination of Anand- 
puri court poetry, while Louis Fenech has recently titled the court as the 
Sikh Darbar (V. Singh 1973, 1003; Fenech 2008, 136; 2013, 8). We 
must be cautious, however, in portraying the Anandpur court as entirely 
centralized, static, and fixed. Discussing early modern courts overall, 
Allison Busch notes, 

Whereas our default position may be to think of a court as a rooted phenom- 

enon located in a particular city and centered on the individual personality 

of the ruler, such a model obscures the fluidity and multi-pronged nature of 


the institution. Far more than just the entourage of a particular emperor, 
courts are constituted by an array of military, administrative, and cultural 


personnel that operate from diverse locales. (2010, 295) 


Indeed, the colophons of several compositions, such as Sainapati’s 
Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, Pandit Sukhdev’s Chhand Vichar Pingal, and 
the three major works attributed to Guru Gobind Singh—Ram Avatar, 
Krishna Avatar, and the Gobind Gita—as well as Girdhar Lal’s Pingal- 
sar, depict a diversity of intriguing locales where these compositions 
were composed. These locales include “the Guru’s court of formidable 
authors” (sabha mahi lekhak param sujan); the strategic Anandgarh fort 
at the western outskirts of the town that provided Sikh warriors a com- 
manding outlook on Mughal territories; the banks of the flowing Satluj 
River; the greater town of Paonta (where the Guru resided with his poets 
from 1685 to 1688); and the raj of Guru Gobind Singh. Here we see that 
the poets localized their compositions according to different standards, 
which included the Guru’s specific royal court; a particular building or 
dwelling; an undefined, scenic, and natural locus; a larger town; and a 
political constellation. Thus, literary activities occurred across various 
locales, which indicates a decentralized culture of intellectual activity. 
In essence the court of Guru Gobind Singh was located wherever the 
Guru was present, and it is more historically accurate to conceptualize 
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an intellectual culture developed and fostered around the physical body 
of Guru Gobind Singh than to limit and isolate the intellectual endeav- 
ors to a specific locale in the form of a fixed, static court. This accords 
very well with a traditional and pious understanding of the Guru-Sikh 
relationship emphasized in the Guru Granth Sahib: “Wherever my Sat- 
guru travels and sits, that place elevates to absolute beauty. The pious 
Gursikhs will seek out such places, take its sacred dust and apply it to 
their foreheads [as a sign of humility and devotion]” (Adi Granth, 450). 
For the most part, however, the intellectual endeavors did occur in the 
context of a fixed court, and for this reason I continue throughout the 
following chapters to refer to the Anandpur court as the prime locale, 
institution, and context for scholarly activities. 

The Guru’s creation of a court and library appears to have had clear 
political implications, as, notes Pashaura Singh, vast libraries were 
powerful and potent political symbols of rulership in Mughal India 
(2006, 137). Later tradition describes the raison d’étre of the Anandpur 
court to be a complete subversion of both classical caste hierarchies and 
Brahmin monopoly of knowledge dissemination, thereby challenging 
contemporary power structures in society. This is illustrated in a popu- 
lar anecdote that can be found in several nineteenth-century accounts, 
where a Brahmin scholar refuses to teach a group of Sikhs Sanskrit due 
to their low-caste backgrounds (Raju 2011, 820). Being outraged at the 
Brahmin’s arrogance, the Guru remarked, “Oh Brahmin. Those Sikhs 
whom you call low castes—one day it will be from these very Sikhs that 
you Brahmins will have to learn Sanskrit. They will become your hon- 
orable teachers [vidiyaguru]” (819). The subversion of traditional hier- 
archies and the ambition to foster an egalitarian citizenry for people of 
all castes was a distinctive ethos of Anandpur, and the court poet Hans 
Ram Bajpei therefore described the town in the following way in his 
nagaravarnana (city description) of Anandpur: 


Anandpur is entirely different to the [exclusive] residences of Indra and the 
devtas. Anandpur is entirely different to the [exclusive] worlds of the demi- 
gods and the master sages; Anandpur is entirely different to the [royal courts 
of the Hindu and Muslim] kings and warriors. [The only inclusive] territory 
where people of all castes and backgrounds can come to dwell in bliss is within 
this territory named Anandpur, a true source of bliss. (P. Padam 1976, 137) 


Such eulogies of Anandpur, notes Louis Fenech, “run counter to descrip- 
tions we find in more Hinduized Brajbasha courtly poetry, as it rejects 
the separation of castes,” and such descriptions may be indicative of 
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Anandpur’s ideals and ethos as the supreme seat of Sikh political, intel- 
lectual, and cultural power (2008, 140). 


ANANDPUR’S INTELLECTUAL MILIEUS 


Several eighteenth-century sources describe Guru Gobind Singh’s early 
and proactive efforts to attract scholars, poets, and scribes to arrive and 
settle in Anandpur. These same sources also describe how the Guru 
dispatched his followers across major urban centers of the Mughal 
Empire to collect and bring back any literature containing valuable 
knowledge that could benefit the Sikh community. Eighteenth-century 
sources and contemporary scholarship usually present four reasons and 
motivations for the arrival of poets: (1) the Guru’s active efforts to invite 
poets to Anandpur; (2) invitations from other already-residing poets; 
(3) economic opportunity; and (4) poets fleeing persecution from the 
Mughal court (Fenech 2008, 136-37). 

The colophons of some individual compositions appear to support 
such reasons and motivations. For instance, in his adaptation of Maha- 
bharata’s Drauna Parva from 1696 (The book of Drauna, which illus- 
trates the horror of unethical warfare), the Hindu and former Mughal 
court poet Kuvresh, who, according to Sikh tradition, fled forced con- 
version to Islam at Delhi’s Mughal court and sought shelter and patron- 
age in Anandpur, intriguingly remarks, “It is only due to Guru Gobind 
that the entire community of scholars and intellectuals still survive and 
thrive in this world” (P. Padam 1976, 140). In other cases, it appears to 
have been the beautiful and picturesque scenery of the region that 
attracted scholars. In his Singh Gau Ki Katha (The story of the lion and 
the cow), Pandit Devidas notes, “I made Anandpur my new home 
[because of its beautiful] gardens, trees, animals, and birds of the for- 
ests. Now, I will never be reborn, and my fear of death has been dis- 
pelled” (fol. 124b—12 5a). 

Despite some initial tensions across caste boundaries, there was an 
overwhelming majority and representation of Brahmins and Khatris 
among the court poets of Anandpur, this being a logical outcome of the 
social conditions at the time, where it was primarily the upper castes 
who were entitled to access schooling and learning. Most of the court 
poets had their origins in the greater Punjab, but many came from the 
regions of Delhi, Kashmir, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and Gujarat. 

It is generally common to restrict the role of court poets and scholars 
to literary endeavors alone, The court poets of the early modern period, 
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however, were not merely artists engaged in literature production. 
Court poets could be, among other things, “teachers, advisors, histori- 
ans, political commentators, diplomats, and military men. They were 
essential not only to the literary culture, but also to the society of their 
day” (Busch 2011, 17). Such a vast scope of skills is representative of 
many of the Anandpuri court poets, best illustrated in the enigmatic 
Persian-literate court poet Bhai Nand Lal Goya, who served the Guru 
for over a decade. Louis Fenech’s close reading of eighteenth- to twenti- 
eth-century Sikh sources portray the court poet Bhai Nand Lal Goya as 
a “scribe, poet, soldier, deputy governor, puzzle solver, emissary, 
Quranic scholar, and finally, Sikh devotee par excellence” (2008, 201). 
It is crucial to emphasize that Anandpur attracted more than a hundred 
of such court poets, whose combined works contributed to the cultural 
and political identity formation and empowerment of late seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Sikhs. 

After the poets found residency and patronage at the Guru’s court, 
the nineteenth-century chronicler Giani Gian Singh narrates that they 
established themselves in a great mansion or palace (mahal) in Anand- 
pur, where they could engage in their literary endeavors. This mansion 
does not exist at present, but we may assume that it was an architectur- 
ally large estate, considering the vast number of court poets in Anand- 
pur, along with the prominent level of respect they were bestowed in 
terms of payment and rewards for their scholarly endeavors. Giani Gian 
Singh notes that the mansion contained the hundreds, if not thousands, 
of books the court poets and Sikhs brought to Anandpur, as well as the 
hundreds of books produced through the Guru’s extensive patronage. 
He furthermore notes that the Guru issued a specific order that prohib- 
ited books from leaving the mansion, thereby ensuring the growth of 
literature in the library (Raju 2011, 851). 

The internal organization of the mansion is not definitively known, 
but we may surmise that it consisted of two parts: the private working 
area of the Guru and his court poets and a public area where they dis- 
_ played their literary outputs to Anandpur’s citizenry. Over time the 
mansion came to include a central library with a staffed administration, 
translation department, manuscript workshops, and a debate and learn- 
ing institution that was visited by scholars, poets, and Sikhs from all 
over the Indo-Islamic world. Modeled on the Mughal imperial library, 
the mansion’s library likely was divided into several departments based 
on linguistic divisions. The library departments would then have con- 
sisted of a Sanskrit department with original source compositions, a 
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Braj department with transcreations and original compositions, a Pun- 
jabi department, a Persian department, and perhaps an Arabic depart- 
ment. Moreover, it is highly likely that there was a department that 
housed the Guru’s own manuscripts. In an intriguing manuscript of the 
Baznama (The treatise on falconry), originally composed in Persian, 
the colophon notes, “Now begins the Baznama. It has been copied from 
the Guru’s [own] manuscript” (P. Padam 1976, 46). 

Here it is crucial to emphasize that Sikhs throughout centuries have 
failed to transmit the titles of Anandpur’s Persian literary canon. 
Recently, however, Louis Fenech (2013), through his close reading of 
the Zafarnama and Hikayat, thoroughly demonstrated the presence of 
classical Persian literature in the Anandpur library, such as Abul-Qasim 
Firdawsi’s Shahnama and Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan and Bustan, and their 
influence on the Persian Sikh compositions compiled in the Dasam 
Granth Sahib. Indeed, Guru Gobind Singh’s sheer mastery over this 
body of literature is indicative of the comprehensive study of Persian 
classics at the Anandpur court. The Mughal crown prince Muhammad 
Dara Shikoh’s Persian translation of the Upanishads, titled Sirr-i Akbar 
(The almighty secret), was present in the Anandpur library, and we may 
therefore conjecture that the court poet who brought this manuscript to 
Anandpur had accompanied it with a larger selection of rich Mughal 
literature, such as the Majma-ul Bahrain, the Akbarnama, the Razm- 
nama, Maw’izah-i Jahangiri, and so on. 

Further research is required to determine any potential Anandpuri 
transcreations of Persian and Arabic literature into Braj. There is a pos- 
sibility of such translations having been conducted, as the author of the 
Anandpuri composition Gobind Gita (The song of Gobind) and the 
early twentieth-century scholar Bhai Vir Singh both posit the presence 
of Arabic literature in Anandpur (Ram, n.d., 503; V. Singh 1973, 1005). 
In this regard, the author of the Gobind Gita, traditionally attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh, remarks, 


I have transcreated the Gita within [Anandpur’s] Anandgarh Fort. . . . | have 
[here] seen vernacular transcreations of all the Vedas, Puranas, and the 
Quran/Middle Eastern scriptures [kitab]. In all of them I see the essence of 
the One who permeates everything. The vernacular languages, Sanskrit, and 
Arabic are all to be considered as the voice of the One who permeates all. 
(Ram, n.d., 503) 


Over time Anandpur’s great intellectual institution experienced ao 
extensive traffic of scholars, poets, translators, copyists, calligeaphers, 
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philosophers, soldiers from the bustling military labor market, commu- 
nity leaders, and mystics who provided Sikhs a renewed accessibility to 
some Of the greatest ideas and philosophies of the past. By 1704 the 
Guru and his poets had developed a formidable intellectual culture at 
Anandpur. Collectively, they spent twenty-four consecutive years on 
assembling, composing, translating, and discussing a wide range of lit- 
erature that each contributed to the development of the Sikhs’ social, 
cultural, and political identity formation. It is during these years that the 
Sikhs’ world of reference was expanded and graced with ideas from dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, such as history, diplomacy, mythology, 
prosody, astrology, battle theory, mysticism, and lexicography, to 
unlock the wisdom of past civilizations. Literature on natural and social 
sciences were commissioned through the adaptations of the eighteen 
Maha-Puranas, which are popularly thought to be works of mythology 
but are in fact encyclopedic literature covering such vast subjects as min- 
eralogy, botany, architecture, geography, social history of several Indian 
provinces, systems of education, medicine, theories on artwork, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Approximately 145 Anandpuri transcreations and 
original compilations are still extant today, and they collectively provide 
intriguing insights into the learnings of the Anandpuri readership.* 

Scholars have noted that the vast seventeenth-century Rajput litera- 
ture composed in vernaculars are to be regarded as more than mere 
translations or summaries of source texts. The vernacular translations 
are independent poetic works in their own right that carry with them 
cultural and political implications for their time. For this reason it is 
more sensible to regard the translations as transcreations. It is possible 
to glean sociopolitical information from these transcreations that is his- 
torically significant by paying close attention to the translators “lan- 
guage registers, imagery, emphases, inclusions, omissions and overall 
narrative strategies” (Busch 2012, 290). Let me illustrate a captivating 
example of a potential reworking of a verse by the court poet Sainapati 
in his transcreation of Chanakya’s Niti Shastra that might shed light on 
interesting meta-information. The opening verse of the eighth chapter 
describes various methods for a king to balance and maneuver in differ- 
ent asymmetrical power relations between competing sovereigns in a 
nonconflict situation: 


If [the opposing king] is stronger than you, then you can win him over by 
petitioning him. If he is weaker than you, then win him over by granting him 
gifts or charity. . . . If he is equal to you, then you win him over by exhibiting 
your own strength. (Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, fol. 16b) 
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Though we do not have access to the particular Sanskrit manuscript Sai- 
napati used as the basis for his Braj transcreation, it appears that Sainap- 
ati modified this verse, perhaps to keep it in accordance with Sikh political 
ideas of justice. While Sainapati suggests that a strong king ought to show 
forbearance by treating a weaker king with kindness through charity and 
gifts, it appears that the original Sanskrit version suggests that weaker 
kings are to be subjugated and struck down such that powerful kings may 
assert their dominance over the weaker (see, for instance, Ramesh 1997, 
53; Sharma 2011, 81). This appears to be a rather typical and classic sym- 
metry between hierarchies that is often encountered in Vedic literature 
(Doniger 1991, xxx-xxxi). As such, the Anandpuri compositions are not 
to be regarded as mere mimicries or line-by-line translations of ancient 
works but are to be read as independent works that can inform us signifi- 
cantly on the sociopolitical and intellectual milieu of Anandpur and the 
ideas and dialectics that shaped the nascent Khalsa community. 

Intriguingly, Anandpuri literature contains several layers of past 
Indic knowledge that was composed across several millennia. This is 
particularly the case in the compositions that are “encyclopedic,” such 
that they function as summary compilations of ancient and complex 
knowledge systems. We have already noted the Chanaka Shastra Bha- 
kha, where the colophon states, “I [Chanakya] have studied many 
ancient scriptures, and from these I have extracted many beautiful say- 
ings on rajniti that I will contemplate on [in the following chapters]” 
(fol. 1a). The chapters then assemble different layers of Vedic and post- 
Vedic knowledge from past Indic civilizations summarized into short 
succinct verses in this particular book. Such summaries made it much 
more accessible for new readers and listeners to master a vast, complex, 
and ancient knowledge system, as the short and compact verses were 
easy to transmit and memorize. Similarly, Pandit Sukhdey, in his origi- 
nally authored Adhyatam Prakash (The manifestation of divine wis- 
dom) from 1698, states that the Vedantic content he is presenting is 
based on far older scriptures and the philosophical ideas developed by 
the eighth-century Vedic scholar Adi Shankaracharya: 


Rishi Vyasa passionately studied the [voluminous body of literature con- 
nected with the] Vedas, and he then summarized their teachings into shorter 
verses [sutra]. Sri Guru Shankardev then popularized these sutras [among 
the masses]. After having studied and reflected over these sutras, 1, Sukhdev, 
then internalized these teachings within my heart, and for the benetit of 
uplifting others I have now composed this beautiful composition in a ver 
nacular. (fols. tb—2a) 
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In several verses Sukhdev identifies his sources from the vast body of 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature. In his discussion on the wavering mind 
and the five senses, he for instance notes, “The soul is separate from 
intelligence, so states the revered Master [bhagvan, i.e., Adi Shankara- 
charya]. This separation of soul and intelligence has been detailed in his 
book ‘Atam Bodh,’ a true treasury of wisdom” (fol. 34b). 

Following the ethos of the Guru Granth Sahib, which commands 
Sikhs to “study knowledge” and use that knowledge to “benefit others,” 
much of the Anandpuri literature carries action-oriented and didactic 
purposes that are often presented in the phalashruti (fruits of listening) 
verses that declare the merits obtained from studying particular compo- 
sitions, the fruits often being of intellectual or soteriological ends (Adi 
Granth, 356). In this regard, the court poet Girdhar Lal, in his Pingalsar 
(Ocean of poetics), which instructs readers on how to compose remark- 
able literature, notes, “The virtuous individuals who study this manual 
with a deep concentration will ultimately master all knowledge on pros- 
ody [chhand gian avhi sakal],” while the poet Hardas notes the follow- 
ing in his celebration of mystical love through a series of tales of the 
bhagats of Guru Granth Sahib: “Prem Ambodh is the title of this manu- 
script. Whoever studies or listens to its teachings shall find eternal peace 
and happiness” (P. Padam 1976, 173, 180). 


SHARING AND DISSEMINATING KNOWLEDGE 


It appears that there was a conscious effort to slowly demolish the higher 
classes’ teaching and knowledge hegemony. In this light it is reasonable 
to assume that the Guru worked actively to prevent the emergence of a 
new upper class of court poets by ensuring that knowledge was not 
restricted to the poets of his court. Many procedures appear to have 
been initiated to bridge the gap between common Sikhs and the elitist 
poets so that knowledge could be disseminated to new groups of people. 
It is reasonable to suggest that this resulted in an intellectual and social 
empowerment of many common Sikhs, who became familiar with 
ancient ideas, discourses, and vocabulary. As mentioned previously, the 
colophons reveal intriguing information on various social phenomena 
at the Anandpur court, and the later eighteenth- to nineteenth-century 
historical accounts redress, sometimes quite liberally, the details left out 
of the contemporary accounts. 

In a much later account, titled “Questions and Answers Session 
between the Poets,” in Santokh Singh’s mid-nineteenth-century Suraj 
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Prakash (The manifestation of the sun), we are granted an insight into the 
Guru’s objective to bridge this gap by ensuring that his followers con- 
versed with the poets. In the account we encounter a Guru who diligently 
challenges his poets to provide answers to a wide range of philosophical 
and practical questions. The poets Kuvresh, Balabh, Gunia, Sukhia, Gur. 
das, Sainapati, Sukha Singh, and Kalua then provide an answer in succes- 
sion for each question. During the discussions some poets eagerly answer 
the Guru’s questions, while others remain silent. The Guru then turns to 
the silent poets and challenges them to provide an answer. At the end the 
Guru is stated to have remarked, “Listen, Sahib Singh . . . It is you [the 
court poets] who are to answer the questions of the congregation [san- 
gat]. The sangat belongs to you [and you belong to the sangat]” (Aulakh 
2010, 636-38). 

Similarly, many languages were taught in the Guru’s court to aid the 
dissemination of knowledge from the elitist poets to the common Sikhs. 
Starting as early as the 1680s, according to one particular tradition, the 
Guru dispatched five Sikhs of a lower caste to Benares—the highest seat 
of Sanskrit learning in Mughal India at the ttme—from where they stud- 
ied in disguise for many years to come.’ After their return to Anandpur 
a decade later, they were mandated by the Guru to teach Sikhs Sanskrit 
and similar Shastric knowledge they had acquired from the Brahmins of 
Benares. 

The extant manuscript record indicates that a substantial majority of 
the compositions were written in the Gurmukhi script. This makes it 
sensible to suggest that there were academies teaching Gurmukhi for 
the populace at large and for the newly arrived non-Sikh scholars and 
poets in particular, for whom Gurmukhi would have been a foreign and 
unusual script. The nineteenth-century scholar Giani Gian Singh has 
provided the names of some of the scholars who taught languages in 
Anandpur—among these the aforementioned five Sikhs who were sent 
to Benares: Ganda Singh, Ram Singh, Karam Singh, Vir Singh, and 
Saina Singh. He moreover notes that Bhai Nand Chand translated many 
books from Persian, such as the Bahar-e Danish (Spring of knowledge), 
and taught the language to others. Giani Gian Singh conclusively 
remarks, “By having sangat with these men, many Sikhs began to study 
Sanskrit and Persian” (Raju 2011, 866-67). Other poets who were flu- 
ent in Persian and most likely taught it to others include Bhai Nand Lal 
Goya, Bhai Rai Singh, and Pandit Kirpa Ram, 

Teaching linguistic skills and disseminating knowledge within the 
court appear to have been highly prioritized. The court poet Dharam 
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Singh is said to have served the Guru’s son, Sahibzada Jujhar Singh, as a 
private tutor, while the Brahmin court poet Pandit Devidas served as the 
vidiyaguru (honorable teacher) of the lower-caste poet Sainapati, who 
came from a Jat background. In seventeenth-century Mughal India, it 
was rather unusual for Brahmins to teach Jats, and it may be for this 
reason that Sainapati notes the following personal information in his 
medicinal Ayurvedic transcreation of the Megh Binod, which he com- 
posed in his later years and titled Sukhsain (Companionship of peace): 


[My father’s name was] Bal Chand, and he was a poet beyond words. He 
belonged to the Mann subcaste [of Jats]. He was a citizen of Lahore and was 
a great poet and intellectual with a great love for writing and reading. I, 
Chandrasain Sainapati, was his son, and I too learned to enjoy poetry, 
despite my low intellect and uncultured ways. Later in life I was greatly 
empowered and honored [for my poetry] in the court of Guru Gobind. There 
[in Anandpur] I also found my vidiyaguru; his name was Chandan Devidas. 
He made me equal to himself [in scholarship] by training my intellectual 
capabilities. (P. Padam 1976, 102) 


The manuscript colophons also illumine intellectual activities of knowl- 
edge sharing at the Anandpur court. In his transcreation of the Shanti 
Parva (The book of peace, which teaches the duties of rulers, efficient 
governance, and jurisprudence) from the Mahabharata, the Kashmiri 
Pandit Kashi Ram acknowledges his fellow court poet Pandit Mithu for 
having taught him the esoteric and inner meanings of the Pandav Gita 
(The song of Pandav), when he notes, “The initiated/twice-born Mithu 
from Guru Gobind Rai’s court taught me the exegesis of the Pandav 
Gita” (P. Padam 1976, 110). 

Though the methods of transcreation cannot be gleaned from the col- 
ophons, the later nineteenth-century narratives provide intriguing details 
on this subject, and it becomes evident to us that it was not all poets who 
knew Sanskrit, though they transcreated Sanskrit works into Braj and 
other dialects. Giani Gian Singh notes that traditionally trained Brahmin 
pandits, such as the previously mentioned Mithu and Devidas, read out 
and explained the Sanskrit content of the Indic classics to the Braj-trained 
court poets, who would then versify it in a vernacular (Raju 2011, 866). 
Such teamwork ensured that knowledge was transmitted between vari- 
ous poets in the court in their cocreation of compositions. Here it is cru- 
cial to note that the Mughals, since the time of Emperor Akbar in the 
sixteenth century, employed the same method to translate Sanskrit epics 
into Persian, where pandits recited and explained the Sanskrit content to 
Muslim scholars, who then versified it in beautiful Persian. 
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In this way institutional and practical procedures were initiated to 
bridge the dissemination of knowledge between the poet-scholars and 
the common folk represented by the sangat. By doing so many poets 
from traditional low castes were empowered and elevated to become 
teachers themselves. In this regard it is essential to remark that Rattan 
Singh Bhangu, the author of the much-celebrated Sikh epic Panth Pra- 
kash (The manifestation of the [Khalsa] community) from the 1810s, 
traced his own intellectual lineage back to Sainapati. 

We do not know much about the roles of females in the Anandpur 
court, and here later narrative traditions do not seem to be of much 
assistance. In a short intriguing poem appended to an early Dasam 
Granth Sahib manuscript from the mid-1690s, the court poet Mangal 
Rai petitions Mata Jito, the wife of Guru Gobind Singh, in the follow- 
ing way: “I have one important financial request that I humbly ask for 
you to solve, And I also ask you for leave [from my duties as a court 
poet|” (P. Padam 1976, 131). Why is Mangal Rai petitioning Mata Jito 
and not Guru Gobind Singh, whom we would expect to be the prime 
addressee to such a request on financial and administrative matters? We 
do not know the exact role females fulfilled at the royal court, but such 
poems are indicative that Mata Jito, and by extension a larger group of 
female devotees, had some kind of responsibility in regard to the 
finances and administrative duties within the court. 

After the siege of Anandpur in 1704, the widows of Guru Gobind 
Singh set up their own court in Delhi, from where they held a supreme 
role as leaders of the Khalsa movement and steered it through one of its 
most challenging periods of survival and expansion. Tradition records 
that the Delhi court of the Matas was bustling with musicians and poets, 
from where they issued royal edicts and engaged in diplomatic relations 
with Mughal and Sikh leaders, while they steered finances from one part 
of Mughal India to another to strengthen Khalsa and Sikh institutions in 
faraway provinces. It is highly likely that the Delhi court of the widows 
was modeled on the Anandpur court by manifesting their personal 
knowledge and political skills developed in Anandpur. 

As a Sikh court and the central seat of power, it was only natural that 
literature and scripture from the time of the earlier Gurus continued to 
be studied and promoted. The extant manuscript record reveals copies 
of the Puratan Janam Sakhi (The ancient life stories [of Guru Nanak}) 
from 1690 and 1701, though it is difficult to ascertain if these were 
produced in the Guru’s court or elsewhere (Mann 2009, 6). Giani Gian 
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Singh notes an old tradition of calligraphers and scribal Sikhs occasion- 
ally bringing manuscripts of the Guru Granth Sahib to Anandpur to 
acquire a signatory stamp of approval by the Guru (Raju 2011, 898). 
Giani Gian Singh, moreover, notes the teaching sessions of the well- 
known tradition of santhia (correct pronunciation of Gurbani) as a 
regular occurrence in Anandpur. In the colophon of one manuscript of 
the Guru Granth Sahib from 1692, the Anandpuri court poet and scribe 
Hardas left his trace: “This manuscript has been completed; it was 
scribed by the calligrapher Hardas; it was scribed by Guru Gobind 
Singh’s own calligrapher!” (P. Padam 1976, 179). 

One spectacular phenomenon that can be gleaned from the literary 
output of Anandpur, which we explore further later in this book, is its 
consistent insistence on political sovereignty as something distinct from 
Mughal service, hegemony, and jurisdiction. Similar Rajput literature 
produced by the court poets of the Rajasthani kingdoms tend to be char- 
acterized by notions of swamidharma (the righteousness of serving a 
master), where the poets praise the Rajput kings for their uncompro- 
mised loyalty and military service to the reigning Mughal emperor 
(Busch 2012, 303, 306, 311). Remarkably, such notions of subservience 
and loyalty are not declared in the literary outputs of Anandpur, and 
instead the court poets in some of their colophons emphasize that they 
composed specific compositions in the raj of Anandpur. This may indi- 
cate that the poets were adamant to ensure that they, through their 
political propagation, communicated to the outside world that Anand- 
pur was a politically sovereign dominion, a raj ruled by Guru Gobind 
Singh, whom they graced with lofty titles carrying imperial precedents 
across the linguistic register such as raj raja dhirajam, shahan shah, sul- 
tan, badshah, rai, and narind. These epithets and titles imply imperial 
kingship, and in general a close reading of the Anandpuri court compo- 
sitions does not give the impression that they were written in a territory 
that formally belonged under any Mughal or Rajput jurisdiction. 

Overall, the outlook on Anandpur we receive from a close reading of 
the contemporary sources and later historical narratives portrays a bus- 
tling court of immense intellectual activity. Through the Guru’s exten- 
sive patronage, literature from various branches of knowledge was 
composed, as incoming Sikhs and poets enriched the ever-expanding 
library of Anandpur. Many of the court poets taught visiting Sikh con- 
gregations several skills and languages, while discussions on philosoph- 
ical and political matters were frequent occurrences. Anandpur was a 
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thriving intellectual hub, and it can reasonably be argued that it was for 
this reason that the court poet Mangal enjoined people to arrive and 
settle in Anandpur: 


The entire world kneels before the son of the Ninth Guru, who commands a 
full mastery of the sword and detachment. Reciting these words, the revered 
Mangal experiences everlasting tranquility. Sahib Guru Gobind Rai is the 
one who grants you bliss. If you too desire to experience this bliss, then come 
to Anandpur! (P. Padam 1976, 132) 


CHAPTER 3 


Oceans of Knowledge 


According to tradition, two major compilations comprise the primary 
literary output of the Anandpur court, and both compilations informed 
and designed Sikh political aspirations for raj in a range of significant 
and unique ways. This chapter reviews these major compilations to situ- 
ate the intellectual context of the Guru’s rajniti compositions. 

The first is a mysterious, and perhaps now lost, compilation titled 
Vidiya Sagar (The ocean of knowledge), which included the combined 
literary works of the Anandpuri court poets. This compilation is said to 
have weighed more than 660 pounds and contained works pertaining to 
history, diplomacy, prosody, astrology, battle theory, mysticism, dic- 
tionaries, mineralogy, botany, architecture, geography, social history of 
various Indian provinces, systems of education, medicine, theories on 
artwork, painting, and sculpture. The Vidiya Sagar was a grand compi- 
lation of several independent books of various lengths, and it was com- 
posed in a variety of languages and regional dialects, including classical 
Braj, Sanskritized Braj, Sanskrit, Persian, Punjabi, and perhaps Arabic. 

According to several eighteenth-century chronicles, the original man- 
uscript of the Vidiya Sagar disappeared during the evacuation of Anand- 
pur in 1704, though later nineteenth- and twentieth-century Punjabi and 
British writers appear to have come across large surviving sections, as I 
examine in a later chapter. Many of the individual books that made up 
the historical Vidiya Sagar survived through scattered independent man- 
uscript copies, and, as such, these books continued to have a tradition 
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and textual transmission within the Sikh community. The most popular, 
still widely circulated today, are the Persian works of Bhai Nand Lal 
Goya, Pandit Sukhdev’s Adbyatam Prakash, Sainapati’s Chanaka Shas- 
tra Bhakha, and his Gursobha that to this day still serve as integral lit- 
erature in the traditional curriculum of indigenous Sikh educational 
institutions, 

The second major compilation to emanate from Anandpur is known 
today as the Dasam Granth Sahib (The revered book of the Tenth 
{Guru]), which contains a vast selection of compositions historically 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. These compositions include a miscel- 
laneous array of works of a devotional and narrative nature. The shorter 
devotional works, Jap Sahib and Chaupai Sahib, and certain verses of 
the Akal Ustati, Bachitar Natak, and Chaubis Avatar are recited daily 
by Sikhs across the globe and have thereby acquired a liturgical position 
within Sikh praxis. Other compositions are lesser known among Sikhs 
and have a much longer magnitude. These include the voluminous 
Bachitar Natak Granth, Pakhyan Charitar, and Shastarnam Mala 
Puran, which primarily center on a series of narratives on warfare, 
mythology, sexual exploits, deceit, and abundant praise of weaponry 
and their particular usages on the battlefield. 

The Dasam Granth Sahib is thus a compilation of several composi- 
tions of various length, and it is composed in a variety of languages and 
regional dialects, including classical Braj, Sanskritized Braj, Persian, and 
Punjabi, for which scholars have regarded the combined compilation as 
a “multilingual archive of the Guru’s court, allowing us to form a more 
complete picture of Guru Gobind Singh’s understanding of himself and 
his Sikhs and their place in a symbolic universe shaped by both Indic and 
Islamicate pasts” (Fenech 2013, 35). The current printed edition con- 
sists of 1,428 pages, making it slightly shorter than the Guru Granth 
Sahib, with its 1,430 pages. Roughly 80 percent of the Dasam Granth 
Sahib consists of the books Bachitar Natak Granth and Pakhyan Chari- 
tar, both of which I examine as distinct expressions of didactic mirrors- 
for-princes literature on rajniti, raj, and yudh in the coming chapters. 

Popular perceptions regard the compilation of the various books into 
a uniform scripture to have taken place around the 1740s, roughly over 
three decades after the passing of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708. However, 
through a close reading and examination of early manuscripts from the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh’s court activities and later eighteenth- 
century hagiographies, Kamalroop Singh’s groundbreaking research has 
recently demonstrated that large sections of the Dasam Granth Sahib 
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had already been compiled as a uniform compilation within the lifetime 
of Guru Gobind Singh, perhaps even at his own dictation (Singh and 
Mann 2015, 11-56). The compilation was thereby quickly accepted as 
scripture by Khalsa Sikhs and employed as a signifier of Khalsa dharam 
in the eighteenth century, as pious Khalsa Sikhs began to integrate its 
individual compositions into their daily liturgical practices and lifecycle 
ceremonies. The Dasam Granth Sahib’s poetics and narratives acquired 
such sanctity that it eventually became the grand standard of emulation 
onto which contemporary and later Sikh chroniclers modeled their own 
poetic compositions, 


REORGANIZING ANANDPURI WORKS 


Historically, seventeenth- or eighteenth-century Sikh literati clustered 
the Anandpuri compositions into two major text groups: the composi- 
tions of the court poets compiled in the Vidiya Sagar and the composi- 
tions attributed to the Tenth Guru compiled in the Dasam Granth 
Sahib. With the benefits of hindsight and three centuries of textual 
transmission, it may be useful to classify the combined literary output 
of Anandpur according to a much wider group of five clusters to gain a 
better understanding of how these works were utilized historically. 

In the first cluster, we may insert the Anandpuri compositions that 
acquired a normative position within the Sikh community and over 
time significantly informed orthodoxy, praxis, and traditional educa- 
tional curricula. These compositions have a long textual tradition and 
have thereby been granted an elevated position within the Sikh com- 
munity. This cluster contains various compositions attributed to the 
Tenth Guru that have attained a liturgical position suitable for daily 
worship and amrit initiation into Khalsa ranks. These include composi- 
tions such as Jap Sahib, Chaupai Sahib, and select verses of the Akal 
Ustati. This cluster moreover contains famous compositions such as the 
Braj and Persian compositions of Bhai Nand Lal Goya (including the 
famous “raj karega Khalsa” declaration that is sung and recited daily 
by millions of Sikhs across the globe), Pandit Sukhdev’s Adhyatam Pra- 
kash, Nanua Vairagi’s Punjabi poems, Girdhar Lal’s Pingalsar, Prahlad 
Rai’s transcreation of fifty Upanishads, Hirday Ram Bhalla’s Hanuman 
Natak (Exploits of Hanuman), and Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bha- 
kha as well as his Gursobha. 

The compositions in this cluster have historically been employed 
by the wider Sikh community, and in educational terms they were 
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significantly transmitted and taught to younger generations by the tra- 
ditional Nirmala, Giani/Taksali, Udasi, and Sewapanthi orders, who 
adopted these compositions as a part of their curricula. In the past three 
centuries, these works have been copied, transmitted, studied, and 
taught by thousands of pious Sikh scholars, who also constructed sev- 
eral exegetical commentaries for the benefit of future Sikh scholars, 
Notable examples of past exegetical scholars are Pandit Thakur Nihal 
Singh Nirmala, who compiled a comprehensive exegesis on the Jap 
Sahib in 1872, titled Chakradhar Charitar Charu Chandrika, and 
Mahant Ganesha Singh, who wrote an exegetical commentary on the 
Adhyatam Prakash in the late nineteenth century. 

Some of the most popular compositions from Anandpur that were 
integrated into later curricula, such as the Divan-e Goya, Chanaka Shas- 
tra Bhakha, and Adhyatam Prakash, consist of concise and succinct 
texts structured as didactic manuals, the verses often being quite short, 
instructive, and self-contained. The production of such short and con- 
cise compositions that could easily fit into very small manuscripts made 
it easier to transport such ancient and complex knowledge systems 
across regions, often being aided with an oral exegesis by a scholar. 
Many extant nineteenth-century manuscripts of these compositions are 
quite small in size, which may indicate that the associated production 
costs would have been minimal, thereby ensuring a wider geographic 
dissemination of Anandpuri knowledge. Intriguingly, the Adhyatam 
Prakash and Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, easily among the most widely 
reproduced and circulated works of the court poets, continue to be stud- 
ied today and were employed in the early educational formation of 
many former leaders of the Akal Takht, including Joginder Singh Vedanti 
and Giani Kirpal Singh (Kirpal Singh 2020, 171, 189). 

We can also easily detect traces of Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bha- 
kha in the Damdami Taksal’s Gurmat Rahit Maryada (The Gurmat/ 
Sikh code of conduct), composed in the 1970s. In certain passages Gur- 
bachan Singh Bhindranwale and his coauthors have virtually para- 
phrased verses from the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha by writing them out 
in Punjabi prose and supported them with close-to-identical versified 
passages from the Nanak Prakash (The manifestation of [Guru] Nanak), 
by Santokh Singh, who they thereby allude to as their main source. 

Compare, for instance, the Gurmat Rahit Maryada’s declaration, 
“Mothers and fathers who do not teach their offspring any learning are 
great enemies of their own children” (Khalsa 2009, 162-63), with the 
following verse from the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha by the Anandpuri 
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court poet Sainapati: “Those parents are the worst enemies of their own 
children, who do not teach them letters and educate them” (fol. 7a). 

In several other instances throughout the Maryada’s chapter, it is evi- 
dent that the authors have paraphrased Chanakya’s teachings in Pun- 
jabi prose. Similarly, the authors of the voluminous Gurbilas Patshahi 
6 (Splendors of the Sixth Sovereign) from the early eighteenth century 
to the mid-nineteenth century and Pandit Hardyal in his Saruktavali, 
completed in Lahore under Sikh imperial rule, quoted select verses from 
Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha (Sewapanthi 2005, 37, 52). Such 
intertextual references and passages illustrate the influence across cen- 
turies of certain Anandpuri compositions on later dominant Sikh works, 
such as the early nineteenth-century Nanak Prakash and the mid-twen- 
tieth-century Gurmat Rabit Maryada of the Damdami Taksal. They fur- 
thermore provide an illuminating historical window into the traditional 
curriculum in the formation of an early nineteenth-century Sikh scholar 
of the grand standard of Santokh Singh, who is one of the most senior 
masters of the Sikh intellectual tradition. : 

In the second cluster, we may insert those Anandpuri compositions 
that appear to have influenced Sikh literati—poets, scholars, and chron- 
iclers—in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who used these com- 
positions as a grand standard of emulation onto which they modeled 
their own poetic compositions. In this cluster we may mention Bachitar 
Natak, whose stylistic features, content, and narrative can be detected 
in contemporary works such as Sainapati’s Gursobha, the anonymous 
Prem Sumarag, and indeed the entire precolonial gurbilas (splendors of 
the Guru) genre, which modeled itself on the Bachitar Natak. Using 
such sophisticated works from cluster one and two as their point of 
departure, early modern Sikh scholars participated in the wider philo- 
sophical debates of their time as equal actors and constructed a flexible 
ecosystem, wherein old and new works, students, emerging scholars, 
and practices constantly circulated across regions where Sikhs resided. 

In the third cluster, we may insert those Anandpuri compositions that 
appear to have been popular among eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Sikh warriors and nobility at the martial camps and royal courts. These 
warriors and nobles sought to promote, sponsor, publish, discuss, or 
align themselves to these compositions. In this cluster we may mention 
the voluminous Pakhyan Charitar and the different Chandi composi- 
tions from the Dasam Granth Sahib that appear to have been famous 
among Khalsa warriors. We may moreover mention the Anandpuri 
Mahabharata, which was later transcreated in the kingdom of Patiala in 
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the mid-nineteenth century by its Sikh maharajas, who commissioned it 
to suit their own political ends. 

This new Mahabharata transcreation appears to have become a pres- 
tigious and cultural text of the Patiala Kingdom. Maharaja Narinder 
Singh (r. 1846-62), who was a great patron of the arts, commissioned 
this new Mahabharata, which combined the books of some of the 
Guru’s court poets, his own royal court poets, and the Guru's adapta- 
tion of the Bhagavad Gita (Bhasha Vibhag 1961, 131-36). It is highly 
likely that the maharaja sought to compile a powerful text that sym- 
bolically connected his own royal house with the prestigious court and 
institution of Guru Gobind Singh, extending the maharaja’s legitimacy 
to rule back into prehistoric India. Other compositions belonging to 
this cluster may include the Anandpuri court poet Thihkan Das’s tran- 
screation of the voluminous Asvamedh Parva (The book of royal horse 
sacrifices) from the Mahabharata, whose publication was sponsored by 
Maharaja Hira Singh from the Nabha Kingdom in the late nineteenth 
century (P. Padam 1976, 144). | 

In the fourth cluster, we may insert those Anandpuri compositions 
present in the Anandpur library yet appear to have had a minor impact 
on traditional Sikh scholarship and society, as well as on the warriors 
and nobles. A large majority of the Anandpuri compositions listed in 
the appendix fall into this cluster. They appear to be known solely due 
to the manuscript record, internal colophons, and sporadic references in 
later Sikh chronicles, as well as the excavations of contemporary scholar 
Louis Fenech and others. Fenech (2013) has recently established the 
presence of Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shahnama and Sheikh Sadi’s 
Golestan and Bustan in the Anandpur library, despite a loud silence on 
these works in historical eighteenth- to twentieth-century sources.' 

In the fifth and final cluster we may insert a group of obscure works 
that Sikh scholars have posited or speculated to have been composed in 
the Anandpur court, though much more scholarship is required. In this 
cluster we may mention works such as Jaita’s Das Gur Katha, the 
Baznama, the Manu Simriti, the Yog Vashistha, and a long string of apoc- 
ryphal compositions attributed to Guru Gobind Singh or his court poets. 

As such, it is evident that in the past three centuries, select Anandpuri 
compositions have significantly informed Sikh praxis, rituals, ceremo- 
nies, beliefs, and curricula. Sikhs have furthermore elevated some 
Anandpuri works at the expense of others, and it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact reasons for why the early Sikh community transmitted and 
embraced the compositions of some poets and not of others. 
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Despite the eventual destruction of Anandpur’s central library in 
1704, we are today in a fortunate position to be able to gain fragmen- 
tary glimpses of the library’s past grandeur through the manuscripts that 
were subsequently saved, preserved, copied, studied, recited, circulated 
across vast territories, commented on, and transmitted throughout the 
following generations, as Sikhs aimed to preserve this vast corpus and 
heritage of literary works. In this regard, it is significant to note that 
Santokh Singh encouraged the following in regard to Anandpuri court 
poetry to his mid-nineteenth-century Sikh audiences at a time when the 
Sikh community was experiencing the height of its political powers: 


Study it, listen to it, and have firm faith in it. Manifest love and dispel all 
illusions. Walk on the sublime path, meditate on the true name, and you will 
attain liberation. I prostrate and kneel [before all the Anandpuri court poets. 
Now go and] study their compositions without harboring any anger in your 
hearts (Aulakh 2010, 842),? 


Considering the great quantity of literature produced in Anandpur, it 
may be argued that it is critical to bring in these lesser-known works 
from the periphery of historical Sikh studies and locate them closer to 
the center. Many of these compositions informed the nascent Khalsa in 
their intellectual and political struggles for raj and therefore have much 
to contribute to our understandings of how Mughal legitimacy was 
undermined, and Sikh hegemony was elevated. 


CONTROVERSY AND AMBIGUITY 


Let us briefly comment on some issues involved in the study of Anand- 
pur’s compositions on rajniti. It is quite a challenging task to construct 
an intellectual Sikh history by using the compositions of what may be 
the scattered Vidiya Sagar and the Dasam Granth Sahib as my primary 
sources. One major and crucial challenge to the current study is that it 
rests on a body of literature that the scholarly community is yet to con- 
clusively date and ascribe authorship to, though it must be emphasized 
that most scholars today are of the opinion that these compositions’ 
provenance can be traced to the Anandpur court, specific authorship 
notwithstanding. This methodological challenge is particularly evident 
in regard to the compositions attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, which 
I examine in great detail in the following chapters to draw out contours 
of independent political Khalsa traditions. But it is also the case in 
regard to the other dozen Anandpuri compositions I reference and 
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quote from, as they have been little studied in academic scholarship, 
particularly Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, the Prem Sumarag, 
and the Gobind Gita. 

In the present study, I systematize and categorize these various indi- 
vidual compositions to illustrate to the readers the trajectory of a coherent 
Anandpuri narrative and instructive focus on raj and rajniti across a wide 
spectrum of literary genres: storytelling literature, didactic rahitnama 
documents that outline different codes of conduct, political treatises, and 
extensive voluminous epics from the Islamicate and Indic civilizations. 
Across these various genres, written in different languages, there is a 
coherent focus on matters pertaining to raj and rajniti, and, as such, it will 
become evident that there was a wider and larger culture of such study in 
Anandpur. While the rajniti literature of Anandpur may have quantitively 
made up but a small percentage of the combined literary output, qualita- 
tively it is overrepresented, as much of the literature consists of volumi- 
nous magnum opus compositions such as Mahabharata, Shabnama, the 
Puranas, and the Dasam Granth Sahib’s compositions. Said differently, a 
majority of the space on the Anandpur library shelves would have been 
occupied by matters pertaining to raj, rajniti, and yudh,? 

As will become clear to the reader, Sikh studies of particular political 
books were not isolated or sporadic events but rather a part of a much 
wider culture of comprehensive political study in Anandpur. It is for this 
reason that I posit that a political education took place in Anandpur, As 
such, if future scholarship determines that a particular composition 
may belong to a later period than that of the Anandpur court, it will do 
little to disturb the thesis in the current study, as I construct the follow- 
ing intellectual history on a much larger cluster of contemporary and 
near-contemporary primary sources. Combined, the narrative that 
emerges from these sources evidently demonstrates the trajectory of an 
intellectual and political line of thought that underpinned Khalsa 
dharam and the pursuit for raj in the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. These sources are then corroborated by secondary 
sources from the later eighteenth century to demonstrate a continued 
emphasis and long-standing tradition on matters pertaining to rajniti. 
As we shall note, the many Anandpuri court poets wrote on identical 
political topics, complemented one another’s works, and championed 
the Guru’s political cause to establish a raj ruled by Sikhs in the heart of 
the Indo-Islamic world. 

In general, the Anandpuri rajniti compositions comment an and advo- 
cate government constellations of kings and kingship, the discourse often 
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centering on rajas (kings), maharajas (emperors), and similar terminol- 
ogy. Though this might be surprising to readers who are familiar with 
the later mid-eighteenth-century historical conceptions of shared sover- 
eignty between all members of the Khalsa movement in the form of the 
Sarbat Khalsa (Unified Khalsa), late seventeenth- and early eighteenth- 
century Anandpuri literature in general devises monarchial systems as 
the primary and traditional state institution. This was, after all, the only 
form of governance employed in the Indo-Islamic world at the time and 
hence the object of the literary studies in Anandpur. However, it must be 
emphasized here that it is of little use to impose modern understandings 
of feudalism onto the conception of kings and kingship in our judgment 
on Anandpuri compositions, and such approaches will undermine any 
studies on the vast body of literature emanating from Anandpur. 

The specific terminology employed in Anandpuri works may further- 
more constitute a challenge in the study of political sovereignty. The 
vocabulary employed by Guru Gobind Singh and his court poets, using 
such terminology as raj (independent political rule), patshah (emperor/ 
king), and patshahi (political sovereignty), was similarly employed figu- 
ratively by the earlier Gurus and their court poets to describe God or 
the persons and spiritual reigns of Guru Nanak and Guru Arjan (Adi 
Granth, 74, 966). We know, from the contemporary sources available 
to us, that Sikhs in these earlier times did not live under an autonomous 
Sikh rule, nor were they preoccupied with concerns on kingship and 
territoriality to the extent we witness in the Anandpur court. So how do 
we make sense of this specific yet vague terminology that features in 
both the Guru Granth Sahib and the Anandpuri works? Are we to 
interpret the Anandpuri works’ identical usage of terminology as mere 
eulogy, panegyrics, and symbolic speech? Is the Khalsa’s raj really a ter- 
ritorialized kingdom, or is it a figurative and philosophical ideal that is 
never supposed to materialize? 

In recent years Western scholarship in Sikh studies has increasingly 
advanced our knowledge on Sikh sovereignty, power, and kingship dur- 
ing the Tenth Guru’s reign (Rinehart 2011; Fenech 2013, 2021; Singh 
and Mann 2015; Shah 2017). These scholarly discussions have sought 
to analyze the courtly works of the Tenth Guru and his poets to yield 
knowledge on how these comprehensive compositions introduce and 
develop ideas pertaining to rajniti, political sovereignty, and rule among 
the Sikh and non-Sikh audiences of these works. Such topics are com- 
plex to study due to the often controversial or vague source material 
available to historians and researchers of the early Khalsa period. 
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As the following chapters illumine, a vast corpus of rajniti literature 
was composed in the Anandpur court that encompassed and taught all 
aspects of governance and kingship, spanning from institutional struc- 
ture, government administration, palace politics, and political intrigues 
to much wider philosophical reflections on political dilemmas and state- 
craft. As the political education evolved throughout the 1680s and 
1690s, it appears that Guru Gobind Singh and his followers began to 
declare their political sovereignty explicitly, which resulted in opposi- 
tion and skirmishes with the neighboring kings and rulers. These his- 
torical trajectories may point toward a territorialized and more literal 
interpretation of such concepts as raj, patshahi, and patshah, not as a 
replacement of their earlier usage but as an extension. This is not unlike 
how many Sikh scholars generally approach Anandpuri literature’s 
usage of terminology related to war and weaponry (yudh, kharag, etc.) 
through a more material and martial lens than when the same terminol- 
ogy occurs in earlier Sikh literature and scripture, where they often refer 
to the figurative sword of wisdom that cuts the bonds of ignorance, the 
war against the ego, and so forth. Similarly, notions of raj and patshabi 
tend to be characterized by a stronger emphasis on territoriality and 
temporality in the works of the Tenth Guru and his poets than in previ- 
ous Sikh literature and scripture. 

There are other contextual concerns regarding semantics that are 
worth considering. In his recent discussion on Sikh sovereignty, Louis 
Fenech propounds that political sovereignty is equivalent to raj in the 
Bachitar Natak, attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, and in the Gursobha, 
authored by Sainapati, though they appear rather vague in their elabo- 
rations (2021, 25). Fenech furthermore remarks that it is quite surpris- 
ing that Sainapati “does not explicitly demonstrate a more overtly 
imperial dimension” in his narrative of the inauguration of the Khalsa 
in the late 1690s (20), Sainapati’s soft language is not surprising, how- 
ever, if we examine his text and scholarship in the context of wider 
Anandpuri literature. As we noted previously, rajniti in an Indic context 
is not restricted or confined to the realm of empire and kingship, and it 
is for this reason that much didactic rajniti literature in Braj and San- 
skrit plays out in more apolitical settings. 

As we will explore in part 2, rajniti was taught in Anandpur using a 
diversity of situational examples and social settings. For instance, rajnitt 
is taught in the Pakhyan Charitar through examples of household rela- 
tionships, everyday conflicts, and sexual scandals, In the Hitupdesha 
(Beneficial advice) and Panchtantra (Five treatises), rajniti is taught 
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through fables and stories from the vast animal kingdom. And in the 
Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, rajniti is taught and exemplified through situa- 
tions of family and friendship settings. Households, fables, sexual scan- 
dals, and friendship settings initially strike one as apolitical, but it is 
through such everyday settings that much Indic literature teaches rajniti. 
As such, when the Hitupdesha and Chanaka Shastra Bhakha provide 
teachings and meditate on stories concerning true friendship, it is essen- 
tially instructing the reader on how to select political allies and what qual- 
ifications and characteristics friends and allies ought to have. In a similar 
fashion, discussions on sons and offspring relate to teachings about royal 
successors, while discussions on wives relate to the queens of the palace. 

At first glance these rajniti compositions do not strike one as relating 
to politics but rather as relating to the social arenas of life, and they in no 
way seek to present any overtly imperial dimensions. As noted previ- 
ously, the preamble to the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha situates the work 
within a rajniti setting, and shortly thereafter the following verse appears: 
“[Be willing to] abandon a bad son, a bad wife, bad friends, and a bad 
country” (fol. rb). In light of the approach presented here, such verse is 
essentially to be interpreted as be willing to abandon a disloyal successor, 
a disloyal queen, disloyal allies, and disloyal subjects. Similarly, Sainap- 
ati provides the following advice to emerging Sikh rulers: 


A true friend/ally is someone who prevents you from harmful deeds and 
inspires you to do virtuous deeds instead. A true friend is someone who pre- 
vents you from making errors and instead brings out the best in you. Never 
does a true friend leave you in challenging times of struggle, [and at such 
challenging times] they are always ready to support you and give you good 
advice. (Sewapanthi 2005, 112) 


In this regard we may emphasize that the Chanakya Niti Shastra with 
its soft language was extensively studied by Sainapati, who transcreated 
it around the late 1680s, and we may therefore surmise that it influ- 
enced him significantly and played a crucial role in his own political 
education. This may explain his absence of any expected imperial 
dimensions in his Gursobha narrative he authored later in life. As we 
shall note in a later chapter, however, Sainapati does to a certain extent 
provide overtly kingly dimensions in his framing of the events surround- 
ing the Guru and his Anandpur raj in his Gursobba. 


CHAPTER 4 


Institutional Context of the 
Dasam Granth Sahib 


While the Dasam Granth Sahib is studied and recited solely by Sikhs 
today, historically it was the cosmopolitan and upper-class poets’ in the 
Guru’s court who constituted its immediate audience. Many of these 
were Brahmins, who were the traditional custodians of Vedic and San- 
skrit heritage. This chapter recontextualizes the Dasam Granth Sahib by 
an emphasis on its institutional context, which may provide scholars 
new prisms to interpret its rajniti teachings and ambitions for rule. 

The Dasam Granth Sahib employs a sophisticated and tradition- 
bound elitist vocabulary, carrying motifs, tropes, and symbols drawn 
from an intellectual pool of ideas from Indic and Islamicate pasts. Since 
the immediate audience was a group of highly and traditionally edu- 
cated Brahmin scholars, it can reasonably be argued that many of its 
compositions carry traces of such readership, as the text is heavily San- 
skritized, here understood in light of Srinivas’s definition of Sanskritiza- 
tion from 1958: 


Sanskritization means not only the adoption of new customs and habits, but 
also exposure to new ideas and values which have found frequent expression 
in the vast body of Sanskrit literature, sacred as well as secular. ... These 
ideas reach the common people through Sanskritic myths and stories. (Kris- 
han 2008, 273) ; 


Due to its apparent and extensive explorations of such “Hindu” myths, 
stories, symbology, and sexualized narrations of deceit, educated Sikhs 
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in the colonial era began to question its association with Guru Gobind 
Singh. In his Gurmat Martandh (The light of the Guru’s path), the 
leading Singh Sabha scholar, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, for instance, 
selectively quoted and juxtaposed individual verses from the Dasam 
Granth Sahib with teachings from the Guru Granth Sahib to demon- 
strate contradictions in instruction, and he thereby ignited an unprece- 
dented separation between the two primary scriptures of the Sikh tradi- 
tions, which is still in effect today (200 §a, 5). Precolonial Sikh history, 
however, does not warrant such a divorce of canon. In the chaotic after- 
math of the Anandpur court’s destruction and the widespread dispersal 
of its court poets after 1704, the primary readership and the scholarly 
institutional context of the Dasam Granth Sahib underwent severe 
changes, as Sikhs had to conserve its manuscripts and ensure its trans- 
mission decentralized from a courtly context. In the span of a few years, 
the dispersed Sikhs became the primary custodians of the Dasam Granth 
Sahib. With its affiliations to Guru Gobind Singh’s court, the Dasam 
Granth Sahib was popularly understood to have been authored by the 
Guru himself, and Sikhs increasingly began to adopt its various compo- 
sitions as sacred scripture and establish its centrality within Khalsa Sikh 
praxis. 


RECONTEXTUALIZING THE DASAM GRANTH SAHIB 


Historically, it appears that there was an awareness and recognition 
among early modern Sikh scholars that the content of the Dasam 
Granth Sahib was remarkably different to that of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Works such as the Sikhan Di Bhagatmala (The garland of devoted 
Sikhs) from the 1780s and the Shahid Bilas Bhai Mani Singh (Splendors 
of the martyr Bhai Mani Singh) from 1803 illustrate, however, that the 
differences were not perceived in terms of authenticity and authorship, 
but the focus was rather a dialectic in how the two scriptures served 
dissimilar needs and evoked different sentiments in pious Sikh readers 
and reciters. As such, the Shahid Bilas categorizes Guru Gobind Singh’s 
compositions as teachings that evoke and arouse a warrior spirit (bir 
ras) in its readers (Singh 2007, 59). 

In the Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, we encounter several accounts where 
the Anandpuri court poet Bhai Mani Singh, a pivotal and intriguing 
scholarly individual who bridged the Anandpur court with the struggles 
of later Khalsa warriors, is approached by groups of Sikhs who ask a 
range of questions on important Sikh personalities, literary works, 
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history, and philosophy. In one important account, a group of Sikhs 
categorize the Guru Granth Sahib as a scripture that evokes devotion 
(bhagti), and the group then asks why the Guru’s compositions primarily 
relate tales of warfare (yudh) and deceit—and hence do not evoke bhagti. 
Bhai Mani Singh then clusters Guru Gobind Singh’s compositions into 
three major text groups: compositions of wisdom, warfare, and tales of 
deceit. It is noteworthy that in the account each cluster carries a didactic 
purpose such that the martial compositions were written to enable Sikh 
ascendancy to raj, while the tales on deceit were meant to enable high 
moral standards among Sikhs. There is a clear separation between the 
devotional sentiments evoked by Guru Granth Sahib and those of war- 
fare and political ascendancy evoked by the Tenth Guru’s compositions, 
as the court poet Bhai Mani Singh is stated to have remarked: 


The Guru desired to grant his followers a raj, so he therefore composed these 
martial compositions [yudhmei bania] and taught them how to wield weap- 
ons /shastra di vidiya]. . .. Show affection to the hymns [shabad] of all the 
Gurus [and know for certain that] the martial compositions [of the Tenth 
Guru] were written for a specific purpose. Reciting the devotional composi- 
tions [of the Guru Granth Sahib,] do not enable the readers to participate in 
warfare. ... When war approaches, you will succeed on the battlefield [if 
you have studied the diverse martial works of the Tenth Guru,] and you will 
ultimately establish a raj, where you will be able to serve and protect the 
devotees. (S. Padam 2013, 361) 


As such, historically there was a recognition among early modern Sikh 
scholars that the two scriptures were entirely different to each other, but 
there is no evidence at present to suggest that such discussions ever 
resulted in a dialectics on whether the Guru had historically authored 
these compositions. 

A popular myth presented by Max Arthur Macauliffe and Bhai Kahn 
Singh Nabha in the early twentieth century suggests that such dialectics 
did exist in the eighteenth century, though this myth has recently been 
refuted by Kamalroop Singh in his examination of eighteenth-century 
sources (Singh and Mann 2015, 37-42). The prime difference between 
the two scriptures was identified as a distinction in the emotions and 
objectives each scripture aimed to evoke: bhagti versus yudh and raj, or 
devotion versus warfare and political sovereignty. 

Most Sikhs today revere the Dasam Granth Sahib entirely as the 
work of Guru Gobind Singh without having much knowledge on what 
the compilation actually contains, while other Sikhs believe only in cer 
tain portions. For a large majority of Sikhs today, guruship is entirely 
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restricted to the Guru Granth Sahib, though the Nihang warriors have 
historically revered the Dasam Granth Sahib as Guru alongside the 
Guru Granth Sahib. A majority of the Sikh community, however, rejects 
this stance, and, while the Dasam Granth Sahib is a disputed compila- 
tion today, for early modern and precolonial Sikhs, it had acquired a 
high level of sanctity, and it was regarded entirely as the work of Guru 
Gobind Singh (McLeod 2003, 63). 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 


The Dasam Granth Sahib’s individual compositions were composed dur- 
ing the 1680s and 1690s, and they follow the general trajectory of the 
Anandpuri court poets, who simultaneously compiled similar composi- 
tions on rajniti, raj, and yudh, Their works, however, were isolated from 
the Guru’s works and compiled into the Vidiya Sagar.' The years between 
1688 and 1698 appear to have been a remarkably productive period, 
where the Guru is said to have composed several grand compositions, 
such as Krishna Avatar (Exploits of Krishna, 1688), Pakhyan Charitar 
(1696), Bachitar Natak (1697), and Ram Avatar (Exploits of Ram, 
1698). Combined, these grand compositions provide extensive instruc- 
tions in raj, rajniti, and yudh. Simultaneously, the Guru’s court poets 
transcreated the voluminous and masterful Indian epic Mahabharata, 
which is a martial epic that teaches significant rajniti material. Its grand 
books were completed in the 1690s, with some of the surviving manu- 
scripts recording colophon dates of 1695 (the Drauna Parab and Karna 
Parab) and 1696 (the Sabha Parab and Shalya Parab). To this list we 
may add the undated transcreations and original compositions most 
likely appearing in the Guru’s library during this period, among these the 
Kashmiri poet Pandit Devidas’s Rajniti Ra Kabit, Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s 
Shahnama, Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan and Bustan, The Laws of Manu, 
Shukracharya’s Shukraniti, and Chanakya’s Niti Shastra. 

What does this historical context tell us? Using these historical trajec- 
tories as a backdrop, we may begin to appreciate the local intellectual 
and institutional contexts in which the Dasam Granth Sahib was com- 
posed and the resulting political events, dialogues, and dialectics that 
may have occurred in and around Anandpur. The compositions were 
not created in a political vacuum, and it is highly likely that the literary 
activities resulted in political turmoil and hostilities in the neighboring 
Rajput kingdoms. Though the compositions were originally written in 
the Gurmukhi script, we may conjecture that many important works 
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were transliterated into the Devanagari script to open new grounds for 
a wider readership outside Anandpur.’ If this is the case, these manu- 
scripts were then circulated across the Mughal Empire by Sikh emissar- 
ies and the larger network of non-Sikh poets who traveled large dis- 
tances in pursuit of patronage at regional courts. Such an exchange of 
literature and ideas may have increased the Guru’s reputation as a 
strong leader and a liberal patron of the arts, but they may also have 
drawn uninvited attention to the politicizing activities and claims of 
independent raj in Anandpur. In this regard it is rather remarkable that 
the battle of Bhangani, Guru Gobind Singh’s first military encounter 
and the topic of many later Sikh poets who elevated this battle into an 
epic, occurred in 1688. During the same year, the Guru is said to have 
completed the Krishna Avatar, which is popularly known for its didactic 
declaration to inspire its readership and listeners to engage in righteous 
warfare (dharam yudh) against despotic kings. 

By situating the Dasam Granth Sahib in such a scholarly and institu- 
tional context, it is crucial that we recognize that it may have been Guru 
Gobind Singh’s own literary contribution to the wider scholarly milieu 
in Anandpur. As I demonstrate in the next chapters, the Guru and the 
court poets mirrored, complemented, and modeled their compositions 
onto one another’s; Guru Gobind Singh’s Pakhyan Charitar is modeled 
on the Hitupdesha and Panchtantra, while the Guru’s Zafarnama is 
modeled on the Shahnama, as masterly demonstrated by Louis Fenech 
(2013) in his close reading of the letter. Similarly, the court poet’s Prem 
Sumarag is analytically modeled on the Manu Simriti, while it comple- 
ments the wider political frameworks of Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitar 
Natak. In essence the literary output of Anandpur mirrors, plays with, 
and complements itself. 

This interplay between the Guru and his court poets can be detected 
when we cross-examine many of the extant compositions. For instance, 
it is essential to note that certain couplets appear in both the Dasam 
Granth Sahib and the verses of the court poets. In Dharam Singh’s 
translation of the didactic erotic manual Kok Shastra (The treatise of 
[Pandit] Koka), also known as Ratirahasiya and the Secrets of Love, we 
read the following invocation: 


Hoye kirpa tumri ham pai tab sab gun sagunho dharho, 

Jia dhaar bichaar tabai bar budh maha aganai gun ko harho. 

Bin Chandhh kerpa tumri kabhun mukh te nahi acchhar ho karho. 

Tumko kari naam kidhao tulha jim vaak samudra bikhai tarho. 
(fol. 1a)? 
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An almost verbatim couplet can be found in the Chaubis Avatar, attrib- 
uted to Guru Gobind Singh, in the section titled “Devi Ju Ki Ustat” 
(The praises of the revered goddess): 


Hoye kripaa tumri ham pai tu sabhai saganangun hi dharho, 

Jia dhaar bichaar tabai bar budhi maha aganangun ko harihao 

Binu Chandhh kripa tumri kabhun mukh te nahi acchhar hou kari hao 
Tumro kar naamu kidho tulhaa jim baak samundra bikhai tarihao. 


[On receiving Thy Grace, I shall assume all the virtues; 

I shall destroy all the vices, ruminating on Thy attributes in my mind. 

O Chandi! I cannot utter a syllable from my mouth without Thy Grace; 

I can ferry across the ocean of Poesy, on only the boat of Thy Name.] 
(Kohli 2003, 2:604) 


A similar example can be detected in Sainapati’s Kharkhe Dasve Pat- 
shah Ke (Battles of the Tenth Sovereign), where he plays with a couplet 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. Compare, for instance, 


Ran mandhhan dhhandhhan ari dal khandhhan Gur Gobind hathhilo re, 
Khet pachandhh chand le maare, khandhhe daan dusilo re. (P. Padam 
1976, 107) 


[The fighting on the battlefield is intense; the enemy army is punished 
and destroyed. Guru Gobind has demonstrated full determination (to 
annihilate the enemy). 

The battlefield rage (continues) and fifty moonlike enemies have been 
annihilated. (Through these killings) charity has been provided by (the 
grace of) the double-edged sword and (with such victory our forces) 
have shown good character.] 


with the following invocation from the Bachitar Natak, which uses 
similar rhythm and vocabulary: 


Khag Khandhh bihandhhan khal dal khandhhan ati ran mandhhan bar 


bandhhan 
Bhuj dandhh akhandhhan tej prachandhhan joti amandhhan bhaan 


prabhan. (fols. rosb—6a)* 


[The sword chops well, chops the forces of fools and this mighty one 
bedecks and glorifies the battlefield. 

It is the unbreakable staff of the arm, it has the powerful luster and its 
light even bedims the radiance of the sun.] (Kohli 2003, 1:95) 


How do we approach these recurrent verses found in different works? Do 
we approach them as expressions of poetic amusements (javab), where 
the different poets challenge and refine one another’s works? If Guru 
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Gobind Singh is the author of the Chaubis Avatar, was the inclusion of 
Dharam Singh’s invocation then an example of Guru Gobind Singh hon- 
oring one of his most talented poets by including Dharam Singh’s cou- 
plets into his own major composition? Or was it Dharam Singh who 
included a couplet of his beloved patron as a praise of the Guru’s talents 
and patronage? The same questions can be posed in regard to Sainapati’s 
couplet. If these four works were composed by four different court poets, 
are we then dealing with a scholarly context where the court poets com- 
peted with and commented on one another’s works? 

Moreover, if Guru Gobind Singh is the author of both the Bachitar 
Natak and the Chaubis Avatar, as early modern tradition strongly claims, 
then how does the modifying nature of these javabs fit in line with the 
historical Sikh ban on changing the words of any of the Gurus? Why, for 
instance, was Ram Rai excommunicated in the mid-seventeenth century 
when he changed a word in Guru Nanak’s hymn, while these poets 
appear to have been able to modify Guru Gobind Singh’s verses without 
any consequences? If the ban on changing the Gurus’ compositions did 
not extend to Guru Gobind Singh’s verses, it may illumine the social 
outlooks of late seventeenth-century Sikhs and their dialectics in regard 
to the differences between Guru Gobind Singh’s compositions and the 
hymns found in the Guru Granth Sahib. These questions all require fur- 
ther research, but such an examination is outside the scope of this book. 
In any case the answers may contribute to our current understandings of 
the nature and authorship of the Dasam Granth Sahib. If the Anandpuri 
court poets modeled their own couplets and compositions onto those we 
today ascribe to Guru Gobind Singh, does it not indicate then that the 
author might have been Guru Gobind Singh? 


THE DASAM GRANTH SAHIB AS A RAJNITI 
COMPILATION 


There may be further insights to tease out by situating the Dasam 
Granth Sahib in its historical context. Guru Gobind Singh’s life and 
biography in popular and scholarly representations tend to be colored 
and dominated by events that occurred only in the last decade of the 
Guru’s life of forty-seven years: the inauguration of the Khalsa in the 
late 1690s, the siege of Anandpur in late 1704, the martyrdoms of his 
four beloved sons in 1705, and the declaration of the Adi Granth and 
Khalsa Panth as eternal Gurus in 1708. However, the Dasam Granth 
Sahib predates all these events and tragedies and ought therefore not to 
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be interpreted in light of these later events. The Dasam Granth Sahib 
was primarily composed in the second and third decade of the Guru’s 
life, and it may therefore be identified as a pivotal compilation of the 
ideas and dialectics that amused and preoccupied the Guru during the 
middle years of his life. 

In this light the teachings of the Dasam Granth Sahib preceded, 
informed, and culminated in the later inauguration of the Khalsa move- 
ment, and indeed the Dasam Granth Sahib is a unique pre-Khalsa text 
that provides researchers an open window into an exceptional scholarly 
period, where the Guru was at the heights of his intellectual and political 
powers. As such, the Dasam Granth Sahib is a remarkable and rich source 
of intellectual and sociopolitical Sikh history, whose teachings may have 
contributed to the later Khalsa expansions and conquests of territories. 

While Sikhs since the colonial period have tended to juxtapose the 
Dasam Granth Sabib’s teachings with verses from the Guru Granth 
Sahib, resulting in controversy due to the apparent conflictual teachings 
of both scriptures, the historical context of the Dasam Granth Sahib 
situates its compilation within the Anandpur court in the scholarly envi- 
ronment where the Guru and his court poets actively explored the 
ancient political classics of the Islamicate and Indic pasts. For this rea- 
son it is more sensible for scholars to analyze the Dasam Granth Sahib 
in juxtaposition to the titanic civilizational literature of the Indic and 
Islamicate worlds. Even a cursory reading of the Dasam Granth Sahib’s 
compositions reveals that they aim to align themselves to grander nar- 
ratives and cosmological frameworks by catapulting Sikhs into ancient 
debates on kingship, leadership, and political rule. Such an intertextual 
approach has recently been employed by leading scholars in the field 
such as Louis Fenech and Robin Rinehart, who have thoroughly dem- 
onstrated the dialogical alignments between the compositions of the 
Dasam Granth Sahib and civilizational literature such as Abul-Qasim 
Firdawsi’s Shabnama and Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan and Bustan, as well as 
Indic literature such as the Mahabharata and the Puranas (Fenech 2013, 
2021; Rinehart 2011).° 

Following such an approach, in the next chapters I explore more 
intertextual alignments between the Guru’s and the court poet’s compo- 
sitions with those of the Hitupdesha, the Manu Simriti, the Bhagavad 
Gita, and Mughal classics. With such an examination, we may con- 
struct an intellectual Sikh history and thereby enrich our combined 
knowledge on the intellectual underpinnings of eighteenth-century Kha- 
Isa Sikh quests for political sovereignty. Scholarship on the Dasam 
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Granth Sahib has progressed significantly in recent decades and enriched 
our understandings of Sikh intellectual traditions. The current position 
on the Dasam Granth Sahib in Western academia, however, posits that 
as of yet there is not enough evidence at our disposal to make conclusive 
statements for or against the Guru’s authorship of the various individ- 
ual compositions, especially in regard to controversial compositions 
such as Pakhyan Charitar and Bachitar Natak. 

Attempting to move scholarly discussions beyond authorship contro- 
versies, several leading scholars have aimed to analyze the content of its 
various compositions to advance our combined knowledge of the texts, 
contexts, and ideas contained within the Dasam Granth Sahib. Tradi- 
tional and Western scholarship has thus concluded that its various com- 
positions are to be interpreted from within the realm of wider Indo-Islamic 
court literature (Sodhak Committee 1897; Rinehart 2011; Fenech 2008, 
149-50; Singh and Mann 2015; Dhavan 2011, 38). Robin Rinehart’s 
(2011) thorough analysis and close reading of the Dasam Granth Sahib 
has moreover demonstrated that its various disparate compositions, such 
as the Bachitar Natak, Pakhyan Charitar, and the three Chandi composi- 
tions, are interconnected by a thematic unity centered on political leader- 
ship, warfare against tyranny, and the promotion of dharam. 

It may be safe to posit that the Dasam Granth Sahib’s political teach- 
ings are embedded within its graphic martial narratives of battle and 
warfare, and consequently the political teachings are to be teased out 
through exegesis and analysis. The political teachings are accordingly 
not presented as, or through, an instructive treatise. Since the teachings 
are clouded within the martial tales, it may explain why scholars have 
traditionally presented the Dasam Granth Sahib as a martial scripture, 
best illustrated with the previous reference to the Sikhan Di Bhagat- 
mala, notwithstanding my earlier comment that historically there was 
rather little distinction between the realms of rajniti and yudh,. Conse- 
quently, when we pay closer attention to the narrative details, we notice 
that there is quite a significant component of compositions that devise 
political rajniti strategies worthy of further scholarly attention. As ! 
demonstrate in part 2, the Guru actively taught his followers rajniti, 
and there is a long tradition that argues the Dasam Granth Sahib served 
a key and instrumental role in this political education to teach Sikhs 
rajniti. In this regard the Punjabi chronicler Sharda Ram, who served 
the early British administration, interestingly remarked in 1866 that the 
Tenth Guru “wished to compose a scripture, by which the Sikhs could 
learn politics, martial skills, and by such intelligence be able for wat On 
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that day, a large scripture was commenced which was completed in the 
month of Sunday 1753 vs/September 14, 1696, AD, it was called the 
scripture of the tenth sovereign” (qtd. in Singh and Mann 2015, 207). 

Recent scholarship has examined and demonstrated the robustness, 
integrity, and early textual history of the Dasam Granth Sahib, but most 
scholars are still hesitant to assign affirmative authorship to or against 
Guru Gobind Singh. This complicates scholarly attempts to examine 
early Khalsa Sikh history and scriptural traditions. Hardip Singh, in his 
recent analysis of seventeenth-century Sikh history, attempted to move 
beyond such discussions by resting his analysis on the traditionally held 
belief that Guru Gobind Singh authored the entire compilation, stating 
that the discussions on its authorship belong to the later colonial period 
and are therefore futile to consider when examining precolonial Sikh his- 
tory (Syan 2013). 

If scholars and researchers can agree that the Dasam Granth Sahib 
significantly contributed to inform the worldviews, beliefs, ceremonies, 
liturgical practices, and political objectives of the first and later genera- 
tions of Khalsa Sikhs, then we may ask ourselves of what academic 
relevance it is to anachronistically embrace colonial and postcolonial 
discussions on historical authorship and thereby marginalize the compi- 
lation from analyses of eighteenth-century Khalsa history? Throughout 
the remainder of this book, I base my examinations and discussions on 
an analytical framework that rests on the strong and firm eighteenth- 
century Khalsa doctrine that Guru Gobind Singh is indeed the author of 
the Dasam Granth Sahib, with an institutional awareness that it was 
compiled in a courtly environment, where the Guru discoursed with a 
scholarly assembly of court poets. 

With this approach my ambition is to provide current academia new 
perspectives on how to engage with the Dasam Granth Sahib through a 
political prism, by shedding light on ways in which the compilation might 
have been understood, utilized, and situated within the larger corpus of 
rajniti classics in the formidable court at Anandpur, where the Guru 
actively politicized many of his followers. If we follow this approach, we 
may also gain insights into new knowledge that may contribute to schol- 
arly discussions on early eighteenth-century political history in Mughal 
India by using the Sikh community’s politicization as a case example. | 
furthermore examine in what ways the Dasam Granth Sahib, through its 
vast lessons on rajniti, is connected thematically with other rajniti classics 
studied in Anandpur. This approach might provide modern academia, on 
a topic that is little explored, a greater understanding on why works such 
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as Pakhyan Charitar and Chaubis Avatar became influential and vener- 
ated by the ruling Khalsa at the Sikh courts in the mid- to late eighteenth 
century. 

Consequently, the Dasam Granth Sahib deserves more scholarly 
attention as early Khalsa articulations of political defiance and resist- 
ance in a historical context where the first generation of Khalsa Sikhs 
were politically marginalized yet evoked powerful claims to rule. The 
short-term effect of this politicization resulted in many Khalsa Sikhs 
beginning to identify themselves as warriors and kings in the service of 
dharam. It is in such light that Jeevan Deol notes that Khalsa dharam 
“valorizes ideas of rule and political sovereignty in a way that classical 
definitions and others contemporary to the Khalsa do not” because 
Khalsa dharam embraces “wider political and cosmological claims” 
(qtd. in Rinehart 2011, 152). 

Anandpur provided Sikhs with an arena of intellectual study and 
debate. It appears that the discussions were not intended for Sikhs to 
formulate a uniform conceptualization of raj and governance but rather 
to collectively explore, contemplate on, and discuss different perspec- 
tives on these matters by embracing divergent viewpoints to widen their 
scope of thought. These divergent viewpoints are significantly indicative 
of the wider ethos and teaching output of Anandpuri literature. There 
was not a uniform viewpoint on raj and rajniti the Khalsa could or 
should adopt, due to the sheer quantity and breadth of literature stud- 
ied in Anandpur, as these compositions originated in different ages and 
empires and addressed different contextual needs. While some Anand- 
puri works advocate military rebellion against an oppressive govern- 
ment, other works, such as Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, advo- 
cate that subjects ought to migrate to other countries if they live under 
an oppressive or inefficient government (fols. 2b—3a). 

The vast teaching output of Anandpur is therefore to be regarded as 
one continuous contemplation on diverse political topics, each composi- 
tion providing a fresh viewpoint and solution to a problem that is rele- 
vant to emperors, kings, community leaders, rulers, people in power, and 
any civilian willing to engage in rajniti. It is these ideas and solutions the 
Guru wanted his followers to discuss and contemplate. As such, it may 
be tentatively said here that the Tenth Guru did not promote or endorse 
any exclusive kind of raj structure and government formation but rather 
sought for his followers to discuss what an efficient raj is, what kind of 
government and society they themselves wished to create and live under, 
and what possibilities and problems particular political solutions might 
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create for rulers and subjects alike. Thus, it is useful to repeat the words 
of the early seventeenth-century Sikh philosopher Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, 
who noted that “the subjects of a kingdom will only experience material 
and social prosperity when the king implements his rajniti within the 
framework of dharam” (Nabha 2005b, 313). 


PART Il 


Politicization of 
Character _—— 


CHAPTER § 


Teaching Statesmanship through 
Fables and Erotic Stories 


In recent decades scholars from numerous regions of India have enriched 
our knowledge on Mughal history by presenting a much greater diversity 
of texts that illumines early modern society from alternative angles dis- 
tanced from the state-centric Mughal court (Busch 2012, 288). The sheer 
breadth of literature composed in Anandpur has much to contribute to 
the formation of regional Indo-Islamic history, especially in regard to 
political history that views the political developments in Mughal India 
from the fringes of society through the lens of the small community of 
Sikhs. This was a community significantly shaped by Guru Gobind Singh. 

This part consists of three chapters that focus on Guru Gobind Singh’s 
political education and edification of his followers. The first chapter 
examines the medium of storytelling and how rajniti teachings on efficient 
kingship were taught through action-oriented fables and erotic tales. The 
second chapter discusses Anandpuri dialectics on the ancient dilemma of 
how rulers may be able to balance between lofty ideals and pragmatism 
in a world where flexibility and moderation is required. The third chapter 
finally discusses the Guru’s political objectives and what may have been 
his ambitions for Sikh conquests in the Indo-Islamic world. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Gobind Rai, later known as Gobind Singh, was born in 1661 in the city 
of Patna in the current-day East Indian state of Bihar.' As the only son 
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of Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75), the Ninth Guru of the Sikh tradition, 
the young child was most likely expected to inherit the mantle of guru- 
ship and therefore trained from an early age in matters pertaining to 
leadership and authority. Indeed, the traditional accounts portray the 
young boy as an exceptionally bright, outgoing, and courageous child, 
who was regularly seen “wrestling with his childhood friends, engaged 
in mock battles, and standing up fearlessly to authority” (Fenech 2008, 
144). The young child thereby exhibited key attributes of competition 
and defiance from an early age. 

The Bansavalinama (The book on [the Guru’s] genealogy) from 1769, 
by Kesar Singh Chibbar, as one of the earliest accounts of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s life, describes his childhood education as encompassing a broad 
study of Gurmukhi, Persian, martial arts (shastar vidiya), and weapon 
manufacturing (P. Padam 2005, 125-26), With such selections the author 
appears to stress that the young child mastered and embodied the ele- 
vated cultured standards of the shaastardhari and the shastardhari—the 
man of knowledge and the man of weapons. The mid-eighteenth-century 
Hazoori Rahitnama further adds that Gobind Rai eventually acquired a 
“knowledge of the world in all of its many manifestations” (Fenech 
2008, 144).? Overall, as Louis Fenech notes, Gobind Rai received a thor- 
ough education according to the imperial standards of the time, which 
encompassed a studious learning of “Persian, Arabic, Gurmukhi, and 
Sanskrit; the Puranas, Shastras, Qu’ran, and classical Persian literature 
as well as the Sikh scripture” (144). 

The Guru’s childhood education also entailed stories that taught him 
rajniti. After he completed his linguistic studies, the Bansavalinama 
notes that Gobind Rai spent every evening in the study of “rajniti [in the 
form of] virtuous stories, and he profited greatly from them” (P. Padam 
2005, 126). What were these virtuous stories that taught rajniti that the 
Guru profited from? The Bansavalinama does not provide any more 
details, perhaps assuming the reader is already aware of this informa- 
tion. The historical manuscript record, however, as we shall note in the 
following discussion, indicates that they most likely were the fables of 
the Hitupdesha and perhaps also martial stories about his grandfather 
Guru Hargobind, who led several battles against Mughal authorities. 

The Guru’s early introduction to the storytelling format may have 
influenced him significantly. Indeed, it appears that the Guru’s preferred 
educational method to politically empower his followers in later dec- 
ades centered on storytelling rather than lengthy philosophical treatises. 
As we shall explore in these chapters, the Guru taught his followers 
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political agency, posture, and astuteness through the fables of the 
Hitupdesha, the erotic tales of the Pakhyan Charitar, and the grand 
stories from the classical Indo-Islamic epics of Vishnu’s avatars, Mahab- 
harata, and Shahnama. It appears that the Guru’s educational method 
of storytelling was popular and effectual among later Khalsa Sikhs, 
authors, and kings who continued to align themselves with the grand 
narratives expounded within the Anandpuri compositions as they trans- 
mitted, retold, and reshaped the stories in accordance with their own 
social and political ends. 

Gobind Rai’s remarkable childhood education notwithstanding, his 
early years were quite dramatic. At the mere age of fourteen, the Mughal 
authorities executed his father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, in 1675, which 
traumatized the Sikh community and left it in a shocking state of hor- 
ror. Tradition records that Gobind Rai, after he was subsequently 
throned as the successor guru, was disturbed that not a single Sikh had 
defied the Mughal authorities in defense of his father’s life. For this rea- 
son the early nineteenth-century chronicler Rattan Singh Bhangu posits 
that the newly coronated Guru Gobind Rai began to politicize his fol- 
lowers, as he considered them to have become too humble, meek, and 
peaceful in their conduct (Dhillon 2004, 30-33). 

The execution of his father may be identified as a key trigger event 
that accelerated and intensified not only the Guru’s interest in rajniti but 
also the adults around him, who saw an urgent need for the new and 
young Guru to master such knowledge and skills. These adults included 
his mother, Mata Gujri; his uncle Kirpal Chand; and the key courtiers 
he inherited from his father’s court, who now served the young child 
Guru and in many regards were responsible for the management, con- 
solidation, and survival of the Sikh community in the aftermath of the 
horrific execution. 

Sikh and Mughal accounts conflict in regard to the causes of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur’s execution. The dominant Sikh narrative today narrates 
that the Guru sacrificed his life to protect the religious rights of Hindus 
to practice their faith and don their religious symbols in the context of 
Mughal persecutions and forced conversions to Islam. This position can 
be inferred from the earliest, though ambiguous, verses found in the 
Bachitar Natak (1697) and Gursobha (1708), with the latter modeled 
on the former. Both authors posit that Guru Tegh Bahadur sacrificed 
himself to protect the rights of saints to don their sacred thread (tilak) 
and frontal mark (janeo) and to attend their religious institutions (dbar- 
amsala). Sikhs have historically interpreted these symbols as grand 
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metonyms for the wider Brahmanical and Vedic path, and the Guru’s 
protection and sacrifice for these symbols and institutions, writes the 
Anandpuri court poet Sainapati, preserved their usage for posterity 
(karam dharam ki jin pat rakhi. Atal kari) (Giani N. Singh 2013, 212; 
Ashok 2016, 22). Though these two works do not specifically mention 
who the saints were and to whom these items particularly belonged, 
later Sikh chroniclers identified the saints as Kashmiri Brahmins and 
subsequently constructed a narrative that expanded on these verses by 
which Guru Tegh Bahadur sacrificed his life for the rights of Vedic Brah- 
mins to enjoy religious freedom. 

Mughal accounts, on the other hand, posit that they executed the 
Ninth Guru because he “[took] up arms against the Mughal state” and 
accepted his followers’ claims on his behalf for sovereignty (Truschke 
2017, 39; Grewal and Habib 2001, 112).° It is outside the scope of this 
book to examine the causes for the Mughal execution of the Ninth 
Guru but, suffice it to say, for our purposes, that the martyrdom of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur galvanized the young Gobind Rai and ignited his 
quest to champion self-sacrifice as a medium to uphold dharam. 

Since the execution appears to have been a key trigger event, the 
young Guru’s own articulation of the event may be of crucial impor- 
tance to understand how he instrumentalized the execution to politicize 
his followers. Within two decades the Guru in the Bachitar Natak 
framed his father’s self-sacrifice as a story of valor and emulation (saka), 
whereby giving up one’s life for the protection of saints (sadhani heti 
.. . Sis diya) was identified as a key method and necessary requirement 
to uphold dharam (Giani N. Singh 2013, 212). These verses, as an 
insight into the Guru’s personal interpretation and understanding of his 
father’s execution, are crucial to emphasize because they appear to be 
reenacted and recreated throughout the Guru’s reign. Indeed, a majority 
of the voluminous Dasam Granth Sahib is constructed on an ideal that 
Sikhs are to embody self-sacrifice, protect saints, and uphold dharam, 
and in these verses we witness Guru Tegh Bahadur as the prime exem- 
plar of such objectives, whereby he gave up his life to honor such comr 
mitments (sis diya—lit. to sacrifice your head). 

It can be argued that the Tenth Guru reenacted the execution of his 
father when he, during his inauguration of the Khalsa movement in the 
late 1690s, called for Sikhs to sacrifice their heads for dharam, The 
Guru essentially asked his followers to emulate his father, who had will- 
ingly sacrificed his head to preserve dharam in 1675. Today Sikhs across 
the world reenact such commitments when they too offer their heads to 
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the Guru as an expression of their loyalty to dharam during their entry 
into Khalsa ranks. 


THE GURU’S EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 


The Guru’s ambition to educate and teach his followers rajniti is 
reflected in several later accounts that provide details on the Guru’s 
early education of his followers. Two precolonial narratives are particu- 
larly intriguing in this regard. The Hazoori Rahitnama, completed by 
1745, narrates that the Guru expressed a clear didactic ambition to 
transmit his own educational knowledge to the Sikh community by 
attentively (suchet) teaching them the rahit (Khalsa code of conduct), 
engineering skills of weapon manufacturing and swordsmanship, and, 
more interesting for the purpose of this study, to teach his followers 
knowledge on the rajniti of the day (P. Padam 2010, 96). 

A similar narrative is found within the Sri Gur Katha (Stories of the 
revered Guru) attributed to the Anandpuri court poet Jaita. The Sri Gur 
Katha is a long poetic narrative on the Tenth Guru’s life and claims to 
be written contemporarily to Guru Gobind Singh by his childhood 
friend Jaita, albeit Louis Fenech opines that it was most likely com- 
posed in the nineteenth century (2021, 50). Shortly after the execution 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur in 1675, the Guru is reputed to have expressed a 
clear didactic ambition to design a new Sikh character who would be 
adept in spirituality, swordsmanship, and politics (N. Singh 2015, 86).* 
This account also adds details on the Guru’s own early education in 
musicology, swordsmanship, and politics and thereby creates a link 
between his own educational knowledge and the knowledge he desired 
to teach and transmit to his followers (67). As such, several precolonial 
narrative accounts narrate that the Guru began to teach his Sikhs rajniti 
as a response to their contemporary position of excessive humility and 
compassion. 

What was the ethos of this education? Through a close reading of the 
vast body of action-oriented literature attributed to the Tenth Guru in 
the Dasam Granth Sahib, we can detect a clear pattern that the Guru 
sought to empower his followers by widening and shifting their per- 
spectives away from their local challenges and everyday problems. 
Instead, he inspired them to aim for much greater visions of scholar- 
ship, conquest, and rule. This is beautifully illustrated in the Akal Ustati 
(Praise of the immortal), a long eulogistic poem traditionally attributed 
to Guru Gobind Singh, where a series of questions are posed to readers 
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and listeners that challenge their perspectives on life. It is highly likely 
that these philosophical questions were discussed among Anandpur’s 
scholarly circles, covering topics such as 


What is kingship? What is poverty? What is charity? What is reasoning? 
What is nonreasoning? What is warriorhood? What is dharam? What is 
karam? What is nature? What is creation? What is happiness, and what is 
sadness? What is knowledge, and what is ignorance? What is life, and what 


is death? (Ramgarhia 1999, 1:30) 


These existential questions force readers and listeners to contemplate 
larger topics related to society, life, and existence, and such questions 
divert people from becoming embroiled in questions relating to every- 
day conflicts and practicalities of diet, dress, orthodoxy, and ceremony. 
They moreover appear to suggest that the Guru’s intention was to teach 
people how to think rather than what to think. It may be reasonably 
argued that the Akal Ustati has preserved traces of what we may pre- 
sume were vivid discussions and debates held in Anandpur. Such a 
desire to divert and elevate Sikhs’ outlooks on life and society is echoed 
in many later narrative traditions, such as Rattan Singh Bhangu’s early 
nineteenth-century Panth Prakash, wherein we witness a Guru who is 
critical of his followers’ limited, narrow, and localized ambitions. In 
these accounts Sikhs opted for rule over Punjab alone, whereas the 
Guru had greater ambitions for them, inspiring and challenging them to 
pursue the wealthy southern and western territories of the Indian sub- 
continent (Dhillon 2004, 31, 37). 

The Guru’s educational strategies to empower his followers were 
manifold. Later Sikh tradition narrates that the Guru was appreciative 
when Sikhs asked deep questions, as illustrated in Pandit Nihal Singh’s 
Sri Mahavak Prakash (The manifestation of great sayings), from 1847, 
wherein the Guru heavily praises Pandit Man Singh Nirmala for asking 
an esoteric question regarding a specific composition from the Guru 
Granth Sahib (Nirmala 2006, 8-9). The Guru would furthermore 
empower his followers by singling out individually talented Sikhs and 
direct the sangat (Sikh congregation) to ask their questions to them 
rather than to himself, In that sense the Guru advocated on behalf of a 
culture where Sikhs discussed existential, spiritual, and societal issues 
among themselves, each person pushing forward his own viewpoint, 
which eventually resulted in Sikh literati crafting their own ideals of a 
righteous polity and society, As I noted previously, the creation of a 
library with political literature in Anandpur played a significant role in 
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the Guru’s politicization of his followers, as he is said to have remarked, 
“The Sikhs shall study kingship /patshahi] and forget their former 
[peaceful] ways. In time, they will become rulers [governing from] their 
horses [as this political study] will transform them from weak individu- 
als into strong men of steel” (Dhillon 2004, 33). 


ASSEMBLING A LIBRARY OF RAJNITI CLASSICS 


The first major books to appear in Anandpur seem to fall within two 
distinct categories: educational storytelling literature that teaches rajniti 
and prosodic manuals that teach literature and poetry writing with the 
aim to elevate good poetry to rather remarkable poetry. This is evinced 
as early as 1680, with the court poets Lakhan Rai’s adaptation of the 
Sanskrit Hitupdesha and Tansukh Lahori’s retranslation of the same 
book in 1684. Hitupdesha is a rework of the Panchtantra, and both 
have been used throughout history to train and educate young princes 
in the art of kingship and governance as a preparation for becoming 
rulers. Within the next two decades, the former Rajasthani and Mughal 
poet Vrind enriched the Anandpur library with his exegesis and com- 
mentary on the Hitupdesha, while another poet, Dharam Singh, is 
moreover noted to have composed his own transcreation of the Pan- 
chtantra (P. Padam 1976, 167, 189). This suggests that there were at 
least four transcreations, reworkings, and commentaries available in 
Anandpur of these two rajniti classics. 

The Hitupdesha (Beneficial advice) and Panchtantra (Five treatises) 
were composed in the first millennium of the common era by unknown 
authors and are among the most widely circulated and transmitted 
works of South Asian antiquity and the early Middle Ages. Through a 
series of fables, the stories teach children and youngsters how to choose 
friends (allies), how to think strategically, when, and how to question 
authority and instead rely on common sense, and so forth. In essence 
the fables teach youth all the attributes required to govern territories 
and subjects. Empires, kingdoms, and royal elites across the Indian sub- 
continent, central Asia, the Middle East, China, and even Europe have 
historically commissioned transcreations and translations of these two 
works to enrich their own grand libraries. 

It is here we may connect the Hitupdesha with the aforementioned 
Bansavalinama’s reference to the young Guru’s study of and exposure to 
rajniti stories, which greatly benefited him. As such, there is a case to 
argue that the early appearance of such action-oriented political literature 
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in Anandpur is indicative of the Guru’s objective to teach rajniti and goy- 
ernance to his followers. The early appearance in Anandpur of the Hitup- 
desha is particularly significant to note in light of the wider social context 
of the period, as the Guru is reputed to have considered his Sikhs too 
humble and feeble for the realms of worldly conflict and hence in dire 
need of political education (Dhillon 2004, 30-33). 

As mentioned previously, the poet Lakhan Rai appears to have been 
the first Sikh translator of the Hitupdesha. Lakhan transcreated the 
Hitupdesha in 1680 and titled his composition Rajniti, wherein he iden- 
tifies himself in the colophon as a “servant of Guru Gobind,” whom he 
is attached to night and day (Rajniti [Hitupdesha], fols. 115b-16a).’ 
Four years later the poet Tansukh Lahori read Lakhan Rai’s translation 
and recomposed it, employing new poetic meters. In his transcreation of 
the Hitupdesha, which he also titled Rajniti, we read abundant praise of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh, and the poet remarks, 


All honor in praise of [Guru] Gobind, who serves this planet. [My three 
sons,] Tansukh, Mansukh, and Nainsukh are constantly engaged in reciting 
the names of Hari [God]... . With heart and mind, I was absorbed in these 
fables. Translating them was pure love and joy. The children who study these 
fables with full concentration and faith will surely attain high intelligence. 
This composition is a compilation of all the attributes and qualities people 
ought to acquire [in life]. Listeners and storytellers will surely begin to walk 
on the right path [toward kingship]. Youngsters who study these fables and 
find comfort herein will never get deceived [by enemies]. Adults who study 
these fables will attain wisdom, which they will pass on [to younger genera- 
tions]. ... Children who discuss these fables with one another will eventu- 
ally speak words of sublimity and become [street-]smart. Just as gold clearly 
stands out in the sand, so too will children [who study these fables] stand out 
and become unique among all other children. Sanskrit is a language of excel- 
lence, but it is incomprehensible for many people [and for this reason I have 
translated this composition for the benefit of all]. Identify this composition 
as Rajniti. It is a vernacular transcreation of the Hitupdesha, which itself is 
a refined version of the Panchtantra. | completed this vernacular transcrea- 
tion, a pure ocean of intelligence and good attributes, in the Ranthambore 


Fort. (P. Padam 1976, 98-101) 


Interestingly, Pyara Singh Padam opines that Tansukh Lahori com- 
pleted this composition in 1684 as a prisoner in the Ranthambore Fort 
in current-day Rajasthan, after he attempted to assassinate emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1677 as an act of vengeance for the execution of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur two years prior. The colophon further states that while he 
was imprisoned, Tansukh Lahori’s sons served the Guru in Anandpur 
and they, or perhaps the Guru, sent a manuscript to him in prison of 
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Lakhan Rai’s recently completed transcreation of the Hitupdesha from 
1680. Tansukh Lahori read it and desired to compile his own version in 
metric form, which he in due time completed and then dispatched to the 
Anandpur court for corrections by the residing poets there. We do not 
know to what extent the fables of the Hitupdesha were read and per- 
formed among the parents and children of Anandpur, but it is highly 
likely that it received prominence and popularity over time, as the Guru 
performed and invoked its plots in several instances while he taught his 
followers lessons on bravery.* The Hitupdesha’s influence can moreover 
be detected in a range of other original Anandpuri compositions. 

It can be argued that the Hitupdesha and Panchtantra evolved into 
seminal works among early modern Sikh literati, who reworked the 
compositions several times. Moreover, there is a tradition that might 
indicate that the Guru’s sons were taught these fascinating texts (P. 
Padam 1976, 187, 189). Later colophon references to a manuscript from 
1722 of the court poet Lakhan Rai’s Hitupdesha testify to the impor- 
tance of the fables over an extended period among the nascent Khalsa 
Sikhs who were, at that time in history, hiding underground from the 
Mughal authorities after the failed Khalsa rebellions under Banda’s lead- 
ership (94). It is highly likely that Sikhs discussed and studied the fables 
of the Hitupdesha in the following decades, which culminated in 1811, 
when Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who himself was fond of these fables, com- 
missioned his court poet Budh Singh to compose a refined version of the 
Hitupdesha (Nabha 1984, 339).’ 

Some years later the Guru commissioned a translation of Chanakya’s 
Niti Shastra. Chanakya is popularly remembered in history as the polit- 
ical engineer of the Maurya Empire, which ruled large territories of 
South Asia from 322 to 185 BCE. The appearance in Anandpur of the 
didactic and action-oriented Hitupdesha and the strategic works of one 
of the most prominent political thinkers of Indian antiquity can sym- 
bolically be regarded as one of the major markers of the Sikh commu- 
nity’s road to political sovereignty and empire. We may, however, be 
cautious here to avoid exaggerating the instrumental role of literature 
through its mere presence in Anandpur and thereby imply a teleological 
argument. Seen in isolation, the mere presence of such sophisticated 
literature in Anandpur does not warrant the thesis suggested in this 
book. But, as we shall note in the following discussion, the commission- 
ing of the aforementioned political literature is but a small selection of 
a much wider group of rich, extensive contributions to forge a strong 
and formidable court of rajniti studies in Anandpur during this pivotal 
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period. Collectively, these literary contributions point toward political 
sovereignty and the establishment of autonomous rule over territories, 

Shortly thereafter, three instructive manuals on literature and poetry 
production made their way into the Anandpur library, which may sug- 
gest an educational ideal of the Guru’s court, as such manuals were 
brought to Anandpur to teach the literate Sikhs how to compose 
remarkable literature of the finest standards. The wandering poet of the 
Mughal court, Pandit Sukhdev, entered the Guru’s court in the 1680s 
and brought with him his literature manual Fazil Ali Prakash (The man- 
ifestation of [the Mughal governor] Fazil Ali). He furthermore compiled 
the Chhand Vichar Pingal (Contemplation on poetics) in 1687, while 
the Mughal poet Girdhar Lal brought his Pingalsar (Ocean of poetics) 
to Anandpur in the following year. 

Most courts in Mughal and Rajput India produced such literature 
manuals, and their widespread circulation among the wandering com- 
munity of poets was a great way to eulogize the glory of individual 
courts among competing patrons (Busch zo11, 103).° It is very likely 
that the Guru’s initial focus for the court—the dual combination of 
political empowerment and beautiful speech—was inspired by Hitupde- 
sha’s opening lines, which declare that the fruits and rewards of study- 
ing Hitupdesha will provide the listeners with skills of political conduct 
and beautiful speech (Chandiramani 2007, chap. 1). 

By 1704 the Guru had collected, authored, and commissioned the 
productions of major rajniti literature that teach governance and politi- 
cal agency from the Sanskrit and Islamicate civilizations. These included, 
among others, the Hitupdesha, Panchtantra, the Kashmiri poet Pandit 
Devidas’s Rajniti Ra Kabit, Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shahnama, Sheikh 
Sadi’s Golestan and Bustan, Manu Simriti, Shukraniti, Chanakya’s Niti 
Shastra, the eighteen Maha-Puranas, the Chaubis Avatar, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, and the Prem Sumarag. To this list we may perhaps add 
Abu’l-Fazl ibn Mubarak’s A’in-i-Akbari and Muhammad Bagit’s 
Maw’izab-i Jahangiri from the Mughal imperial court, The commission- 
ing of such extensive rajniti material is rather indicative of the forma- 
tion of a vigorous and formidable political culture that evolved in 
Anandpur through the Guru’s agency. 

Most of these works comprise material that would today be deemed 
as “Hindu religious scriptures.” The mere presence and inclusion of 
such “Hindu” epics in Sikh contexts have catalyzed the heated discus- 
sions and controversial debates on the Dasam Granth Sahib in regard 
to its authorship and teachings. Sikhs are not Hindus, the argument 
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goes, so why would there be a need for Sikhs to study Hindu epics and 
literature? Before venturing further, it is essential to situate this sophis- 
ticated body of “Hindu” literature in its proper historical context to 
yield possible suggestions to why these particular epics were of crucial 
interest to the Guru. 


RECONTEXTUALIZING THE INDIAN EPICS 


Several scholars of Sanskrit literature have noted that the Indian epics 
reflect on empire, resistance, and invasion (Hiltebeitel 2001, 6, 8). 
Indeed, a major recurrent trope in the Indian epics concern battles 
against despots, which situates this body of literature within genres 
beyond what we today classify as religious (177). Such anachronistic 
approaches centering on modern-day identity politics have misdirected 
the study of early modern Sikh works, which corroborates my claims in 
the introduction. The Mughal nobility translated the Mahabharata 
from Sanskrit to Persian in the late sixteenth century because, “like so 
many Indian elites before them, they understood the epic as a political 
work,” and overall the Mughal elites “conceptualized the Mahabharata 
as a book fundamentally about kingship” (Truschke 2020b, 2, 3). As 
literature concerning kingship, courtliness, and rajniti, such epics may 
have contributed and fitted well into the Guru’s curriculum and ambi- 
tion to politically educate his followers. 

As martial texts connected with empire and kingship, our under- 
standings of the purposes of this vast body of Anandpuri literature may 
be further enhanced if we compare them with Mughal translations of 
the same corpus of literature. The historian Carl Ernst’s observations 
are useful in this regard, as he notes, 


Most modern discussions of the Mughal period . . . fail to notice any ambigu- 
ity in the phrase “religious text.” Today, with a comfortably solid notion of 
Hindu religious texts in place in the curriculum, we have no hesitation in 
treating epic works like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as religious. 
Nonetheless, the prominent courtly and martial features of these texts furnish 
the occasion for questioning the assumption that the Mughals viewed their 
contents as religious. ... The remarkably high number of translations of the 
epics commissioned by the Mughal emperors suggests that they have a special 
importance connected with the political posture of that dynasty. (2003, 178)? 


Indeed, as an eternal mirror that may potentially guide current affairs, 
the Mughal court poet Abu’l Fazl noted in the preface to the Mughal 
Mahabharata, 
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The minds of most people, particularly great kings, yearn to listen to histories 
[tavarikh]. All-encompassing, divine wisdom has made the science of history, 
which offers examples to the wise, dear to their hearts so that having taken 
advice from past events and counted it advantageous for the present, they 
pass their cherished time in things pleasing to God. Thus, rulers need above 
all others to listen to the tales of their predecessors (Truschke 2020b, 6), 


With such a contemporary understanding of “Hindu” epics, we may 
begin to tease out the severe political implications this vast body of 
rajniti literature ignited in Anandpur. This historical context may fur- 
thermore indicate that the Guru’s interest in these epics had as much to 
do with their usage among contemporary Mughals as it had to do with 
their civilizational Indic origins. It is in such light that Louis Fenech 
remarks, “The production of such texts strongly suggests the appro- 
priation of ideas of sovereignty, power and rule that we discover in the 
royal darbar [court] of the Mughals” (2013, 151). 

Having clear Mughal imperial precedence, we may argue that Guru 
Gobind Singh initiated his own translation movement to rival that of 
the Mughal court, and it may be safe to posit that the Guru’s translation 
movement was among the major translation movements of the early 
modern period. Indeed, the commissioning and possession of Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana transcreations appears to have signaled clear 
political, intellectual, and social capital, with rulers aligning themselves 
onto the great monarchs and epics of the past. Thus, we may note the 
significance of the emperor Akbar and the Guru both commissioning 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana, by which the two leaders aligned 
themselves to titanic literature of the past. 

The Anandpuri court poets’ transcreation of the Mahabbarata was 
quite a monumental achievement in the early modern period, and it is 
yet to be examined in Western scholarship. Such a study may contribute 
significantly to our knowledge on the dialectics of how different notions 
of sovereignty competed in the early modern period through an analysis 
of its language registers, imagery and metaphors, references, emphases, 
inclusions, omissions, narrative strategies, and inherent political objec- 
tives (Busch 2012, 290). Sanskrit texts dedicated to Akbar, notes 
Truschke, “praise him as an avatar of Vishnu, and there are also traces 
of such ideas in Mughal translations of the Mahabharata and Ramay- 
ana” (2020b, 14). Such Indic eulogy and bardic praise of the Gurus 
occur frequently in the Guru Granth Sahib and the Anandpuri litera- 
ture, and it is therefore significant to emphasize the royal and political 
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flavors of such praise rather than to interpret them in religious terms, 
centering on topics of modern-day identity politics. 

In many cases the early modern transcreations include contemporary 
issues applied to the mythic narratives of old; this is particularly seen in 
Guru Gobind Singh’s puranic narratives of gods and demons, wherein 
Muslims are incorporated and, more interesting, the Mughal’s Maha- 
bharata, titled Razmnama (The book of battles), wherein the Sikh com- 
munity is incorporated, thus exhibiting one of the rare instances where 
early Mughal sources mention Sikhs (Truschke 2020b, 14). Such inclu- 
sions of contemporary issues onto the grand narratives of the past gave 
the authors an opportunity to exhibit their mastery over sophisticated 
classical works. It also provided an opportunity to situate their own 
political concerns and objectives in a grander narrative, in this case the 
battles of Guru Gobind Singh against his enemies being placed in great 
proximity to the battles of gods against demons (Rinehart 2011, 109). 
Similarly, by placing Akbar and the king Manu in proximity to each 
other, the Razmnama succeeds in casting Akbar as a just, praiseworthy 
Indian monarch, and it is in such light we may read the court poetry of 
Anandpur that places Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa in proximity 
to the major Indo-Persian monarchs and warriors of the past (Truschke 
2020b, 19; Fenech 2013). Indeed, the Mughals were in need of creating 
their own Indian story to secure and establish political legitimacy in the 
Indo-Islamic world, and the transcreations of epics served an instru- 
mental role in this objective (Truschke 2020b, 19). In a similar light we 
may approach the extensive epic literature composed in Anandpur, as 
they too appear to serve an instrumental objective of providing Khalsa 
Sikhs political legitimacy to rule over territories in the Indo-Islamic 
world, a topic we return to in a later chapter. 


NAVIGATING MORAL GRAY ZONES 


The Guru’s introduction of such extensive rajniti material to the Sikh 
world of literature ignited a major expansion of new concepts, vocabu- 
lary, discourses, and political ambitions to the evolving Sikh commu- 
nity. While the Guru Granth Sahib’s ethical dimensions center mostly 
on a dichotomic worldview of vices and virtues, sinners and saints, and 
Gurmukhs and Manmukhs, many of the aforementioned Anandpuri 
compositions function from within another arena of Indic ethics, niti 
(strategies, ethics, principles). Niti works and classics often illumine the 
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gray zones of human life where vice and virtue cease to exist, situations 
where being a forgiving person might not be an appropriate attribute 
(as your opponent will continue to assault you), telling a lie might be a 
good solution (to prevent major harm), and being humble is a sign of 
weakness (as your opponents will continuously take advantage of you), 


As such, niti is 


the wisdom not of a saint or a sage but the wisdom that has to govern the 
thinking and conduct of persons who are of the world, and who are in the 
world. Niti would entail resolute action taken after careful scrutiny and due 
deliberation. A discriminating judgement has to be brought to bear on all 
issues, problems, and situations. Stark distinctions of black and white, right 
and wrong, good and evil can seldom be made in the sphere of human 
actions, though they are being made all the time. And this is especially true 
in the case of princes, rulers, administrators and the like. An all-round and 
harmonious development of human powers is the basis of niti; obsessions 
have no part in it, but good sense and good feeling do. To live wisely and 
well in the truest sense of these two terms—that is niti. (Rajan 2006, introd.) 


Facets of niti and pragmatism were integral aspects of the miri piri phe- 
nomenon developed under the reign of the earlier Gurus, especially 
Guru Hargobind. The Tenth Guru’s employment of niti was therefore 
not a new contribution to the evolving Sikh tradition, but the new lit- 
erature did vitalize and strengthen its centrality within emerging Sikh 
political theories. In general we may emphasize that many compositions 
in the Guru Granth Sahib promote shrewdness and good judgment 
when Sikhs are encouraged to assess people based on their actions rather 
than words, not to be impressed by people’s outer appearance, and to 
call out hypocrisy and corruption among religious clergy and ruling 
elites. These are all aspects embraced under niti and critical assessment. 

The Tenth Guru’s politicization of his close followers took on a new 
urgency in the chaotic years following the execution of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in 1675 when, popular tradition notes, the Tenth Guru was 
disappointed that so few Sikhs had the courage to stand up against the 
Mughal authorities. In the early nineteenth century, Rattan Singh 
Bhangu recorded that the Guru was worried that his Sikhs had become 
too meek and humble for the realm of worldly conflict and could there- 
fore easily be subdued by enemies due to their saintly disposition 
(Dhillon 2004, 30-33). 

While Sikhs could have abundant use of such saintly virtues among 
like-minded people, how were these saintly virtues going to be utilized in 
the world of politics, where deception, treachery, and guile was common? 
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As the Hitupdesha states in its frame story, “In the company of the virtu- 
ous, virtues are recognized as virtues. [But] in the company of the unvirtu- 
ous, the very same virtues turn into faults” (Chandiramani 2007, chap. 
1).!° Similar saintly virtues are problematized in the realm of governance 
in some of the larger editions of the Panchtantra, when it states, “by vir- 
tues raised to lofty heights, by those same virtues the noble fall” (Rajan 
2006, bk. 1). 

Here niti literature articulates a tension between the employment of 
saintly characteristics and virtues in circumstances where such may be 
disadvantageous, and the works therefore problematize excessive modes 
of compassion and humility that may lead to one’s own downfall. 
Instead, this body of works propose that specific ethics may apply only 
to situational circumstances wherein such virtues are generally appreci- 
ated, and it is for this reason that narrative niti literature often situates 
itself in scenarios of conflict, scandal, and strife to illustratively bring 
such tensions to the front. 

Following the execution of his father and the young Guru’s general 
antipathy toward the excessive humility of some of his followers, it is 
highly likely that such niti works generated fierce discussions on ethics 
and their employment in various situations. While some Sikhs may have 
argued that the scopes and limits of good ethics are contextual to the 
surrounding circumstances, others may have argued that normative 
morals and ethics apply to all situations regardless of others taking 
advantage of someone or the situation. The consistent appearance in 
Anandpur of several recensions of the Panchtantra, Hitupdesha, and 
similar niti literature certainly suggests that the scopes and limits of eth- 
ics were debated topics in Anandpur. 

Indeed, niti literature approaches ethics from a different and unusual 
angle. The first book of the Panchtantra and Hitupdesha relate a series 
of fables on how to sow discord among your enemies through cunning- 
ness and guile, a skill that may be effective if the enemy is much stronger 
than you in resources, intelligence, and military might. This is a teach- 
ing very central to Indic notions of rajniti and is succinctly articulated 
by the Anandpuri court poet Sainapati in his Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, 
wherein he states, “You can gain victory over the royal court by educat- 
ing yourself {in rajniti] because [with such education] you master the 
knowledge of how to sow divisions between your enemies” (Sewapan- 
thi 2005, 81). 

In Indic scholarship a major discussion related to the Panchtantra has 
centered on whether it teaches future emperors and kings Machiavellian 
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doctrines of deceit to achieve political aims or whether it warns against 
such behavior by demonstrating “for the sake of the good the behavior of 
the wicked with the intention of teaching them how to oppose their foes 
with the method invented by the latter, Niti.... All the cheating and 
deception that goes on in the Panchtantra is merely intended to show 
how the other half lives, with the message ‘don’t be like them.’” Such 
scholarly discussions are long-running, and evidence can be brought for- 
ward to support both positions (Olivelle 1997, introd.). A similar discus- 
sion has characterized the controversial debate of authorship and teach- 
ings of the Pakbyan Charitar, which I examine shortly, as it is not entirely 
clear what the purpose is of the various sexualized substories and in what 
way they warn against certain immoral behaviors (Rinehart 2011, 143), 

Regardless of how these compositions are to be normatively inter- 
preted, the introduction of this genre of literature was a major compo- 
nent in the remodeling and reformation of a Sikh political character 
from 1680 to the late eighteenth century.'* The normative ethics of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, however, appear to have modified the potential 
Machiavellian tendencies that could have entered normative Sikh polit- 
ical theories due to this vast body of literature. This is clearly illustrated 
in two major Sikh political documents produced toward the end of the 
Anandpur period, namely, the Zafarnama and Prem Sumarag, which is 
analyzed in more detail later. 


TEACHINGS STATESMANSHIP THROUGH EROTIC 
STORIES 


Five of the major rajniti compositions that emanated from the Anand- 
pur court are the Pakhyan Charitar, Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, Hitup- 
desha, Panchtantra, and the Prem Sumarag.’? These books can be 
placed under the aforementioned mirrors-for-princes genre, which 
teaches rulers efficient governance and conduct. Combined, these 
Anandpuri compositions teach all aspects of kingship and rule, ranging 
from territorial and institutional formations of governments, bureauc- 
racy and administration, and navigations in palace politics and dynastic 
intrigues to much wider philosophical reflections on political dilemmas 
and statesmanship. As they were composed in the same court and cow” 
text, it appears that these books engage in dialogical communication, 
they are indirectly alluding to, communicating with, and complemeat- 
ing one another. In many cases what one book omits, another covers 2 
great detail.” 
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The Hitupdesha and Panchtantra appear to have had a profound 
influence on the Guru’s life and the prism through which he refracted 
his political thinking. This can be detected from the Pakhyan Charitar 
and Zafarnama, which have traditionally been attributed to his pen,'® 
Pakhyan Charitar, Hitupdesha, and Panchtantra belong to the ancient 
Indic tradition of storytelling, they are based on oral traditions and 
transmissions taking literary form, and they all have disputed author- 
ship. While the Hitupdesha and Panchtantra teach rajniti through fables 
of the animal kingdom, the following examination demonstrates that 
the Pakhyan Charitar likewise teaches rajniti through stories illumined 
in erotic symbology. 

Panchtantra’s frame story alludes to a situation similar to what the 
Guru experienced with his followers in the years after the execution of 
his father in 1675: a reluctance and hesitance to regard themselves as 
potential kings and rulers. In one conversation between two main char- 
acters, Wary remarks, “‘But we have no place at the court; we are not 
among the king’s men. Why then should we involve ourselves in his busi- 
ness?” Wily was quick to answer ‘Ah, my good chap, sometime or other, 
someone who is not the king’s man, becomes one.’”'*® The focus, how- 
ever, is not just on serving a king but also on usurping power from exist- 
ing political authorities: “Wily, I’m sure you have not a clue to what it 
takes to serve a king. Now tell me something, how do you propose to 
gain power over our master, Lord Tawny?” (Rajan 2006, bk. 1). Here it 
is essential to repeat and emphasize that four different transcreations of 
the Hitupdesha and Panchtantra appear to have been present in Anand- 
pur, and in the 1690s tradition records that the Guru penned a similar 
storytelling composition of his own. This was perhaps with the intention 
to compose a distinct mirror for future Sikh kings and rulers, such that 
they could discuss and study notions of rajniti through a series of new 
stories, independent and confined to the Sikhs yet building on existing 
structures of knowledge known from Indic traditions. 

The Pakhyan Charitar (Known stories about character and behavior) 
was completed in 1696 by Guru Gobind Singh, when he was thirty-five 
years old; it was most likely commenced in the early 1690s. With its 
7,558 verses, it is one of the major literary outputs of the Anandpur 
court and by far the most controversial. The Pakhyan Charitar is a 
compact and layered text that narrates more than four hundred stories 
illumined in sexual events and symbology, occasionally employing quite 
graphic details on sexual encounters between men and women, While 
many exegetical commentaries and contemporary popular perceptions 
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situate the Pakhyan Charitar within the realm of social morals and sex- 
ual ethics, there is a long yet underemphasized tradition that situates the 
Pakhyan Charitar within the realm of rajniti.'” 

For instance, in an intriguing letter from 1873, a government official 
who served the British Empire remarked that a specific substory of the 
Pakhyan Charitar advises kings on exhortations to justice and diligence 
(Singh and Mann 2011, §3). A few decades later, toward the close of the 
nineteenth century, the Sodhak Committee (1897), charged to create a 
standardized official edition of the Dasam Granth Sahib in light of con- 
temporary controversies and authorship disputes, concluded that the 
Pakhyan Charitar serves as a treasure chest of rajniti and practical wis- 
dom. This makes it reasonable to surmise that the Pakhyan Charitar 
falls within a long line of mirrors that has traditionally been employed 
to educate emperors, kings, and princes in political conduct in Europe 
and Asia. Indeed, several scholars have noted its vast similarities with 
Hitupdesha and other such didactic storytelling literature that teaches 
rajniti (Padam 1998, 121; Fenech 2008, 156; Rinehart 2011, 108, 144). 

Since many of the Pakhyan Charitar’s substories have their origins in 
niti literature such as the Hitupdesha and Mahabharata, it is rather 
reasonable to situate the Pakhyan Charitar within the long line of niti 
literature that teaches practical wisdom and rajniti. Robin Rinehart’s 
close reading of the Pakhyan Charitar, moreover, suggests that its tales 
“may be situated within the realm of long-standing Indic traditions of 
courtly literature for the moral instruction of kings and their associates, 
in which it is the king’s ministers’ responsibility to advise him and keep 
him from making poor decisions in both his political and personal life” 
(zorI, 145). | 

In the following discussion, I employ the prism of rajniti to examine 
the Pakhyan Charitar to yield information on how this composition 
may have contributed to the politicization of Sikhs. The Pakhyan Char 
itar narrates more than four hundred short stories centering around the 
sexual exploits of males and females, which is a situational context, as 
we noted previously, often employed in niti compositions to dramati- 
cally highlight the tensions of varying conceptions of ethics and ethical 
behavior. Similar to the vast expanse of different animal species in the 
Hitupdesha, the stories in the Pakhyan Charitar introduce storytellers, 
readers, and listeners to a world of heroes and bandits, warriors and 
ascetics, saints, hypocrites, cowards, courageous civilians, promiscuous 
yogis and queens, gullible kings, shrewd ministers, righteous and 
unrighteous conduct, and violence and diplomacy, all occurring in vart 
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ous regions and cities across the known world. The Pakhyan Charitar is 
essentially a discussion on the people of the world in all of their colors. 
Notions of dharam are disguised within the overall narrative, and it is 
worthwhile therefore to briefly compare the themes of the Pakhyan 
Charitar with the themes running through the Mahabharata. In that 
regard Audrey Truschke notes that the Mahabharata 


claims to show dharma or righteous conduct—a guiding ideal of human life 
in Hindu thought—within the morass of the characters’ immoral behaviors. 
But the line between virtue and vice, dharma and adharma, is often mud- 
dled. The bad guys sometimes act more ethically than the good guys, who 
are themselves deeply flawed. In the epic’s polychromatic morality, the con- 
straints of society and politics shackle all. (2020a, 2) 


Similar to the Mahabharata, the social world of the Pakhyan Charitar 
universe is a morass of virtuous and unvirtuous people performing 
shocking behaviors, and it can therefore be difficult to cull the desired 
teachings from the individual substories. It is for this reason that many 
commentators have questioned its association with Guru Gobind Singh, 
and the Pakhyan Charitar is therefore occasionally published in vol- 
umes separated from the wider Dasam Granth Sahib. 

The Pakhyan Charitar has a simple yet complicated structure, with 
several teachings simultaneously emerging at different levels throughout 
the narrative. The composition commences with an overall frame story 
that embraces many substories interwoven with political and social max- 
ims, as well as wider reflections on statecraft, provided as a constant 
reminder and clue to the reader that this is a book on rajniti and political 
maneuvering rather than eroticism. 

The frame story of Pakhyan Charitar can be summarized in the follow- 
ing way: Once upon a time there was a king named Chittar Singh. The 
elderly king wages war against the kingdom of Odisha, with the purpose 
of abducting its young princess, Chittarmati, whom he desires to wed. 
Chittar Singh’s army is victorious in their endeavors, and Princess Chit- 
tarmati subsequently becomes a queen in his kingdom. Shortly after the 
war, the king sends his son, Hanuvant Singh, who is heir to his throne, to 
the house of a Brahmin priest to obtain an education.'* For some reason, 
which is not entirely clear in the text itself, the Brahmin teacher abstains 
from imparting knowledge to the young prince. As the frame narrative 
proceeds, it becomes evident that the young queen is unhappy with her 
new husband. Consequently, she invites the prince, who is not her bio- 
logical son, into her chamber on the pretext of desiring to educate him. As 
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the prince enters her chamber, the queen instead attempts to seduce him, 
thereby creating a dramaturgic point of no return. The young prince, 
however, rejects her attempt at seduction. In a subsequent dramatic chain 
of events, the queen notifies the king that the prince had attempted to 
violate her sexually. The king is furious and orders the prince imprisoned 
and eventually executed. Shortly prior to the execution, the kingdom’s 
prime minister intervenes and invites the king and prince to be seated with 
him and listen to his advice. The prime minister then begins to narrate a 
line of four hundred erotic stories to educate the king and thereby prevent 
the execution of his young son and only heir to the throne. 

Early in the storytelling narrative, Guru Gobind Singh provides vari- 
ous clues and reminders that the Pakhyan Charitar is a niti text on 
worldly and practical wisdom. The first clue is embedded into the frame 
story with the passing reference to the prince’s education. This scene has 
no bearing on the plot and could easily have been omitted without 
changing the dramaturgy of the frame story. Here is the first clue that 
the Pakhyan Charitar functions from within the realm of niti; though 
the prince does not receive any formal education, he is not stupid nor 
ignorant. He is merely uneducated. His actions illustrate that he knows 
the difference between right and wrong and how to maneuver in chal- 
lenging situations. He possesses niti. This indicates early on in the sto- 
rytelling that the kind of teachings the Pakhyan Charitar is about to 
embark on is outside the realms of traditional Brahmanical and scrip- 
tural ethics: it is niti; it is being street-smart. Later, in substory 29, Guru 
Gobind Singh praises the prime minister through a single qualification. 
Significantly, he is praised as a man who has mastered rajniti, thereby 
signaling and providing yet another clue that the previous twenty-eight 
substories have dealt with teachings on rajniti and not eroticism, wiles 
of women, or general sexual ethics. 

The trajectory of the frame story provides us interesting narratives of 
the three main male characters: the king, the prince, and the prime min- 
ster. The king and prince are both described in mundane and vain terms 
as beautiful and mighty warriors. The king is quick-witted and rash, 
while the prince is loyal to the orders he is given. The prime minister 
appears shortly prior to the climax of the narrative: the execution and 
de facto destruction of the dynasty. In light of the dramatic and chaotic 
circumstances surrounding the execution, the prime minister is pre- 
sented in the early substories as a calm and eloquent man who possesses 
a full mastery of rajniti, The king is portrayed as a spontaneous and 
irrational ruler, the complete opposite of the intelligent and calm- 
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natured prime minister, who later appears to be the real power holder 
of the kingdom, as he possesses the trust and intelligence to educate the 
warring parties and reconcile them or to let them continue their dis- 
putes and consequently eradicate the dynasty. The narrative thereby 
echoes the advice of Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, which states, 
“Conflicts and disputes can be solved by possessing a calm nature, and 
[know for certain that] education can eradicate all ignorance” (Sewa- 
panthi 2005, 118). 

The prime minister enters the narration relatively late but is quick to 
take command of the situation. When the time is right, the prime min- 
ister enters the narrative and charges himself with the responsibility to 
save the kingdom by politically educating the king as well as the prince 
through a series of stories illumined through sexual symbology and 
events. It appears that the prime minister wants to hold a mirror in 
front of the king and thereby illustrate to him his lack of good judgment 
and self-destructive, spontaneous, and irrational behavior. Fearing the 
spontaneity and physical strength of the king, who might take offence 
to being criticized, the prime minister chooses a pedagogical approach 
that depersonalizes the king’s behavior in an attempt to slowly open his 
eyes to the error he is about to commit by executing his son and only 
heir to the throne. 


EXPLORING THE CHARITARS 


The prime minister initiates his political education by the narration of a 
long series of shocking, horrifying, and funny stories designed to com- 
ment on specific actions and personality traits of the king. This subtle 
and pedagogical strategy gives the king an opportunity to laugh and 
reflect on the folly and foolishness of others, not realizing that the stories 
are in fact mirroring his very own personality traits and actions toward 
his son and kingdom. By choosing this strategy of distancing, the subtle 
messages of the prime minister to the king remain “damning, but not 
insulting,” thereby establishing a communicative methodology that was 
later utilized in the Zafarnama letter, wherein the Guru condemns 
emperor Aurangzeb through a similar strategy (Melikian-Chirvani 2007, 
4). Later in the text, the king realizes his futile and self-destructive behav- 
iors and suspends the prince’s execution, which demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of the prime minister’s pedagogical approach, 

The prime minister’s two opening substories share a similar thematic 
teaching. To begin with, the prime minister desires to inform the king 
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that his sense of reality, in regard to what had really occurred between 
the queen and prince, is blurred by his own ego, anger, and self-interests, 
The prime minister subtly begins to communicate to the king that his 
palace situation is not like the way it initially appears to him, following 
a common theme of correct perception from the Panchtantra: “The sky 
looks like the flat roof of a house; the firefly glows like a flame; but the 
sky’s vault has no roof as we know; the firefly is not fire. . .. What is false 
appears to be true; what is true seems untrue; things are perceived in 
various ways; they should be looked at with care” (Rajan 2006, bk. 1). 

In the third substory (essentially being the first, due to the internal 
Pakhyan Charitar organization and framework), the prime minister 
narrates a rather graphic and, for most readers, quite shocking story to 
awaken the king’s attention. The characters are remarkably similar to 
the frame story’s king, prince, and queen, thereby drawing the reader’s 
attention to the notion that the prime minister might be subtly holding 
a mirror in front of the king by alluding to and making comments about 
his own private palace situation. The similarity is explicitly stated in a 
social maxim in the beginning of the substory: “Young women are 
attracted to young men, and old men are attracted to young women; 
this tendency is seen all over the world, and everybody knows of it” 
(Ramgarhia 1999, 4:816). This links the substory with the frame story, 
wherein the young queen has fallen in love with the young prince, while 
the old king has fallen in love with the young queen. 

In this substory the prime minister narrates that there once was a 
young female who had two lovers: an old man and a young man. One 
day the old lover unexpectedly arrives at her house while she has invited 
her young lover over for a visit. The young lover dramatically escapes the 
house, and the elderly man then encounters her all alone, naked, with her 
legs covered in sexual fluids dripping on the floor. To get out of such 
tricky situation, the young lady extensively flatters and boosts his ego by 
stating that the sexual fluids had arisen due to seeing him. The aged man 
is flattered, and he subsequently suspends all critical thinking and blindly 
trusts her rash explanation of why she was naked, with her legs covered 
in sexual fluids. Readers and listeners will quickly note that the elderly 
man could easily have seen through her rash explanation by trusting his 
own eyes, ears, and senses, which have now been clouded by his boosted 
ego. Thus the prime minister begins a subtle criticism of King Chittar 
Singh, who, enraged and blindly trusting his queen, has suspended all 
critical thinking and irrationally ordered the execution of his son and 
only heir to the throne, thereby effectively ending his own dynasty. 
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The next substory (numbered as fourth) follows a similar drama- 
turgy of a young woman sexually involved with two different men, one 
elderly and one younger. This substory, however, guides the reader’s 
and listener’s attention closer toward the king’s internal palace situa- 
tion, as the social constellation is now one wherein the young woman is 
married to the elderly man, while she is unfaithful with the young man. 
The substory further adds that the young wife despises her elderly hus- 
band, who in return is infatuated with her, which may reflect the situa- 
tion at hand in the frame story. To sharpen and enhance the king’s 
understanding of the underlying subtle message, the prime minister now 
explains his teaching in a graphic and illustrative way as a new peda- 
gogical tool. When the wife is revealed in the act of infidelity, she does 
not use psychological flattery as a tool of escape, like the character in 
the previous substory, but instead physically approaches and embraces 
her husband by continuously kissing his one eye and ears, thereby giv- 
ing her lover an opportunity to escape out the door. While the blinding 
was psychological in the previous substory, it is physical in this sub- 
story, which thereby gives the king an opportunity to laugh at the fool- 
ishness of the aged husband. The information of having one eye covered 
through the constant kisses metaphorically indicates that the husband’s 
judgment has been blurred and obstructed. The prime minister is again 
trying to impart a message to the king that his sense of justice has been 
blurred, and he is not acting rationally by executing his son and only 
heir to the throne. 

In the next substory (numbered as fifth) the prime minister appears 
to make a bold and daring move, which may potentially jeopardize his 
own safety and position in the kingdom. The prime minister narrates a 
story of an elderly yogi who once abducted a young woman and con- 
fined her by force. It appears that the prime minister has now gone one 
step further in his criticism of the king by suggesting that the king has 
kidnapped the queen and held her captive against her will. Through the 
plot in the substory, the prime minister tries to suggest that the queen 
desires to leave the kingdom through any means necessary. The brutal 
and selfish actions of the yogi are identical to the brutal and selfish 
actions of the king. The prime minister here contrasts and subverts the 
societal stock image of a yogi, who is traditionally expected to be celi- 
bate and virtuous, while this yogi chases and rapes women. In this 
damning substory, the prime minister subtly communicates that he, as 
a king, is expected by society to protect his kingdom and grant his sub- 
jects safety and prosperity rather than wage wars for self-aggrandizing, 
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lustful reasons. By holding up this mirror in front of the king, it may be 
that the prime minister is provoking the readers and listeners to reflect 
on the difference between a king and a statesman. King Chittar Singh is 
evidently a danger to the stability and survival of his own kingdom; he 
governs to pursue his own desires and even exploits the kingdom’s 
material resources in military operations that have no benefit to the 
wider kingdom as a whole.’ Juxtaposed with the king is the prime min- 
ister, who exhibits fine qualities of statesmanship with a sharp sight for 
the common good. 

Later in life, Guru Gobind Singh, in his Zafarnama, raised a similar 
criticism of Emperor Aurangzeb, as recently demonstrated by Louis 
Fenech, who notes, “Put simply, how can one expect the emperor to 
control his empire and lead by example when he cannot even control his 
own body, often equated with the kingdom itself?” (2013, 51). This 
illustrates a continuity in political criticism seen in two of the Guru’s 
major compositions. As I conclude shortly, there is a major continuity 
in political themes and criticisms covered across the Hitupdesha, 
Pakhyan Charitar, and Zafarnama. 

A few substories later (numbered as eighth), the most damning mes- 
sage and teaching so far are communicated to King Chittar Singh. Again 
the prime minister employs very illustrative symbology in the plot to 
ensure that the king can relate the scenario to his own palace situation. 
In this substory a female has occasional sexual relations with four dif- 
ferent men. One day, while the four men are inside her home, local 
police authorities approach her house. In what appears to be her attempt 
at scaring the police officers away, the woman drastically sets her house 
on fire, resulting in the murder of all four men inside. Though the female 
is now homeless, she appears to think that she has now solved her prob- 
lem with remarkable efficiency. In this story the prime minister tries to 
communicate to the king that he too is about to set his own house (king- 
dom) on fire by executing his son and heir to the throne, thereby eradi- 
cating his own dynasty. Similar to the short-term thinking of the char- 
acters in the substory, the execution of the son and prince may be a 
solution that might work for the short term of satisfying the king’s thirst 
for revenge. But it is also a solution that will have drastic consequences 
for the long term, as the dynasty and kingdom will collapse. The sub- 
story is thus a reflection on hasty actions, short-term thinking, and 
practical solutions that will inevitably create larger problems in the long 
term. 
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RAJNITI TEACHINGS FROM THE CHARITARS 


The substories continue in a similar fashion for 402 narratives, with 
individual substories that comment on one another and King Chittar 
Singh’s personality traits and behaviors.*° As illustrated earlier, the 
entire storytelling process incrementally proceeds in greater and greater 
intensity and scrutiny against the king in a climactic fashion. The 
Pakhyan Charitar as a whole provokes questions, problems, and dilem- 
mas in the spheres of authority and power, relevant not only for emper- 
ors and kings but also for common people and by extension the Sikhs, 
whom the Guru desired to become new rulers in the Indo-Islamic world. 
Through its simple yet complicated structure, the Pakhyan Charitar 
communicates on at least three levels simultaneously throughout the 
prime minister’s narration: 


1. A sociomoral message to the king that comments directly on his 
internal palace situation 


2. A political message to the king that comments on his futile actions 
and its implications for the wider external kingdom as a whole 


3. Broader political reflections on statecraft to the readers and 
listeners?! 


Most commentators and popular discussions on the Pakhyan Charitar 
have attempted to cull moral teachings from the substories. A more 
productive strategy is to analyze the incremental messages the prime 
minister conveys to the king and only then attempt to cull any wider, 
broader political and moral messages aimed at the readers and listeners. 
Table 1 provides an overview of such an exercise, outlining reflections 
that can be extracted and gleaned from the individual substories. 

As mentioned previously, it is likely that the Hitupdesha was a prin- 
cipal component in the Guru’s own political education, as it appears to 
have had a profound influence on his later thinking. The Hitupdesha is 
a rework of the Panchtantra, and at least four combined adaptations of 
these compositions were available in Anandpur. The Panchtantra 
appears to have modeled the frame story of the Pakhyan Charitar in a 
variety of intriguing ways. Table 2 lists the outputs of Panchtantra’s 
books, wherein each main teaching appears to have served as a crucial 
component to shape Pakhyan Charitar’s frame story.” 

It is quite plausible that the major teaching outputs from each of Pan- 
chtantra’s books were utilized to design the frame story of the Pakbyan 
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TABLE 1 AN OVERVIEW OF THE BROADER POLITICAL REFLECTIONS ON 
STATECRAFT DERIVED FROM EIGHT OF PAKHYAN CHARITAR'S SUBSTORIES 


Story number Theme, teaching, or reflection 


3 Rulers should be critical about the information they receive from their 
informants, especially when the informants use excessive flattery. 
Rulers should be mindful of what people’s agenda might be and what 
they try to hide. 

4 Allies and enemies will often attempt to divert rulers from their path of 
justice, so rulers should be conscious of their motives and agendas 
and always remain on the path of justice. 


5 Rulers’ primary objective is to protect and serve their subjects, not 
cause misery or wage wars for selfish reasons. 
6 Because subjects tend to be blinded by superstitions and traditions, 


rulers often utilize such tactics to maintain power and manipulate 
populations when they feel challenged or threatened. 

7 People tend to transfer power and influence to individuals alleged to 
possess knowledge; rulers should therefore be conscious of whom 
they trust as advisers. 

Rulers will often invent and then solve fictitious problems to create 
legitimacy for themselves and make their subjects happy that they 
have such efficient leaders. 


8 Rulers should be conscious of hasty actions and short-term solutions, 
which will create larger problems for the kingdom in the long term. 
9 and 10 Rulers should not underestimate how far people will go to seek revenge. 


Charitar. If this is the case, it can be argued that the discussions, resulting 
from a study of the Panchtantra and Hitupdesha, were intended to pro- 
vide the Sikh audiences a political literacy, new cognitive skills, and a 
prism through which they could analyze and identify the plots and 
underlying political teachings of the Pakhyan Charitar. We may conclude 
overall that the Pakhyan Charitar, through its 402 narratives, functions 
as mirrors for princes, a toolbox of rajniti teachings communicated 
through a storytelling format. As we shall note later, these toolboxes that 
illumine different facets of rajniti became quite common in Anandpur 
through the literature composed and brought to Anandpur by incoming 
scholars and the compositions commissioned by the Guru, as well as the 
compositions he himself authored. Thus, this format appears to have 
been highly prized by the Guru, who preferred storytelling to impart 
rajniti teachings rather than elaborate, detailed, and technical treatises. 
The teachings of the Hitupdesha, Panchtantra, and Pakbyan Chari- 
tar can moreover be detected in the Guru’s criticism directed against the 
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TABLE 2 A COMPARISON OF THE OUTPUT FROM EACH BOOK OF THE PANCHTANTRA 
AND THE PLOT ELEMENTS FROM PAKHYAN CHARITAR’S FRAME STORY 


Main teaching from each book of » Plot element from Pakhyan 


Book number the Panchtantra~ Charitar’s frame story 

1 One should always be wary if a The queen accuses the prince of 
friend or an ally accuses another —_— misconduct, and the king blindly 
of a crime. trusts her accusations. 

2 Cooperation among friends and _— The king turns against his successor 
allies is vital to their mutual and thereby jeopardizes the 
survival. continuity of his own dynasty 

and kingdom. 

3 Mental strength and deceit are The queen employs deceit rather 
stronger in conflict and warfare than violence to advance her 
than brute force. interests. A recurring theme and 


reflections in the substories 
emphasize mental strength and 
deceit over brute force. 


4 One must be careful not to betray The king feels personally insulted 
friends, especially by reducing and betrayed and therefore tries 
one’s own tendencies toward to have his successor executed 
foolishness. without further investigating the 

accusations. 

5 One should be wary of hasty The king orders the execution of his 
judgments. son in a hasty manner. 


Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. Louis Fenech’s (2013) close reading of the 
Persian letter illumines how Islamicate myths and motifs were utilized 
to strengthen and enhance the criticism of Aurangzeb. The Guru’s major 
topics of criticism include Aurangzeb’s hasty actions and uncritical use 
of advisers. As table 2 illustrates, these are two major topics discussed 
in both the Panchtantra and Pakhyan Charitar, thus revealing a the- 
matic continuation between the fables of the Panchtantra, Pakhyan 
Charitar, and Zafarnama. As the young Guru heard these fables during 
his own political education, instructed by the adults around him, such 
intertextual resonances may moreover explain why he identified these 
particular topics as the primary criticisms to target Aurangzeb. In his 
examination Fenech has masterly demonstrated how the Guru intertex- 
tually aligned Aurangzeb’s unjust behavior with narratives derived from 
the works of Firdawsi’s Shahnama and Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan and Bus- 
tan, By aligning the actions of Aurangzeb with such myths, the Guru’s 
_Ctiticism of Aurangzeb was elevated to epic heights from the Persian 
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tradition. Using the prism of the Panchtantra, a similar analysis can be 
extracted from the Indic tradition, with the Guru declaring Aurangzeb 
an unjust and incapable ruler through the standards of Indic political 
traditions. As such, the Guru condemned emperor Aurangzeb severely 
through the prisms of grand Indic and Islamicate political traditions. 


CHAPTER 6 


Balancing Lofty Ideals 
and Pragmatism 


During the two decades of intellectual production in Anandpur, many 
Sikhs became familiar with a vast range of political literature connected 
with kingship and empire. Many discussions from these works dealt 
with political dilemmas and reflections on efficient governance, how to 
navigate in feuds with opponents, and how to stay loyal to high ethical 
ideals in the context of everyday conflicts and power struggles. This 
chapter examines Anandpuri dialectics on the ancient dilemma of how 
rulers ought to balance lofty ideals and principles, on the one hand, and 
pragmatism in governance, on the other hand. 


CURBING CUNNING TENDENCIES 


There was a risk that the vast body of niti literature could set the Anand- 
puri readership and audiences on a Machiavellian path, on which cun- 
ning, treachery, and guile would become essential aspects of Sikh polit- 
ical theories. Indeed, Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha clearly states, 


Let there not be too many kindhearted people; it is better if there are a few 
cunning individuals in between. Straight pieces of wood are easily cut, while 
curved wood is ignored by tree cutters [i.e., kindhearted people will most 
likely get exploited by others, whereas people with cunning tendencies will 
most likely get spared]. (fol. 13b) 


This, however, did not become the case. The Prem Sumarag and the 
Zafarnama, two documents of political ruling, composed toward the end 
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of the Anandpur court period, that may be said to reflect early Sikh polit- 
ical principles emphasize the continuation of positive and saintly virtues 
from the Guru Granth Sahib in the realm of worldly politics. These vir- 
tues include honesty, justice, trustworthiness, and integrity. Indeed, as 
Louis Fenech points out in his analysis of the Zafarnama, which may be 
read as an epitome of the Guru’s conception of ideal and rightful kingly 
conduct, “The truly heroic victor in the tenth Guru’s epistle is not the 
most powerful though morally compromised king, but rather those less 
seemingly powerful men and women whose integrity is never brought 
into question, who both give and take oaths seriously and as such have 
the might of the divine as their sword and shield” (2013, 92). 

In his Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, Sainapati appears to allude to simi- 
lar balanced sentiments when he notes, “ In cases where saints associate 
with debased circles of people /kusangat], the saints do not adopt their 
vices” (Sewapanthi 2005, 45).! In this regard the dharam promoted by 
the Guru Granth Sahib appears to have modified any uncurbed tenden- 
cies of cunningness stemming from rajniti literature, such as Chanakya’s 
Niti Shastra, Hitupdesha, and Panchtantra, leaving open but a small 
window for the use of certain facets of pragmatism, stratagems, guile, 
and niti tactics to outwit and outmaneuver opponents. 

This window, quite a tension and paradox, is a conflict that can be 
viewed as an eternal, ongoing metabattle between dharam and niti. This 
paradox is illumined in Pakhyan Charitar’s frame story through the 
moral-political paradox of the prince. In this narrative readers and lis- 
teners most likely ponder whether it is even possible for the young 
prince to conduct any right decisions, considering the circumstances he 
finds himself in. If he had succumbed to the queen’s seductive attempts 
and thereby saved himself and the future of the kingdom, he would 
essentially have committed sexual acts with his father’s wife, while his 
current choice of option resulted in his own potential execution. Was 
there even a rightful choice to be made? 

As a whole, the Dasam Granth Sabib mandates kings and rulers to 
promote and maintain a dharamic order of righteousness, whether at a 
societal level or in their personal life (Rinehart 2011), The young prince 
appears to be such an ethical and dharamic ruler, who seeks to embody 
righteous conduct in his life. Consequently, he acts appropriately from 
a dharamic perspective by rejecting the queen’s seductive attempts. His 
insistence on staying faithful to his dharam, however, will eventually 
lead to his own downfall and death. From a niti perspective, it can be 
argued that he could have succumbed to the queen's seduction and 
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thereby save himself and the kingdom from dynastic ruin. Choosing this 
option, however, he would essentially break his dharam. 

A major discussion posed by the Pakhyan Charitar is therefore for 
readers and listeners to debate whether the prince should have compro- 
mised his dharam for the sake of a greater good—the continued survival 
of the kingdom.’ This paradox of dharam and niti is common for rulers 
and people in power, and it has not been left unnoticed by the astute 
and wise prime minister. Through his narrations he attempts to provide 
a solution to the debacle and urge the king to behave in a just, intelli- 
gent, and appropriate way. 


REEXAMINING THE ANOOP KAUR CHARITARS 


The paradox of dharam and niti is the main topic of the controversial 
substories 21-23, which deal with the female character Anoop Kaut’s 
attempt to seduce the guru king of Anandpur. Most exegetical commen- 
tators of the Pakhyan Charitar have limited their discussions on these 
substories as to whether they deal with authentic historical incidents 
from the life of Guru Gobind Singh. In other words, did one of the 
Guru’s female followers attempt to seduce him? A more productive 
approach to widen the current discussion is to analyze how these sub- 
stories comment on the frame story. 

Until now the prime minister has held a mirror in front of the king 
through his many substories, attempting to make the king reflect on his 
own hasty decisions and actions. With substory 21 the astute prime min- 
ister begins to explain to the king what a dreadful situation and dilemma 
his dharamic son is in. The mirror is held up once again, and the drama 
in both stories is enacted in similar ways; in the frame story, the prince 
walks into the queen’s chamber, believing he is about to receive educa- 
tion, while in substory 21 the guru king walks into Anoop Kaur’s house, 
believing he is about to receive a mantra. And thus begin both attempts 
at seduction, with the dharamic male characters refusing to succumb. 

The monologue of the prince is not recorded in the frame story, while 
the monologue of the guru king is significantly presented in great detail. 
We may surmise that the prime minister narrated some of the mono- 
logues of the prince through the mouth of the guru king to inform King 
Chittar Singh of the reality of the situation between the queen and the 
prince. In a revealing and significant monologue that emphasizes the 
integration of both stories, the young guru king replies to the young 
Anoop Kaur, “Items that belongs to somebody else are [as insignificant] 
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to me as a stone, and the wives of other men I consider as my dear 
mothers” (Ramgarhia 1999, 4:842). Here the prime minister provides 
another clue and reminder of the familial relation between the prince 
and his stepmother queen, thereby alluding to the alignment and inte- 
gration of both stories. 

Like the prince, the guru king is loyal to the observation of dharam, 
rather than to pragmatic niti, and reasons that 


dharam has bestowed me birth into a noble family, and it is dharam that has 
bestowed me beauty; dharam has bestowed me wealth, and it is dharam that 
has bestowed me a great kingdom. So why should I abandon dharam by 
obeying your [seductive] requests? (Ramgarhia 1999, 4:839) 


The severity of the prince’s dilemma, that he could potentially lose his 
life by rejecting her seductive attempts, appears to be emphasized by the 
prime minister, who illumines the guru king’s thoughts: 


The king thought of this in his mind: I have no followers of mine with me [to 
help me out of this situation]. If I sleep with her [this being a niti approach, 
as it can get him out of the tricky situation intact], I will ruin my dharam. 
But if I escape [this being a dharamic approach], she will have me caught and 
killed. (Ramgarhia 1999, 4:841) 


Similar to the dilemma of the prince in the frame story, the guru king is 
in a situation where he is incapable of choosing the right option; he is 
caught in a dilemma between dharam and niti. | 

Here I ought to modify my earlier statements that the prince possesses 
niti. In light of the changed circumstances and dramaturgy, where the 
prince is now facing execution, a point of no return, it is quite evident that 
he is rather to be identified as a passive dharamic person who stays loyal 
to his dharam even though it will cost him his life. Readers and listeners 
might ponder why the prince does not even attempt to defend himself 
against the queen’s false accusations and instead passively accepts his fate. 
Until now the prince has been characterized as a weak heir to the throne, 
without a long-term vision for the common good of the kingdom yet still 
encompassing fine attributes such as bravery, commitment, and loyalty to 
dharam. It appears that the prime minister has a solution for him. 

Substory 21 has a focus on presenting the guru king as a dharamic 
individual (and by extension the prince), and the narrative ends abruptly, 
with Anoop Kaur shouting, “thief! thief!” which forces the guru king to 
flee into the dark night. This signals the abolition of a dharamic ordes, 
as the prince’s approach so far has been in vain, The narration has not 
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ended, however; it continues in substory 22 and 23, but with a changed 
dramaturgy. This sudden break has purposefully been made by Guru 
Gobind Singh to clearly illustrate a sudden shift between the realm of 
dharam and the right occasion to employ niti. For this the prime minis- 
ter now switches audience and utilizes a different pedagogical tool. It 
appears that the prime minister turns toward the prince and begins to 
educate him in niti tactics by presenting an efficient example of how he 
could have solved his own situation by adopting a niti approach rather 
than stay obsessively loyal to his dharam and effectively lose his life. 

The narration in substory 22 evolves dramatically, continuing the 
earlier substory’s theme of dharam: the guru king flees into the night but 
is eventually caught by a group of villagers who have heard Anoop 
Kaur shouting. In the darkness of the night, the villagers pour into the 
streets, then catch the guru king, surround him, and violently assault 
him. Due to the commotion, chaos, and crowded situation, the guru 
king employs a stratagem of guile (chhal), whereby he grabs one of the 
attackers and makes it appear that the villager is the thief. The mob 
continues to violently assault the innocent villager and eventually turns 
him over to the authorities for final imprisonment. The guru king slowly 
escapes the crowd and returns to his palace. Substory 22 ends with this 
successful stratagem of guile that saved the guru king’s life, this being 
the prime minister’s illustrative example of how a niti approach could 
have solved a challenging situation, where the dharamic order had 
clearly collapsed. In substory 23 the next day the guru king of Anand- 
pur orders Anoop Kaur to present herself at his palace court. 

Roles have now reversed, due to the guru king’s effective employment 
of niti. The guru king is now in control of the situation. There is no 
longer any threat to him, his kingdom, or his family name. By employing 
a mild deception, the clever prime minister illustrated the limitations of 
a consistent saintly dharam in the realm of politics, where treachery, 
cunningness, and guile appear to be the rule rather than the exception. 
After subverting the power relations between himself and Anoop Kaur, 
the guru king now reestablishes the dharamic order by reverting to his 
innate nature of a dharamic ruler. He forgives Anoop Kaur for her mis- 
deeds and has the innocent villager released from prison. Showing a full 
command of the situation, he furthermore allocates money for her future 
sustenance and humbly asks for forgiveness for causing her such heart- 
ache, thus manifesting the attributes of a just, forbearing, and dharamic 
ruler who forgives his enemies when the cosmic dharamic order has 
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been reestablished. The rajniti attributes of justice (niao) and forbear- 
ance (hilm/halemi) eventually became key aspects of Sikh political tradi- 
tions, as I examine in later chapters. 


STRIKING A BALANCE BETWEEN IDEALS 
AND PRAGMATISM 


Overall the prime minister devises a balanced strategy of statecraft that 
allows for certain elements of niti and guile to be employed temporarily 
in intolerable political situations. This is not because guile in itself has 
any merits, but because opponents may employ dishonest strategies to: 
undermine the dharamic order. Efficient rulers may therefore have to 
employ similar tactics to counter them effectively. In this case guile was 
not a goal but a necessity. In his concluding remarks, the guru king 
notes, “Due to your anger, you enacted a [deceptive] deed on me, arid 
[therefore] I too have shown you a [deceptive] deed [that has resulted in 
a reversal of power structures]” (Ramgarhia 1999, 4:844). In this con- 
text stratagems, guile, and the use of force can become an unwanted but 
necessary measure for the greater good of reestablishing a dharamic 
order and for the maintenance of stability in a kingdom.? However, it is 
also evident, through the breakdown and sequence of substories 21-23, 
that guile and such stratagems cannot be employed as permanent kingly 
strategies and that the dharamic order has to be reestablished as soon as 
possible, exhibiting greater justice, merit, and forbearance than before.‘ 

As such, the Anoop Kaur substories can be approached as a thematic 
discussion on the eternal macrocosmic metabattle between dharam and 
niti, with the metadiscussion and tension here illustrated pedagogically 
through a dramatic narrative. The prime minister furthermore devises 
that deceptive niti tactics are to be employed only as a last resort, when 
all truthful expressions of dharam have been in vain, following a popu- 
lar trope of the Zafarnama: “when all strategies brought to bear are 
exhausted it is then lawful to take steel in hand” (Fenech 2013, §5)- 
Indeed, Louis Fenech has identified a similar thematic context of a col- 
lapse of the dharamic order in the Zafarnama, in relation to the evacu- 
ation of Anandpur in 1704: 


Anandpur provided the tenth Guru with a situation under which the ideal 
dharamic order ... simply ceased to function as clearly observed by the 
[enemies’] violation of oaths held to be sacred. His response, therefore, as a 
king/Guru who monitors dharam, was to attempt to restore ehereme order 
through the steel of his sword (68). 
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Through the many substories, the conscience of the king eventually 
awakens, and it appears that he suspends the execution by substory 30, 
thereby exemplifying the effectiveness of the prime minister’s pedagogi- 
cal approach and, by extension, the political education of a king driven 
by his desires. This discussion on the various nuances of dharam and 
the methodological (re)establishment of a political dharamic order is 
not a unique feature of the Pakhyan Charitar, Robin Rinehart has dem- 
onstrated that the Dasam Granth Sahib as a whole concerns the respon- 
sibilities of rulers on an earthly, cosmic, and social sphere in attempts to 
restore the dharamic order, thereby tying together the disparate books 
that make up the Dasam Granth Sahib (2011, 147). 

Foregrounding my later conclusions, I may here reveal that, in light 
of the previous examination, it can be argued that the Dasam Granth 
Sahib contains didactic teachings and discussions that pave the way for 
Khalsa Sikhs’ political legitimacy to rule over territories in the Indo- 
Islamic world. Collectively, the Pakhyan Charitar teaches rajniti and 
discusses the personal skills and etiquette required to govern a king- 
dom, while the Bachitar Natak discusses efficient dharamic leadership 
and presents political ambitions to govern territories. Similarly, the 
Chaubis Avatar, Chandi compositions, and Zafarnama illumine more 
than twenty-four strategies to maintain kingdoms and prosperous soci- 
eties, while they in narrative form provide illustrative examples on how 
to resist tyranny.’ As such, the Dasam Granth Sahib is a comprehensive 
compilation of action-oriented compositions that may have been 
intended to function as a political foundation and legitimizing instru- 
ment for newly politicized Sikhs. Arguably, the Dasam Granth Sahib 
fulfilled a key role in the politicization of early Khalsa Sikhs. While the 
Anandpur library was stocked with ancient political literature from 
Sanskrit and Islamicate civilizations, the Dasam Granth Sahib clearly 
stands out from these classics as an independent, innovative, and origi- 
nal Sikh testament to rule. 

As such, if Sikh tradition and memory is correct that Guru Gobind 
Singh did author the Dasam Granth Sahib, he can be said to have com- 
posed original works to equip Khalsa Sikhs with an ideological founda- 
tion and legitimacy to govern and rule independent territories. Very lit- 
tle, if any, of the commissioned literature can be said to serve such 
specific legitimizing purposes, and this is one important aspect in which 
it clearly stands out from the rest of the commissioned literature in the 
Anandpur court. In light of the Dasam Granth Sahib’s origins in the 
Anandpur court, its traditional association with Guru Gobind Singh, 
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and its clear didactic teachings to establish political legitimacy and 
guidance to emerging Sikh rulers, the foregoing analysis might also 
provide a plausible answer to why the later Khalsa at the Sikh courts 
elevated the Dasam Granth Sahib to holy scripture, as it became an 
ideological weapon in their deadly quest for raj. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Guru’s Political Objectives 


There is a long-standing tradition dating back to the eighteenth century 
that regards the teachings within the Dasam Granth Sahib as being 
instrumental in the Khalsa Sikh quest, ambition, and pursuit for raj. 
Indeed, to a certain degree the Dasam Granth Sahib may be read and 
approached as “the textual representation of the Tenth Guru’s cultural, 
ideological, and political posture” (Fenech 2013, 35). In the Sikhan Di 
Bhagatmala, composed around the 1780s, the preeminent Anandpuri 
court poet and later Sikh leader Bhai Mani Singh is reputed to have 
argued that the Hindu Kshatriya kings lost their dominance and rule 
over the Indian subcontinent due to their adoption of the path of non- 
violence. Muslim armies from the West then utilized this weakness to 
sweep across the Indian subcontinent, as they established their own 
kingdoms and oppressed the religious rights of the Hindus. After such 
narration Bhai Mani Singh is then reputed to have stated, 


The Tenth Master identified the Khalsa as the heirs of the royal Raghubir 
lineage [descending and extending back to the king Ram], and he therefore 
desired to grant the Khalsa a raj. The Guru subsequently composed litera- 
ture on warfare [contained within the Dasam Granth Sahib,| and he then 
taught his followers the science of weaponry [shastra di vidiya]. (S. Padam 
2013, 361) 


This statement highlights three themes we explore in this chapter: the 
instrumental role of how the teachings of the Dasam Granth Sahib may 
provide a framework of legitimacy to rule over territories in the Indo- 
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Islamic world, the. specific strategies taught to uphold a dharamic soci- 
ety based on political righteousness, and the role of militancy and sov- 
ereign conduct to acquire, maintain, and protect a raj against internal 
and external enemies. 

Several leading scholars in the field of early Sikh works have in recent 
years noted that Guru Gobind Singh’s conceptualization of dharam 
accommodates raj, rajniti, and yudh (Pashaura Singh 2019, 7-11; Rine- 
hart 2011, 58; Fenech 2008, 161; 2021, 31; Mann 2008, 243), and the 
Guru’s didactic methodology to politically educate his followers appears 
to have been centered on storytelling. We explored this in previous 
chapters in regard to the Hitupdesha and Pakhyan Charitar, which both 
teach lessons of political astuteness and statesmanship through fables 
and erotic stories. 

In this chapter I examine how the Guru taught rajniti and political 
strategies to uphold dharam (understood here as righteousness and jus- 
tice over physical territories and societies) through the avataric tales of 
Vishnu. As I demonstrate, the stories of Vishnu granted the Sikhs a tool- 
box of twenty-four different strategies to combat societal challenges 
and evils. It appears that the Guru’s chosen educational method of sto- 
rytelling was effectual and popular among later pious Khalsa Sikhs, 
authors, and kings, who continued to align themselves with the grand 
narratives expounded within the Dasam Granth Sabib as they transmit- 
ted, retold, and reshaped the stories according to their own sociopoliti- 
cal contexts and ends. 


ALIGNING POLITICAL OBJECTIVES WITH 
WIDER INDIC IDEALS 


Is it possible to conceptualize an idea of Guru Gobind Singh's political 
objectives? Since distinctions between politics, militancy, and spiritual- 
ity are modernist constructions, it appears futile to label a specific series 
of verses in the Dasam Granth Sahib as entirely political. The correct 
terminology would be the Guru’s dharamic objectives that contain 
political elements. For the sake of advancing the narrative proposed in 
this book, however, I tease out political elements from a range of comr 
positions to identify and isolate the Guru's political objectives as they 
were articulated by himself and his court poets. 

The Guru’s conceptualization of dharam is articulated throughout 
the Dasam Granth Sahib and in particular the Bachitar Natak, but his 
general perception of dharam is traditionally understood to have been 
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inherited from the earlier Gurus, particularly Guru Hargobind, who 
embodied miri piri.’ As such, it will be useful for our purposes to situate 
a discussion on Sikh raj and political sovereignty from within a dis- 
course of Khalsa dharam and more specifically from within the Guru’s 
objective to promote dharam and protect saints by defeating their ene- 
mies. The Guru’s overall objective was to create an environment wherein 
dharam and saints could prosper, and this environment could in some 
instances take the format of a territorialized raj. The Guru’s political 
objectives are initially articulated within his Bachitar Natak in a series 
of striking verses, wherein he declares his existential objectives to the 
world: 


For these objectives I have taken birth; all saints should comprehend this 
within their minds. [I manifested on this earth] to promote dharam, to pro- 
tect saints, and to destroy all enemies, root and branch. (fols. 154b—5 5a) 


The Bachitar Natak (Enigmatic drama) is an Anandpuri composition in 
Braj that spans 4o1 verses divided over sixteen chapters and details 
Guru Gobind Singh’s genealogy, birth, and life with a particular focus 
on the battles he commanded (Rinehart 2011, 50). The drama can be 
said to serve as an instructive memory for future generations, whereby 
the readership is expected to regard the Guru’s conduct in battle as a 
model onto which they can design their own aspirations for efficient 
leadership (Zaman 2011).? The drama is framed as a lila (colorful play 
of life), which is usually associated with Krishna. Since much of the 
composition is written in the first person, it has traditionally been 
regarded as an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh that narrates the 
Guru’s exploits until the year 1697, which may indicate the time of its 
completion. 

As the Bachitar Natak was generally regarded to have been com- 
posed by Guru Gobind Singh himself, contemporary Anandpuri court 
poets and later Sikh chroniclers modeled their own literary composi- 
tions onto its poetry and narrative. This emulation generated and 
resulted in the construction of the unique gurbilas (Splendors of the 
Guru) genre of literature, which continued well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Seeking to nuance our understandings of the Bachitar Natak 
beyond autobiography, Robin Rinehart has proposed that the Bachitar 
Natak “may be profitably situated within the well-established Indian 
genre of texts extolling the exploits of rulers” (zor1, 50). Indeed, the 
narratives espoused in the Bachitar Natak remain crucial to fully com- 
prehend the later Khalsa expansions into kingship and empire. 
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The significance of these striking verses was not lost on the Anand- 
puri court poets and later Sikh chroniclers who diligently began to echo, 
portray, and promote such dharamic and political objectives in their 
various hagiographic accounts. The Anandpuri court poet Mangal, for 
instance, states that “the Guru manifested himself to protect worship- 
pers, to emancipate the world, and to destroy the enemies,” while the 
authors of the Prem Sumarag poetically paraphrased their objectives by 
framing their own composition within the glad tidings that in the future 
“all ignorance shall be eradicated, true wisdom will manifest, and 
dharam shall be promoted” (P. Padam 1976, 130; R. Singh 2000, 4). 
Later, as the Guru transmitted his dharamic objectives and granted his 
mantle to’ the Khalsa, the Anandpuri court poet Sainapati remarked 
that “the Khalsa was created to destroy demons, to eradicate the tyrants, 
and to reduce hardships [of the people]” (Ashok 2016, 39). Indeed, if 
we look toward the Nasihatnama, composed in the early eighteenth 
century, the author expands dramatically on these verses, such that they 
align with his ambition of Khalsa Raj, when he remarks, 


The Khalsa is he who protects the poor, who destroys the wicked, who 
recites the Name, who fights the enemy, who concentrates his mind on the 
Name [of God], who is detached from all other ties, who rides the horse, 
who fights every day, who bears arms, who promotes dharam, and who dies 
for his faith. (Malhotra 2005, 75; italics added) 


These descriptions are part of a larger set of verses that amalgamate the 
Guru’s objectives with pious Khalsa praxis attached to the recitation of 
God’s name and virtuous and charitable conduct that culminate in the 
litany “raj karega Khalsa” (the Khalsa shall rule). Later narrative chron- 
iclers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when several Sikh war- 
riors had ascended to kingship, continued to transmit these objectives 
and thereby created a solid foundation and mirror their contemporaries 
could find inspiration in. In 1803 Bhai Sewa Singh, in his Shahid Bilas 
hagiography on the eighteenth-century Sikh leader and Anandpuri court 
poet Bhai Mani Singh, explicitly stated that the Tenth Guru “manifested 
to establish a panth. He spent his days protecting saints and destroying 
enemies” (Garja Singh 2007, 60). The significance of these objectives to 
early Khalsa dharam was such that Rattan Singh Bhangu, in his early 
nineteenth-century Panth Prakash, sought to attribute and extend these 
objectives back to Guru Nanak in the fifteenth century, when he noted 
that “Guru Nanak manifested for the purpose of protecting the people 
who sought his shelter and to destroy all tyrants” (Dhillon 2004, 7).’ 
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This leitmotif is recurrent in the Dasam Granth Sahib and can be 
found in a wide range of diverse compositions such as the Chaubis Ava- 
tar, the goddess Chandi compositions, the Persian Zafarnama, and even 
the shorter Chaupai Sahib, which is recited daily across the globe by 
pious Sikhs. The origin of this leitmotif, however, is not original to 
Guru Gobind Singh. Similar conceptions are found within the Guru 
Granth Sahib, wherein many compositions meditate on God as the pro- 
tector of saints and the destroyer of demons and pride (Adi Granth, 
224-25). In a wider Indic context, the verses paraphrase Krishna’s 
famous declaration from the Bhagavad Gita, wherein he states that he 
manifests repeatedly on earth “to protect the good, to destroy the doers 
of evil [and] to ensure the triumph of righteousness, in every age I am 
born (Mitchell 2000, 73). 

The Guru’s three objectives, juxtaposed with the Bhagavad Gita’s 
verses, illustrate a subtext, double meaning, and ambiguity in the text, 
known in Sanskrit as shlesha. Arguably, pious Sikh readers and the 
court poets would each glean different teachings from the same set of 
verses. Brahmins, the traditional custodians of Vedic knowledge and 
heritage, constituted a large segment of the Anandpuri court poets, and 
they would most likely be quick to recognize the importance and sig- 
nificance of these statements. The Brahmin court poets would most 
probably have interpreted these objectives as Guru Gobind Singh’s for- 
mal declaration to the world that he is the Krishna of this age and the 
protector of Vedic Dharma and Brahmin saints, such objectives epito- 
mizing the traditional duty expected of Kshatriya kings. They would 
furthermore have recognized that the Guru was casting himself in the 
mold of an avatar. Sikh readers and listeners would most probably have 
understood these verses more generically and vertically as the Guru 
championing himself as the protector of all saints and all dharams and 
perhaps more specifically as the protector of Sikhs and the Sikh dharam, 
as an avatar beyond and superseding all previous avatars.* 

Indeed, this is the understanding we see developing in later works 
such as the Panth Prakash, where, on the one hand, a more universal 
interpretation is beginning to take shape and, on the other hand, a more 
confined and limited interpretation. Over the centuries Sikh chroniclers 
and authors appear to have divorced the Guru’s dharamic objectives 
from these grander Indic alignments, As a result, communitarian life 
has been fused into the verses by the elevation of the Dasam Granth 
Sahib to Sikh scripture, thereby confining the three dharamic objectives 
to a more limited Sikh understanding and interpretation.’ We do not 
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know what Guru Gobind Singh’s intentions were when he adopted and 
employed terminology illumined in Indic ayataric layers and shleshg 
ambiguity. However, while modern Sikhs may regard this as alien to 
orthodox Sikh philosophy, Balbinder Bhogal reminds us, 


The Puranic scene is not unfamiliar to the AG [Guru Granth Sahib], espe- 
cially when we consider that before Gobind’s time Bhai Gurdas, whose Vars 
are seen as the key to comprehend the AG, also framed the AG and its 
authors in a similar puranic fashion; Guru Nanak, like Guru Gobind, was 
also divinely commissioned to restore dharam, (2007, 122) 


Indeed, at this time in history, such objectives to promote dharam were 
recognized as a grand duty of rulers. Rajasthani court poetry, for 
instance, notes, in regard to Emperor Akbar (r. 1556-1605), that he 
“rescued dharma, virtue and generosity from drowning, as Varaha (an 
avatar of Vishnu) rescued the earth” (Busch 2012, 299). The political 
objectives appear to be poetically enhanced and paraphrased, as Akbar 
is moreover described as “a portion of the supreme being descended to 
earth to destroy the suffering of others ... [and] a protector of the 
entire earth” (294). Thus, in the late sixteenth century, we witness the 
alignment of Indian rulers with specific avatars of the Hindu pantheon, 
while dharam is identified as an objective for rulers to protect and pro- 
mote. With such wider Indo-Islamic context, we may begin to argue 
that the Guru’s dharamic objectives entail clear political elements con- 
nected with kingship and rule over territories. Indeed, by adopting such 
discourse, the Guru firmly positioned himself within the imperial, intel- 
lectual, and social world of the wider Indo-Islamic literati. 


UNDERSTANDING RAJNITI THROUGH 
VISHNU’S INCARNATIONS 


But what do these powerful yet vague objectives to protect saints and 
destroy enemies mean in a political context when we approach the text 
beyond the cultural Puranic layers the verses have been illumined in? In 
what way can rulers protect saints and destroy their enemies? And who 
are the enemies? To answer these questions, it might be beneficial for us to 
employ the extensive literary output of Guru Gobind Singh as an exegesis 
and commentary on potential meanings of this recurrent leitmotif explored 
in significant detail in many of Dasam Granth Sabib’s compositions. Or, 
said differently, let us employ Dasam Granth Sabib as a commentary unto 
itself by turning to the Chawbis Avatar to examine these three objectives. 
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The Chaubis Avatar (The twenty-four incarnations) is a voluminous 
book contained in the Dasam Granth Sahib, and, with its more than 
5,500 verses, it constitutes more than 4o percent of the combined com- 
pilation. The Chaubis Avatar is a didactic and action-oriented composi- 
tion that narrates the exploits of Vishnu’s twenty-four incarnations, 
Like the Guru, he similarly manifested on earth upon the command of 
God to protect dharam, protect saints, and destroy enemies, root and 
branch. It is this equation in objectives that makes the Chaubis Avatar 
pertinent to employ as a narrative exegesis on Guru Gobind Singh’s 
three objectives. 

The Chaubis Avatar was composed over ten years and across several 
locales, and its chapters were not composed in a linear fashion in 
accordance to how it is organized today. The largest section, the Krishna 
Avatar, which is accorded as the twenty-first avatar of Vishnu, was com- 
posed in the late 1680s in both Anandpur and Paonta, while Ram Ava- 
tar, accorded as the twentieth avatar, was completed ten years later in 
Anandpur in 1698, when the Guru was thirty-seven years old. It is 
highly likely that the remainder was composed in between these two 
compositions. Evidently, the Guru and his court poets spent quite a 
considerable number of years discussing and meditating on the exploits 
of Vishnu’s active agency in the world. To add to the confusion, in its 
internal organization the Chaubis Avatar is but a section of the much 
larger Bachitar Natak Granth (The book of enigmatic dramas), which 
encompasses the aforementioned Bachitar Natak, composed of sixteen 
chapters of so-called autobiographic material; the voluminous Chaubis 
Avatar of Vishnu; and the shorter Brahma Avatar, the Rudra Avatar, 
and two goddess compositions (Rinehart 2011, 26), 

In the wider Bachitar Natak Granth, we can witness that Guru Gob- 
ind Singh evidently frames his own life and objectives within a wider 
cosmological framework that details an eternal battle between good 
and evil. Indeed, the Bachitar Natak Granth as a whole introduces 
readers and listeners to a world of mighty kings and gods, royal courts 
and majestic palaces, grand kingdoms and capitals, brutal conquests, 
and artistic serenity. Each of Vishnu’s incarnations manifest on earth 
with a specific strategy to combat a particular societal evil, whether in 
the form of military threats or social declines in virtue and health. Thus, 
the Chaubis Avatar may be approached as a rich narrative treasure that 
comments on Guru Gobind Singh’s dharamic objectives through an 
exploration of Vishnu’s twenty-four strategies to uphold dharam and 
enable prosperous societies to bloom when they face internal and 
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external dangers. The concluding verses of the Varah Avatar, the incar- 
nation Emperor Akbar was compared to by the Rajasthani court poets, 
provide an example of how dharam and raj were restored through mil- 
itary might: 
This is how the sixth manifestation of Vishnu succeeded: he destroyed all 
enemies and saved the Vedas. He established dharam and raj, and the gods 


were subsequently glorified. Through such great methods of warfare, the 
pride of the enemies was destroyed. (Ramgarhia 1999, 1:164) 


Contemporary scholars tend to employ a theology-centric approach to 
the Chaubis Avatar by repeating the same set of verses, wherein the 
Guru denies the worship of Krishna, Ganesh, and Vishnu or regards 
them as individuals who succumbed to pride (see, for instance, Singh 
and Mann 2015, 16). Such selection of verses thus situates the composi- 
tion within modern-day identity politics that seek to assert or reassure 
that Sikhs are not Hindus nor worshippers of Hindu gods. The key to 
its interpretation, however, is conveniently provided in advance by the 
Guru, when the opening lines of Chaubis Avatar state that the composi- 
tion deals with the exploits of kings and rulers. The Guru thereby situ- 
ates, frames, and conditions the reader into a perception that the subse- 
quent exploits of Vishnu’s incarnations are to be regarded as kingly 
conduct of kings who manifested on earth to eradicate societal chal- 
lenges experienced by gods and humans. Thus the composition is to be 
read not solely through a theological approach but also through a prism 
of kingship, and we may thereby see the contours of how Chaubis Ava- 
tar can function as a mirror to guide readers on how to protect saints 
and destroy enemies. 

The opening lines of Bachitar Natak likewise direct the reader to 
look beyond a limited understanding that heralds the compositions as 
grand tales of gods and demons, when it states that “the person who 
commits virtuous deeds is called a god /devta] by the world. But those 
persons who commit evil deeds on this earth are known as demons 
[asur]” (fols. 128b—29a). As such, the tales of gods and demons are to 
be read as allegorical tales that comment on people of the real world 
who exhibit godly and demonic traits. Moreover, it can be argued that 
the opening lines provide a clue to the reader to situate the wider com- 
position within a niti framework: 

Those whom the world calls Vishnu’s twenty-four incarnations did not 


fathom Your ways. They were kings and got deluded [in the world’s drama}, 
Therefore, we know them by various names. (Ramgarhia 1999, 1:156) 
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What is essential to emphasize here is not that the incarnations failed to 
realize God and succumbed to pride, as many contemporary Sikh com- 
mentators emphasize, but rather that the reader is expected to tease out 
applicable teachings of conduct from the subsequent twenty-four incar- 
nations, who are occasionally described as lacking in virtue and con- 
duct from a normative Sikh perspective. It may be safe to argue that in 
previous literature, such as the Vaara of Bhai Gurdas, Sikhs took les- 
sons and examples primarily from individuals of high moral virtues, 
whereas the characters presented in the Chaubis Avatar appear to abide 
by niti standards: the moral gray zones of life, where vice and virtue 
cease to exist and where stratagems and guile may be employed to out- 
maneuver opponents. This connects the Chaubis Avatar to the wider 
body of Anandpuri literature and reflects a central teaching: that lessons 
can be found in the most unusual of places and from individuals one 
would not usually take knowledge from. This is an emphasis also wit- 
nessed in many contemporary Anandpuri compositions and the later 
narrative traditions regarding Guru Gobind Singh. For instance, Saina- 
pati notes in his Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, . 


[Just as] gold is found in mud, and nectar can be extracted from poison, [so 
too] can knowledge and great teachings be learned from debased women 
[and you should therefore not stop yourself from seeking out such knowl- 


edge]. (fol. 4b) 


A similar outlook in narrative form can be found in the Sikhan Di 
Bhagatmala, composed around the 1780s, during the early years of 
Khalsa rule in Punjab. In a narrative wherein the Guru discourses with 
his court poets from Benares, the Guru condemns the Hindu commu- 
nity’s adoption of nonviolence and the foreign Muslim armies’ employ- 
ment of weaponry to secure their raj. Guru Gobind Singh is then reputed 
to have stated, 


It is because of the usage of weaponry that the raj of the invaders /malecha] 
has become so powerful. And so too will we adopt the sword and establish 
our raj from within the territories of the malechas, We will extract gold from 
the mud [i.e., we will take lessons and learn from the malechas]. (S$. Padam 
2013, 354) 


The main teaching in such cases, however, is not to encourage complete 
assimilation into the ethics and ways of the world, as we have previ- 
ously noted that the Guru Granth Sahib moderated any uncurbed ten- 
dencies of guile and cunningness that may have stemmed from such 
Anandpuri translations of ancient literature. 
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PROTECTING AND MAINTAINING KINGDOMS 


Let us now turn to the content and teachings of the Chaubis Avatar, In 
the following discussion I examine how the Chaubis Avatar functions as 
a toolbox of different strategies to uphold the Guru's three political 
objectives to protect saints, destroy enemies, and uphold dharam and 
thereby enable prosperous societies to bloom. The context to each of 
the twenty-four incarnations is similar: the gods, here understood as 
people due to the conditioning at the outset, experience an immediate 
threat to their life or wider society, whereby they approach Vishnu for 
assistance. Vishnu then incarnates as a king or warrior to challenge the 
threat, which results in the happiness of the people, who afterward 
appear to thrive socially and spiritually under a raj until a new calamity 
affects them. The people then approach Vishnu yet again, and so the 
circle continues. Each of the incarnations demonstrates a specific strat- 
egy that can be employed to eradicate societal evils, 

The notion of raj is tropic within the Chaubis Avatar, and the world’s 
natural order appears to be presented as a condition wherein the gods 
and saints are in power and rule over their own destinies, though they 
are constantly disturbed and threatened by evil forces and demons, who 
are a danger to the stability of dharam and societal righteousness. Many 
of the tales illustrate how the demons constantly seek out opportunities 
and weaknesses among the gods to assert their power, establish their 
own raj, and rule supreme over the world and the heavens. Vishnu is 
consistently vigilant to redress these demonic uprisings, and in most 
cases Vishnu eliminates the enemies and coronates a new ruler to main- 
tain the welfare of the saints. This establishes and illumines a clear pat- 
tern between military might and the subsequent establishment of raj to 
secure the happiness of gods and people. 

Warfare is by far the leitmotif of the composition, best illustrated 
through the extensive and voluminous narrations on the avatars Krishna 
and Ram, who both employ military might to eradicate despotic kings and 
demons and reestablish dharam. But Chaubis Avatar also discusses and 
teaches a range of other strategies to defend dharam and restore societies, 
such as the production and promotion of literature to elevate the ethics 
and manners of people, the use of stratagems and guile to ourwit the 
enemy and thereby avoid greater military confrontations, and the promo 
tion of specific cultures and habits among enemies that will inevitably 
harm and reduce their powers, Let us tease out the teachings of some of 
the incarnations to provide examples from this toolbox of strategies. 
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Mach, the first avatar, follows the expected narrative of fighting 
against an enemy (demon) who causes oppression and suffering in the 
world and therefore must be eliminated. The people (gods) approach 
Vishnu, who then manifests and militarily defeats the enemy. What is 
crucial to emphasize here at the outset of the first avatar is not the 
method by which the enemy is killed but the concluding remarks after- 
ward that are very indicative of the wider political ethos of the Chaubis 
Avatar as a mirror. After the elimination of the enemy, Mach gathers 
people and coronates a king from among them. The following scene 
then depicts an environment of artistic serenity and comfort of the peo- 
ple who thrived for years under the rule of Indira, the dharamic king. 
Here at the outset, we witness that the establishment of a raj can be suc- 
ceeded by successful military endeavors, and in the subsequent incarna- 
tions we witness many such examples of new kings coronated to rule 
among their peers after the elimination of an enemy. 

Evidently, the Chaubis Avatar does not present narratives of mere self- 
defense devoid of any political implications. Contemporary and near- 
contemporary Sikh poets continued to share and express such percep- 
tions by equating the destruction of enemies through warfare with 
subsequent political rule. In the Hazoori Rahitnama, attributed to the 
court poet Chaupa Singh and completed before 1745, the poet states, 
“Only by warfare is the right to rule established,” and “Without weap- 
ons there can be no kingly rule, and without kingly rule the enemy will 
not be overcome” (McLeod 1987, 171, 175). This equation between 
warfare and subsequent raj was poetically explored by many of the 
Anandpuri court poets. Ani Rai expresses such sentiments in his Jang- 
nama Guru Gobind Singh, when he addresses Guru Gobind Singh and 
remarks, “Your sword creates political sovereignty [patshahi]” (P. Padam 
1976, 157). 

In the next and second avatar, we begin to witness the contours of 
how Chaubis Avatar’s toolbox of strategies moves beyond mere military 
might. The people of the world need to acquire valuable gems, metals, 
and jewelry but fail to accomplish the hard tasks required to extract 
these valuables from the ocean. People therefore approach Vishnu for 
assistance, and he immediately manifests as Kach to help them by assist- 
ing them physically in their attempt to accumulate wealth. Here per- 
forming hard labor to accumulate wealth and resources are illustrated 
as essential aspects of dharam. 

The narrative continues to describe a situation wherein people dis- 
pute with one another on how to share and divide these limited resources 
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of the world. Vishnu manifests as the third avatar, Nar Narayan, and 
helps to redistribute the wealth to the benefit of the good people. Vishnu 
employs force and might to redistribute and redirect the wealth, the 
essential teaching being that resources are limited, and it therefore 
requires active effort and might to ensure that they benefit the good and 
are not accumulated by evil individuals. The seventh avatar, Bavan, ref- 
erenced occasionally in Guru Granth Sahib, provides a short story that 
teaches how guile and stratagems can be employed to advance rulers’ 
own interests in situations where they lack physical prowess compared 
to the immediate opponents. 

A wide range of discussions and teachings emerge from the toolbox 
of Chaubis Avatar, and we may assume that the text, subtexts, and 
implied meanings were taught to Sikhs by storytellers, literati, and edu- 
cators, who modeled the teachings to suit their own political and social 
ends. Indeed, within the Chaubis Avatar itself we witness such encour- 
agements to seek out more information from literati of the time: “If you 
wish to know more details, you may consult the Shastras [the original 
source of these stories] or ask the court poets /kabiyan] directly” (Ram- 
garhia 1999, 1:162). 

The narrative continues to illumine the decline of virtues but eventu- 
ally transforms from the world of gods and demons to the real world of 
people, yet another clue and reminder to readers and listeners that the 
incarnations of Vishnu do not merely engage as active agents in a myth- 
ological world. After experiencing great happiness under righteous 
Kshatriya kings who ruled the earth for successive generations, the kings 
of the world adopted tyrannical policies and began to oppress their sub- 
jects. In the narrative we hear about a king who plunders a saint and 
afterward murders him. The text literally states that the demons adopted 
the form of Kshatriya kings and thereby entered the ruling classes, 

Vishnu then incarnates as the ninth avatar, Parsuram, and, thor- 
oughly motivated by revenge (vair), he then engages in an all-round 
extensive campaign to eliminate the corrupt Kshatriya kings of the earth 
and end their rule once and for all. Parsuram then crowns Brahmins 
onto the throne. The teachings that emerge from the tale of Parsuram 
essentially state that the ruling classes can lose political legitimacy due 
to their own oppressive policies and that eternal kingship is not guaran 
teed for anyone. This makes it permissible for warriors to oppose, con 
front, and snatch away their powers and transfer authority to other 
classes not traditionally expected to rule, in this case the priestly class of 
the Brahmins. 
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Here it is essential to note that, culturally, Kshatriyas were under- 
stood to possess a divinely ordained right and legitimacy to rule, which 
makes the elevation of Brahmins to kingship quite remarkable. Such 
transfer of power would be a topic of importance to the nascent Khalsa 
warriors aspiring to snatch power ftom the aristoctatic Hindu kings 
and Mughals and place it within their own ranks. In essence the teach- 
ings of Parsuram provided Khalsa Sikhs a framework whereby they 
could legitimately rebel against oppressive kings and establish them- 
selves as rulers in their place. Contemporary and later Sikh chroniclers 
appear to have identified the crucial importance of the teachings emerg- 
ing from the archetype of Parsuram and employed them to frame and 
inform their own discourse on Sikh kingship. The Anandpuri court poet 
Pandit Kanshi Ram completed his Parsuram Sanvad (Dialogues of Par- 
suram) in 1690, and in the Hazoori Rabitnama, attributed to the court 
poet Chaupa Singh and completed before 1745, the teachings of Par- 
suram, stating that tyrannical rulers ought to be replaced by new emerg- 
ing rulers, can be identified as a subtext (P. Padam 1976, 109). Com- 
menting on the prevailing kingship of the age, the author states, » 


The rulers of the world should serve as lights [to guide their people,] yet 
nowhere had a lamp been lit, nowhere could a light be seen. And so, these 
rulers were driven out in order that the Panth [might rule in their place]. The 
tenth Guru bestowed authority on the Panth in order that it might take 
revenge on the alien Muslims /maleccha], ending their rule once and for all. 
(McLeod 1987, 171; brackets in original) 


Similar to the tale of Parsuram, wherein the righteous Kshatriya kings 
eventually adopt demonic traits, outwardly appearing as Kshatriyas but 
inwardly being demons, Chaupa Singh warns future Sikh rulers that 
they too may risk adopting the tyrannical traits of the previous Mughal 
rulers they replaced, thereby continuing the oppressive policies they 
were initially supposed to abolish. Chaupa Singh clearly implies that the 
new Sikh rulers too may be replaced by another rebellious group if they © 
neglected their duty to serve as lights to the world and rule according to 
justice. Continuing around the same framework of Parsuram’s teach- 
ings, the Tenth Guru is reputed to have said on a different occasion: 


The ways of the Muslims (maleccha) and other such barbarians will be 
adopted within rhe Panth. Evil deeds proceed from evil people [and such 
people will be found in the Panth]. Outwardly they may look like Sikhs, but 
their actions will be those of bandits, thieves, or craven weaklings, Out- 
wardly they may look like Sikhs, but their actions will be those of Muslims. 
(McLeod 1987, 191; brackets in original) 
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A few decades later, in 1769, when many Khalsa Sikhs had managed to 
establish their rule over Punjab, Kesar Singh Chibbar was more explicit 
in invoking the archetype of Parsuram in his political advice to the 
newly coronated Khalsa rulers. Chibbar too was fearful that the new 
rulers would succumb to the age-old tradition of kingship degenerating 
into tyranny by adopting the traits of the earlier Mughal emperors. 
Chibbar therefore considered it his responsibility to avoid such risks. In 
what appears to be aimed at emerging or newly throned Khalsa Sikh 
rajas and modeled on the aforementioned Kshatriya king who plun- 
dered and murdered a saint in an obverse situation of the kingly objec- 
tive to protect saints and punish the evil, Chibbar writes, 


[Beware! We might risk that] armed non-Sikhs [the new rulers who out- 
wardly appear as Sikhs] will kill Sikhs, and the poor will be looted and 
driven out of the country [instead of being protected]. Such awful vices will 
be prominent, but in the end the non-Sikhs will be the ones crying. [O” Sikh 
rulers, remember and be mindful of] Parsuram, who eliminated the Kshatriya 
kings [due to their own oppressive actions]. The demons took birth among 
the Kshatriyas [and thereby entered the ruling classes and contaminated 
their policies].... In the same way, demons will take birth in the Panth, 
[and] the non-Sikhs [rulers] will kill Sikhs [instead of protecting them]. 
In Punjab these demons will take birth, and both Sikhi and Singhi will be 
eliminated. Anyone who acquires a raj and becomes a king [raja] will experi- 
ence the birth and emergence of demons and demonic policies within their 
own house and government [so therefore beware of them!]. (P. Padam 2005, 


275-76) 


With Parsuram’s all-round campaign to destroy twenty-one Kshatriya 
kingdoms, leaving their territories in ruins, Chaubis Avatar continues to 
describe how dharam and the welfare of saints can be revived and pro- 
moted through softer approaches, now that societies must be rebuilt by 
new kings and dynasties. The narrative continues with the incarnation 
of Brahma, the tenth avatar, who is described as a rather essential incar- 
nation. Brahma eradicates ignorance by composing and promoting 
scriptures and literature (shastras and simritis) in this new society built 
on the ruins of the abolished kingdoms, and Brahma moreover provides 
people a new orientation in life (panth). Knowledge is dispersed, and 
vices (pap) are eradicated. Through new scripture, literature, and praxis, 
people engage in virtuous and righteous actions (karam dharam). The 
narration ends with an observation that there is no difference between 
Brahma and Vishnu, an equation not expressed in regard to the earlier 
incarnations, 
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There appears to be a subtle message embedded within the avatar of 
Brahma. The description of Brahma is remarkably similar to the descrip- 
tion of Guru Nanak we find earlier in the Bachitar Natak, who is like- 
wise stated to have manifested in the world after a collapse of the polit- 
ical and social orders, established a panth, promoted dharam, and 
eradicated pap. If we place Parsuram’s destruction of the existing social 
order and the emergence of new ruling classes in proximity to Brahma’s 
subsequent rebuilding of society, is it perhaps possible to surmise that 
Guru Gobind Singh envisioned the ruins of a defeated kingdom to be 
rebuilt and reconstructed around the teachings of Guru Nanak and his 
nine successors? 

Many of the avatars and challenges affecting humanity are related. 
The fourteenth avatar, Arhant; the fifteenth, Manu; and the sixteenth, 
Dhanantar, run in a sequence and shed light on how the manipulation of 
people’s traditions and didactic literature can be employed to culturally 
conquer a group of enemies. In the tale of Arhant, we observe a situation 
wherein people experience increasing opposition by external enemies, 
who have begun to selectively adopt and exploit the people’s dharam to 
their own benefit. As such, the demons adopt dharam to promote their 
own evil interests. Vishnu incarnates as Arhant, in this case the Jain 
founder, and establishes the Jain tradition among the demons to steer 
them away from the fruits of the dharam that increased their strength 
and power. Through Jain praxis Arhant drastically transforms the ene- 
mies’ culture, traditions, lifestyles, and habits and thereby weakens them 
as they are steered away from dharam. The teachings of the Arhant 
Avatar essentially illustrate a greater paradox, in which the promotion 
of adharam can be instrumental in restoring dharam or, said differently, 
the promotion of falsehood can be employed to protect truth. As in the 
Pakhyan Charitar, the Chaubis Avatar also demonstrates an awareness 
that solutions effective in reestablishing dharam for the short term might 
create greater problems for the long term; the narration continues, and 
the people approach Vishnu yet again as the Jain faith has generally 
become so successful in the world that dharam is declining overall. 

Vishnu then manifests as the king Manu, who establishes a set of 
laws through simriti literature, among these the Manu Simriti, which 
seeks to reestablish dharam in society by charging the different castes 
with different responsibilities to uplift society on economic, political, 
and spiritual levels. Here we directly witness the role of kings in uphold- 
ing dharam through the establishment of laws and the social elevation 
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of subjects. Eventually, people leave the Jain faith and revert to dharam, 
thus illustrating how one solution was beneficial for the short term but 
had to be redressed later. 

King Manu succeeds in establishing a prosperous and affluent society, 
such that a new problem emerges: affluence in society leads to overindul- 
gence in food and sexual conduct, which in turn leads to an increase in 
diseases among the populace. People approach Vishnu, who then incar- 
nates as Dhanantar, the seventeenth avatar, and the story teaches rulers 
that the promotion of science and new knowledge can be employed to 
address the needs of people, in this case the development of the Ayurvedic 
medicinal system to combat severe illness among populations. The eight- 
eenth and nineteenth avatars, Suraj and Chanda, illustrate similar ten- 
sions in how solutions that work for the short term are to be redressed 
later as a service to dharam. 

The largest sections by far comprise the twentieth and twenty-first 
avatars, Ram and Krishna, who both employ military might and warfare 
to combat their enemies. Quantitatively and qualitatively, there is a much 
greater focus on these two avatars, who ruled and fought as kings or 
conducted themselves in regal fashion (Rinehart 2011, 156). Ram is spe- 
cifically instructed by Vishnu to “manifest on earth as Ram and rule over 
Ayodhya for a long time [chir raj karo] and spread happiness amongst the 
population” (Ramgarhia 1999, 1:188). Similar to the story of Manu, the 
tools illumined with Ram illustrate that kingship and raj can be crucial to 
uphold dharam by creating an environment where saints are protected. 
The rule and kingdom of Ram had been eulogized for an extended period 
in the nascent Sikh tradition, as the early seventeenth-century Sikh phi- 
losopher Bhai Gurdas stated, “In the raj of Ram, the population experi- 
enced truth, contentment, and dharam” (H. Singh zor1, 360).’ 


LEARNING RAJNITI FROM VISHNU’S INCARNATIONS 


The Chaubis Avatar may be said to contain a wider metadiscussion on 
the rise and fall of kingdoms through narratives that illumine the vices 
and virtues of people who struggle for power and dominance. The over 
all narrative illustrates an ever-going circle of how societies can function 
and thrive through wealth, which eventually leads to disputes on the 
sharing of resources; how effective rulers throughout generations may 
eventually succumb to tyranny, whereby new emerging elites are required 
to occupy their thrones; how scriptures and literature may be employed 
to elevate societies ethically; how affluent societies can lead to a decay in 
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TABLE3 AN OVERVIEW OF THE BROADER POLITICAL REFLECTIONS ON 
§TATECRAFT AND KINGSHIP DERIVED FROM SELECT AVATARS OF THE CHAUBIS 
AVATAR 


Avatar Theme, teaching, or reflection 


Mach Enemies who cause suffering and oppression ought to be eliminated 
through military might. Following the elimination a new ruler is to 
be coronated, 

Kach Hard work and physical labor to collect resources and valuables are 
essential aspects of promoting dharam to thereby secure the welfare 
of people. 

Nar Narayan — Ensuring that the limited resources of society benefit good people at 
the expense of evil people is a dharamic responsibility. Physical force 
may be utilized to prevent evil people from appropriating scarce 


resources, 

Bavan Rulers can employ guile and stratagems to advance their own interests 
when they oppose greater enemies. 

Parsuram Rising against oppressive rulers and instating new kings to replace 


them is a dharamic responsibility, even if it involves the elevation of 
classes not traditionally expected to rule. Kingship is not eternal, 
and political legitimacy can be withdrawn at any time. 


Brahma Devastated societies can be rebuilt by introducing new ethics and new 
laws through sophisticated literature. 
Arhant Enemies who exploit dharam for their own benefit can be overcome by 


manipulating their culture and thereby weakening their powers. The 
promotion of adharam can be employed to promote dharam. 


Manu Adharamic culture must be curbed and can be challenged through 
kingship by introducing new laws that elevate society and subjects. 
Dhanantar Affluence in society generated by efficient laws and good welfare may 


lead to overindulgence and social ills. These problems can be 
overcome when rulers promote science and generate new knowledge 
to the benefit of subjects. 


Suraj and Solutions that work for a brief time may create new challenges that 
Chanda have to be redressed at a later time. 
Ram Kingship is an efficient method to protect dharam, elevate saints, and 
destroy enemies. Military might is useful to combat evil. 
Krishna Independent regal conduct is an efficient method to protect dharam, 
elevate saints, and destroy enemies. Military might is useful to 
combat evil. 


physical prowess and health, wherein rulers continuously ought to pro- 
mote new sciences, and so forth. Table 3 summarizes the teachings of 
each avatar discussed in this exploration of Vishnu’s incarnations, 

In the later eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, royal Sikh elites and 
Khalsa warriors employed select verses from the Chaubis Avatar to 
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enrich their weaponry and liturgical compositions. A beautiful sword in 
the Toor Collection of Sikh Art is, for instance, graced with a verse from 
the Krishna Avatar, a famous verse “that extols the very nature of king- 
ship as viewed in the Sikh tradition.” The sword is said to have belonged 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and its inscription from the Chaubis Avatar 
states, “May the cauldron [/degh] and sword [tegh] flourish in the world. 
Grant Your protection so that no other may kill me” (Toor 2018, §7). 
The extended version of the Sikh evening prayers includes these verses 
from the Krishna Avatar as well as other verses from the Ram Avatar, 
Sessai Avatar, Bachitar Natak, and Pakhyan Charitar. Evidently, select 
verses from a wide range of compositions on kingship and rajniti are 
embraced and integrated within daily Sikh praxis and recited to this day 
by pious Sikhs across the world. 

Such a political reading of known contested compositions illustrates 
how Chaubis Avatar complements the Pakhyan Charitar. Compata- 
tively, the Chaubis Avatar presents teachings on the overall preserva- 
tion of kingdoms and suggestions on how to redress societal challenges, 
while the Pakhyan Charitar presents teachings on how rulers should 
understand, navigate, and survive within palace politics and local 
intrigues. As such, while the Pakhyan Charitar seeks to enlighten and 
educate rulers on the localized political pitfalls within the palace, the 
Chaubis Avatar is distinguished by a far greater action-oriented 
approach on how to address and redress societal ills outside the palace. 

Both compositions were completed in proximity to each other, in 
1696 and 1698, respectively, in a remarkably productive period that 
also witnessed the formal inauguration of the Khalsa movement. We 
here witness a macro- and microcosmos of kingship, spanning from the 
kingdom as a whole to the palace; government, and court through an 
exploration of their constant local intrigues. Evidently, the two grand 
books that make up the majority of the Dasam Granth Sabib—the 
Bachitar Natak Granth and the Pakhyan Charitar—thoroughly equip 
aspiring Khalsa Sikh rulers with a toolbox of strategies and stories to 
help them maintain their kingdoms amid constant external threats as 
well as survive in the conflictual realm of internal palace politics. 

Conclusively, the wider Bachitar Natak Granth teaches several strat- 
egies to preserve dharam through the protection of gods and saints and 
the destruction of demons and enemies, thereby functioning as an exe- 
gesis on Guru Gobind Singh’s three political objectives. The Chaubis 
Avatar thus implies that Khalsa dharam instructs Sikh kings and rulers 
to be ever vigilant and willing to employ warfare to promote the welfare 
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of saints by initiating social, cultural, and scientific initiatives on their 


behalf. 


BRAHMA, SHAHNAMA, AND THE EMPOWERMENT 
OF SCHOLARS 


The Bachitar Natak Granth does not isolate and allocate the responsi- 
bility to promote and restore dharam solely to kings, rulers, and war- 
riors. It appears that the Guru envisioned the promotion and defense of 
dharam as a much wider obligation that also involved the civilian and 
scholarly segments of society. While the twenty-four avatars of Vishnu 
illumine how dharam can be maintained and restored primarily through 
warfare, the shorter composition Brahma Avatar (Incarnations of the 
creator god Brahma) illustrates how dharam can be promoted and 
restored through scholarly endeavors. As such, Brahma manifested 
himself through a series of scholarly avatars, who restored and pro- 
moted dharam through the production of Vedic exegesis, Sanskrit gram- 
mar, and Indic epics such as the Ramayana and Puranas, as well as 
through literature on medicine, music, architecture, iconography, and 
so on. 

Brahma furthermore manifested himself as different benevolent kings 
who were patrons of the arts and strived to serve and maintain the wel- 
fare of their subjects. In the Brahma Avatar, the intended teaching out- 
put appears to be that the promotion of educated, cultured, and stable 
societies ought to be regarded as a service to dharam. Thus, we can see 
how the Guru mandated different segments of society with the obliga- 
tion to promote and defend dharam, each through their own particular 
methods. He illustrated that the people of the sword and the people of 
the pen, collectively known as the shastardbaris and the shaastardbaris, 
each have a unique role in the defense and promotion of dharam, with 
one group being more urgently needed than the other at times and vice 
versa. The Dasam Granth Sahib as a compilation thus devises vast seg- 
ments of society to regard themselves as kings, warriors, and scholars in 
the service of dharam. If we approach the Bachitar Natak Granth as a 
didactic toolbox of methods to restore dharam, then we can begin to 
make sense of why the Guru authored this extensive and sophisticated 
compilation on Vishnu’s incarnations, as it fits well within the general 
politicizing endeavors in the Anandpur court. Many of the Anandpuri 
compositions function as compilations that devise different strategies to 
solve particular problems that may arise for rulers and people in power. 
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While most of such action-oriented literature originated from the 
Sanskrit body of knowledge, Louis Fenech has demonstrated how the 
Persian epic Shabnama (Book of kings), which is now known to have 
been studied extensively by the Guru and his poets, appears to serve a 
similar purpose. The Shahnama is a voluminous twelfth-century Persian 
epic in more than fifty thousand couplets, composed by Abul-Qasim 
Firdawsi. It narrates the grandeurs and tragedies of the ancient kings of 
Persia and has traditionally served as a cultural text for many Muslim 
empires. The work held a normative authority among the Mughals, as 
it “codified norms of social behavior as well as presented the social and 
martial ideals to which Mughal nobles and others could aspire” (Fenech 
2013, 43). Shabnama devises readers and listeners to reflect on a central 
theme in kingship: “How do wise champions and men of integrity ... 
remain loyal to a king who has lapsed into evil ways, who is corrupt 
and unjust?” (89). Similar to how the Chaubis Avatar devises strategies 
to challenge and redress societal evils in a narrative format, the 
Shabnama, as a didactic compilation, devises several strategies to the 
aforementioned question on how to conduct oneself in a situation 
where rulers have degenerated to corruption and lapsed into evil ways. 
Many complex strategies are narratively promoted in the Shabnama to 
redress rulers lapsing into tyranny, summarized by Louis Fenech as fol- 
lows: 


Faridun with the help of Kavah leads an insurrection, imprisons [the king] 
Zahhak, and is himself crowned king; Sam supports [the king] Manuchehr’s 
ill-tempered son, Nozar, despite the petitions of Nozar’s tyrannized warriors; 
Seyavash holds true to his oath to the Turanian ruler, abandons his beloved 
Iran and his foolish father/King Kavus for a breach of courtly etiquette, and 
becomes the protégé of Afrasiyab, who later has him killed; Esfandyar obeys 
his jealous father/king Goshtap without question [and] is killed unwillingly 
by Rostam; Rostam is in turn forced against his better judgement to kill the 
prince of the kingdom he has sworn to defend, which ultimately leads to his 
own death at the hands of his stepbrother Shaghad. (89) 


Through this summary we witness how the Shabnama functions as a 
toolbox of different methods to address the aforementioned challenge. 
Evidently, Sikhs studied ancient wisdom from the Indic and Islamicate 
traditions to devise different strategies on kingship and the maintenance 
of kingdoms. As Louis Fenech has so masterly demonstrated, the Guru 
and his Sikhs identified relevant themes within the Shabnama and 
employed them as discursive strategies to suit their own political objec- 
tives. It is through such a prism that we may consider works such as the 
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Chaubis Avatar as action-oriented compilations of methods to equip 
Sikhs with knowledge on how to navigate within a political arena of 
conflict and strife, wherein dharam is in constant danger. 

With such literature Guru Gobind Singh sought to demonstrate dif- 
ferent strategies by which civilian Sikhs and Khalsa warriors, in the 
service of dharam, could protect saints, destroy tyrants, and promote 
dharam. Indeed, these toolboxes present a wide range of methods to 
address different challenges through different means. As such, some 
challenges require the establishment of raj, and some require invasions 
and the crowning of new rulers in foreign territories, while others 
merely require the elimination of enemies, leaving the surrounding 
political structure intact. Still others require the promotion of literature 
and science or an ethos of hard work. 


CONSTRUCTING LEGITIMACY TO RULE 
OVER TERRITORIES 


Let us now turn to the topic of political legitimacy. In what way did 
Guru Gobind Singh articulate Sikh claims to political legitimacy? Polit- 
ical rule requires political legitimacy, such that the wider society and 
external rulers recognize the rights of an individual to govern territo- 
ries. The alternative would essentially be that surrounding societies 
were to regard the new rulers as illegitimate usurpers of power and ren- 
egade warlords. Historically, the mere conquest of territories did not 
equate to legitimate claims to rule. A close reading of the Bachitar 
Natak Granth reveals that the Guru refrained from asserting his author- 
ity on the basis of himself or his followers’ potential conquest of terri- 
tories. To get closer insight into how the Guru then sought to establish 
Sikh legitimacy to rule, we may repeat the narrative proposed in the 
Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, from the 1780s: 


The Tenth Master identified the Khalsa as the heirs of the royal Raghubir 
lineage [descending and extending back to the king Ram], and he therefore 
desired to grant the Khalsa a raj. The Guru subsequently composed litera- 
ture on warfare [contained within the Dasam Granth Sahib,] and he then 
taught his followers the science of weaponry [shastra di vidiya]. (S. Padam 
2013, 361) 


Here it is essential to emphasize that the Guru identified the Khalsa as 
descendants of the royal Raghubir lineage, which is the solar dynasty of 
tulers descended from the mythological and historical king Raghu. This 
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leads us toward the ancient phenomenon of genealogy. Historically, 
kings, emperors, and their ideologues preoccupied themselves with 
composing grand family trees and articulating powerful narratives to 
establish their legitimate claims to rulership beyond mere military 
might. Being able to trace themselves to grand gods, kings, and emper. 
ors was usually regarded as a legitimate claim to rule. Composing gene. 
alogies, however, went beyond mere historical tracing. Genealogies had 
as much to do with present political considerations and objectives of 
kings as they had with concerns on how to write the past through gene- 
alogical family trees. As such, analyzing the emphasis and omissions of 
genealogies reveals much about the contemporary concerns of specific 
rulers or the target audiences they sought to influence. 

The Mughal emperors and their ideologues, for instance, composed 
grand narratives and genealogies that traced themselves back to the cen- 
tral Asian conquerors Timur (1336-1405) and Chengiz Khan (1162- 
1227). While such a prestigious descent granted the Mughals wide 
authority within the wider Ottoman, Safavid, and Islamic world, in 
India these two conquerors were surrounded by quite a stigma, due to 
their violent conquests on Indian soil. Thus, “from the moment the 
Mughals set foot in the subcontinent, they became aware of the limited 
legitimacy they would be able to derive from such genealogical creden- 
tials in the Indian context” (Lefevre 2011, 415). A grand lineage was 
thus no stronger than the prestige and power attached in contemporary 
society to its individual chains. Seeking to acquire political legitimacy to 
rule on the Indian subcontinent, the Mughals initiated several strategies 
to translate their legitimacy into a language the Indians would acknowl 
edge, the most common being wedlock into ruling Rajput dynasties, 
though such wedlocks were underemphasized in communication with 
the wider Islamic world, who did not translate such wedlock with local 
Indian ruling families into political legitimacy (429). A mere four gene- 
alogies are known to have been composed during the entirety of the 
Mughal Empire’s three-hundred-year history (421). Fortunately, for our 
study, Guru Gobind Singh composed a genealogy within his Bachitar 
Natak Granth that may yield information on Sikh claims to rule, and 
this may illustrate the Guru’s courtly concerns to elevate Anandpur’s 
literary outputs to imperial heights.® 

Bachitar Natak Granth commences with a grand genealogy that aims 
to establish Guru Gobind Singh and his followers’ rightful claim to rule, 
‘by employing specific symbols and narratives of power that was recog: 
nized as political discourse in the early modern period. Through the 
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narrative and the extensive genealogy described in the Bachitar Natak, 
we can tease out at least two genealogical strategies: claims to kingship 
through grand descent and claims to kingship through dharamic objec- 
tives and conduct. To some extent we may argue that the genealogical 
narrative changed the story and wider representation of the Sikh com- 
munity in contemporary Mughal India because it proposed that Sikhs 
had a legitimate claim to rule over territories in the Indo-Islamic world. 

In the Bachitar Natak’s narrative, Guru Gobind Singh establishes his 
own lineage and vividly describes himself as a descendant of great kings 
who forged mighty kingdoms, engaged in diplomatic relations with 
neighboring kingdoms, built capital cities, and led people into battle for 
the sake of expansion. The genealogical and kingly concerns of the 
Bachitar Natak are vividly illustrated within its second chapter, which 
narrates the story of the Surajbansi clan lineage: “If I were to write out 
all the names of the kings of my clan, I fear that this narrative would 
become too lengthy. In this clan there was a king named Raghu; he 
established his own lineage, known throughout the world as the Solar 
Dynasty—the Raghubans.” The narrative then proceeds to give the 
names and exploits of many kings who conquered territories, forged 
alliances with different kingdoms, and, by doing so, ruled large swathes 
of the earth, but it adds, “It is impossible to describe the names and 
exploits of the kings who have ruled throughout the four ages” (Bachi- 
tar Natak, fols. 129b-30a). The Guru continues to name but a few 
kings, among these Raghu, the avatar Ram, Kalket, Kalrai, and Sodhi 
Rai, who “promoted dharam here and there [i.e., expanded dharam 
into newly conquered territories]” (132a). Evidently, the Guru traced 
his descent and aligned himself with the Surajbansi lineage (and, more 
specifically, the Raghubir branch), which included mighty warriors and 
kings, including the grand avatar Ram of the Ramayana. 

The Guru articulated political claims primarily through an Indic lens 
rather than Islamicate, which may indicate that the Guru’s works tar- 
geted scholarly non-Muslim Indian elites to rally them to his cause.” 
This makes the Chaubis Avatar’s narrative on Ram as a king who pro- 
tects saints and destroys enemies that more crucial to be cognizant of in 
the attempt to interpret the Guru’s understanding of his three dharamic 
objectives. Scholars have noted that throughout history “the narration 
of lineages that directly link rulers to great kings of the past have tradi- 
tionally served a legitimating function for rulers,” and “being able to 
claim a place within the [Surajbansi clan] was a standard tactic of Indian 
tulers (Rinehart 2011, 67; Truschke 2016, 140). The articulation of 
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such a grand lineage evidently served a legitimating function for Guru 
Gobind Singh in asserting Sikh rights to rule. The Surajbansi solar 
dynasty was a rather remarkable dynasty to attach oneself to, and the 
Mughal emperor Akbar himself sought to align with this dynasty 
through various clever strategies (Truschke 2016, 137, 140). 

As Bachitar Natak’s narrative proceeds across many generations, 
readers and listeners witness how the Guru descends from ancient ava- 
tars, kings, and his nine preceding Sikh Gurus, thus demonstrating a 
rather majestic lineage of those who contributed to the maintenance of 
dharam, with some kings being more successful than others. Blood and 
descent, however, were not enough to legitimize an individual’s rights or 
claims to rule—so too were the objectives one fought for, which were to 
be epitomized in the actual conduct of the ruler. These objectives are the 
three dharamic objectives we examined earlier, based on Krishna’s pow- 
erful declarations in the Bhagavad Gita. Thus, in the persona of Guru 
Gobind Singh, we witness the amalgamation of Krishna’s striking objec- 
tives from the Bhagavad Gita and the regal blood of the mighty king 
Ram, whose exploits are celebrated in the Ramayana. For an audience 
of scholarly Indian elites, could there be any greater and more prestig- 
ious claim to rule?'® 

If we turn to the Gurus mentioned in the lineage, Guru Nanak and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur in particular are emphasized, the former as the ini- 
tiator of a path to promote dharam and the latter as a Guru who sacri- 
ficed himself for this dharam. In his careful choice of terminology, Guru 
Gobind Singh casts Guru Tegh Bahadur as the protector of the sacred 
thread and frontal mark of the Brahmins, and we may regard these as 
metonyms of the wider Vedic paths. The significance of such phrasing 
would not have been lost on the Anandpuri court poets, who would 
instantly have recognized such protection of Vedic dharam and Brah- 
mins as legitimate claims to Kshatriya kingship. Again do we witness 
Guru Gobind Singh employing shlesha and ambiguity such that the 
Brahmin court poets would have gleaned a particular understanding of 
these verses aligned with the grand Sanskrit canon of epics and kingship. 
Sikh readers and listeners, however, would most likely have gleaned a 
different interpretation of these verses, one still prevalent today, which 
argues that Guru Tegh Bahadur protected the religion and dharam of 
the Hindus through a rather philanthropic and interfaith approach. In 
contemporary Sikh readings, these verses are rarely, if ever, read as 
claims to kingship. Claiming such descent and aligning themselves with 
such grand ideas, aspiring Sikh rulers no longer had any obstacles in 
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making concrete claims to raj within the Indo-Islamic world. Later 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh poets and chroniclers such as 
Kesar Singh Chibbar, Pandit Gulab Singh, Giani Surat Singh, and Giant 
Gian Singh all continued to promote the Guru’s descent from the Raghu- 
bir lineage through such a paradigm of power and rule. 

The Guru’s emphasis on Ram and his commencement of his own 
unique version of the Ramayana in the years preceding the inauguration 
of the Khalsa yield much information on the Guru’s efforts to rally 
Indian scholarly elites to his cause. At this time in history, Ram was 
regarded as the epitome of remarkable kingship, even among the 
Mughals and Emperor Aurangzeb, who “even at the end of his reign, 
had not moved so far afield from the Mughal cultural practices as to 
break the perceived association between Mughal royalty and the epic 
Hindu tale of Ram” (Truschke 2017, 47). However, despite descent 
from Ram and the construction of such a grand genealogy, eighteenth- 
century Sikh sources plainly state that the Khalsa Sikh warriors fought 
and strived for the Khalsa’s raj and not for the revival of the Ram Rajya, 
so often celebrated in Indian literature."' 

More crucially, the Guru does not seek to romanticize his lineage 
through his genealogical narrative. The third chapter of the Bachitar 
Natak relates long internal conflicts and battles within the lineage, stat- 
ing that many of the kings were driven by greed and self-interest, which 
eventually led to their own destruction in the end. Overall, the Sikh 
tradition has not eulogized the Surajbansi clan. In the eighteenth- 
century Sikh narratives that comment on this clan, we hear condemna- 
tions of earlier kings who adopted the path of nonviolence and thereby 
caused their own destruction. In one account the court poet Bhai Nand 
Lal appears to encourage Hindu literati to rise in revolt, by implicitly 
reminding them of their previous acquisition of raj by Parsuram: 


The Raghubansis [as the protectors of India] abandoned the practice of 
wielding the sword. The malechas seized this opportunity to arm themselves 
and establish their raj in these lands. O Brahmins, we have now provided 
you once again with weaponry, and you therefore must wield the sword 
{shastra di vidiya karni]; only then can we bless you with a raj. (S. Padam 


2013, 356) 


The Guru’s political objectives were not abstract principles of inner 
transformation or the battle against the ego, and nor did they constitute 
a long-standing reform of the world through elevated ethics. The Guru 
categorized his own wars and skirmishes against various kings as an 
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expression of his political objectives, and we here witness the Guru 
directly materializing his own political objectives. 

From the late 1680s onward, the Guru commanded several wars, 
skirmishes, and battles against the semi-independent kingdoms of Bilas- 
pur, Garhwal, and Kangra. The court poet Sainapati narrated these 
wars and skirmishes in his Gursobha from 1708 and, through his 
account on the Sikh struggle against despotic kings, thereby elevated the 
battles into epics of bravery and valor. It is rather significant for our 
study to emphasize that the Guru was engaged in battles against kings 
and not local tribal leaders or warlords. Indeed, Sainapati is emphatic 
on categorizing the Guru’s opponents as kings. In the second chapter of 
the Gursobha, titled “The Rise of the Sword,” Sainapati narrates the 
bravery of the Guru’s forces in the battle against Raja Fateh Shah of the 
Garhwal Kingdom. Concluding the chapter and relating the subsequent 
activities of the Guru in the region, Sainapati notes that “the saints were 
protected, and the evil were killed” (Ashok 2016, 33). 


DHARAMIC DUTY TO ABOLISH MUGHAL RULE 


How did these political objectives translate into concrete military objec- 
tives? Due to the perceived political and moral degeneration of the 
Mughal Empire under the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, it appears that 
Sikhs, as a subsequent reaction to the execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
in 1675, began to develop a fundamental opposition to the empire. 
Such a stance can be detected throughout the various books and com- 
positions of the Dasam Granth Sahib.'? In several compositions the rul- 
ing Afghan Pathans and Mughals are discursively equated with demons. 
Such notions are prominent and indirectly alluded to in various compo- 
sitions of the Dasam Granth Sahib, but in the Pakhyan Charitar “the 
comparison between demons and Mughals and Pathans is more explicit, 
for it was the demons who gave birth to them out of their own bodies” 
(Rinehart 2011, 136). 

Robin Rinehart continues to note that readers or listeners may deduce 
that the poet compared “the cosmic struggle of the gods versus the 
demons to the more earthly struggle of those who battled the Mughals 
and Pathans” (2011, 136). The implications of such equations are clear: 
the Mughals under Aurangzeb must be opposed by the forces of good, 
and it is useful to regard this equation as an evolving ideological opposi- 
tion to the established Mughal order of the day. Eventually, the Mughal 
Empire was identified as an order to be abolished through force and 
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military might and replaced by a new political order spearheaded by 
Sikhs. Indeed, the use of force and violence to topple the Mughal order 
appears to have been the preferred strategy to translate the Guru’s three 
dharamic and political objectives into concrete rule over territories. 

Certain teachings of the Gobind Gita, a transcreation and exegesis of 
the Bhagavad Gita, particularly appear to have resonated well with 
Anandpuri and later Khalsa commanders. This applies not only to the 
three dharamic objectives that originate from the Bhagavad Gita but also 
to the reasonings and objectives for entering the fields of battle. The Gob- 
ind Gita has traditionally been attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, and the 
colophon states that it was composed within Anandpur’s impressive 
Anandgarh Fort in 1701. The Gobind Gita is a didactic composition that 
explicitly states in several chapters that its teachings relate and apply 
directly to the Khalsa. Similar to the Chaubis Avatar and the verses of the 
Anandpuri court poets Chaupa Singh and Ani Rai, the Gobind Gita is 
particularly emphatic in equating warfare with the attainment of raj. Like 
the Hitupdesha, which centers on individuals who do not deem them- 
selves fit to kingship, the Gobind Gita centers around the warrior Arju- 
na’s moral and political dilemmas in fighting against his own brethren for 
the sake of promoting dharam and attaining raj. 

The Gobind Gita eloquently captures Arjuna’s lamentations in fight- 
ing against his own brethren, as he considers any objective of raj as 
unnecessary, futile, and trivial if it involves the killing of family mem- 
bers on the opposing side, preferring instead to conduct his life in ordi- 
nary charity work. As a response, Krishna in the Gobind Gita thor- 
oughly expounds on the immortality of the soul and the responsibility of 
warriors to honor the ancient warrior codes, ending with the promise, 


If you die on the battlefield, you will attain a raj in the afterlife... . But if 
you win on the battlefield, you will attain a peaceful raj [here on earth]. This 
raj will cover the entire world, and its citizens will enjoy all kinds of com- 
forts, granting you eternal glory. . . . So therefore, O son of Kunti, rise and 
fight! (Ram, n.d., 40) 


The Bhagavad Gita is often approached and celebrated as a philosoph- 
ical composition on spirituality, ethics, and morality. The conversation 
between Krishna and Arjuna, however, is situated within a context of 
war, dominance, and the acquisition of raj and authority over ancient 
empires. This context may explain the Guru’s own apparent interest in 
translating the Gita, and it may moreover explain its frequent state- 
ments in several chapters that Krishna’s teachings and instructions 
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apply directly to the Khalsa. Indeed, later Khalsa leaders, such as the 
Anandpuri court poet Bhai Mani Singh and Banda, echoed arguments 
from the Gobind Gita in their rallying cries for ordinary Sikhs to pick 
up arms and contribute to the establishment of the Khalsa’s raj. Echoing 
the words of the Gobind Gita, Bhai Mani Singh, for instance, is reputed 
to have stated the following in a sermon to Sikh audiences: 


Your dharamic duty is to participate in warfare. You must fight! If you are 
victorious on the battlefield, you will enjoy the comforts of raj on this earth. 
And if you are killed on the battlefield, you will enjoy the fruits and peace of 
the afterlife. (S. Padam 2013, 361) 


While the opposition toward the Mughal Empire can be gleaned 
from the pre-Khalsa sources composed in the mid-1690s, the composi- 
tions penned after the inauguration of the Khalsa exhibit far greater 
prowess in their opposition to the Mughal order of the day. There is 
perhaps no stronger opposition against the Mughal Empire than in the 
Uggardanti. The Uggardanti is a short apocryphal poetic composition 
that has traditionally been attributed to Guru Gobind Singh and 
included in early manuscripts of the Dasam Granth Sahib (Singh and 
Mann 2015, 98). Overall, the poem serves as a prayer to the goddess 
Durga, who is traditionally understood to grant political sovereignty, 
and the poet frequently invokes her assistance to establish the Khalsa 
order and subsequently destroy the Mughal Empire.'? While the opposi- 
tion to the Mughals in the Bachitar Natak Granth is cast in allegorical 
and metaphorical narratives of gods fighting demons, the opposition to 
Mughals is cast in explicit terms in the Uggardanti. The two composi- 
tions thereby express a thematic unity and continuity in regard to fierce 
opposition toward the Mughal order of the day. In several verses of the 
Uggardanti, the poet translates the Guru’s three political objectives into 
a military objective with the aim to thoroughly abolish the esis 
Empire. The poet eloquently summons assistance to: 


With force [help me to] quickly destroy the royal canopies and symbols of 
Mughal sovereignty. Drive all the Turaks [i.e., Mughals and Afghan nobles) 
and enemies from Hind [the Indian subcontinent]. Fly the flag of dharam all 
over the world. . . . Give me this command to destroy the Turaks . . . [and] 
to destroy the canopies and thrones of the Mughals. The victorious call of 
dharam will again resound in the world.... [Grant me the strength to] 
defeat the demons and play the victory drum of dharam. The dominance of 
the Turaks will be wiped out from this world. ... The population of the 
world will live in happiness. I will soon destroy those that bear the canopy. 
Now witness this spectacle of Your slave. (Singh and Mann 2015, 93-97)"* 
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Such martial opposition to the Mughals is a rather lofty ambition that 
required the political and military empowerment of vast segments of the 
wider Sikh and Khalsa community. Due to their limited demographics 
and resources, the Anandpuri court poets and Sikh literati were in no 
position to rebel against or defeat the Mughal Empire. In the next chap- 
ter, we therefore turn toward the politicization of the wider literate and 
nonliterate Khalsa Sikhs to examine how the Sikh community outside 
the courtly and elitist circles of Anandpur came to be included within 
this lofty ambition to oppose the Mughal order and replace it with a 
new order spearheaded by Khalsa Sikhs. 


PART III 


Political Sovereignty 
of the Khalsa 


SR 
= 
————- —— 


CHAPTER 8 


Combining Rajniti and Rahit 


How many Sikhs did actually read the extensive and sophisticated body of 
Anandpuri literature? Throughout history most communities have trans- 
mitted indigenous knowledge and traditions from one generation to the 
next through memorization and other oral methods. Literacy in the early 
' modern period was an urban and elitist phenomenon, as most professions 
did not require workers and laborers to be able to read. It is therefore quite 
plausible to argue that the study of political literature in Anandpur among 
court poets and courtiers is to be considered such an elitist phenomenon, 
as literacy was a minority skill among late seventeenth-century Sikhs 
(Fenech 2013, 73). Arguably, it was only a minority within the Sikh com- 
munity who possessed the linguistic and cognitive skills to study and com- 
prehend such extensive and sophisticated literature. 

It is difficult to accurately estimate the readership, and reception of 
the political literature outside Anandpur’s scholarly circles in the time of 
Guru Gobind Singh and the subsequent decades. While the educated 
and literate segment of Sikhs plausibly engaged with the compositions 
through direct study and discussions, a majority of Sikh recipients 
would have become familiar with these works and their inherent 
political teachings through public means of communication. In the late 
seventeenth-century Sikh world, these means included storytelling and 
exegesis of a limited selection of stories from compositions such as the 
Hitupdesha, Chaubis Avatar, and Pakhyan Charitar; performances of 
dramas; and panegyrics of celebrated demigods and heroes from the 
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Indian epics recited by wandering bards who ventured into rural areas 
(Fenech 2008, 154-57; 2000, 33-37). These means would moreover 
have included public readings of and discussions on rahitnama code-of- 
conduct manuals and a wide oral dissemination of easy-to-memorize 
battle cries. The most famous of such eighteenth-century battle cries 
that are still recited and sung during Sikh communal prayers across the 
world include “raj karega Khalsa” (the Khalsa shall rule) and “degh, 
tegh, fateh” (cauldron, sword, victory), which can be found in various 
variations throughout many Sikh documents. 

This part consists of two chapters, which focus on the Guru's social 
and theoretical empowerment of his most loyal followers, the Khalsa 
Sikhs. The first chapter examines how the newly introduced ideals of 
sovereignty, authority, and defiance were promoted and circulated 
among the nonliterate Sikhs, who were a majority of the Guru’s follow- 
ers. In other words, how were the intellectual and political ideas recently 
developed in the confined elitist spaces of the Anandpur court brought 
into the wider cultural world of the Sikh community scattered across 
the rural areas of Punjab and beyond? The second chapter examines a 
key text from the eighteenth century that formulates theoretical ideas 
on the institutional formation of a kingdom governed by Khalsa Sikhs 
in the midst of the Indo-Islamic world. 


CIRCULATING IDEAS BEYOND THE ANANDPURI ELITES 


Overall it appears that rahit (the daily code of conduct in terms of piety, 
worship, ethics, and observance of regulations) served an instrumental 
and functional role to mainstream rajniti among diverse socioeconomic 
groups of Khalsa Sikhs. As we explore in the following chapters, the 
rahit, embracing the new Anandpuri teachings on rajniti and defiance, 
in the short term caused a modification of praxis and behaviors among 
the Guru’s closest and most loyal followers. These modifications increas 
ingly set many Khalsa Sikhs at odds with surrounding society, as the 
new injunctions strained their relationships with other faith communi- 
ties, while it commanded Khalsa Sikhs to adorn themselves with, train 
in the usage of, and worship weapons as a preparation for sedition and 
warfare against the imperial rulers (Satnam Singh 2015). 

In the second chapter, I provided several examples of how the Guru 
initiated social and institutional measures to bridge the gap berween the 
knowledge held by the Anandpuri court poets and its transmission to 
visiting Sikh congregations. This was often through the creation of 
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spaces, wherein the court poets and pilgrim Sikhs shared and discussed 
such knowledge and teachings. For the Guru it was crucial that the 
accumulated ideas and ideals did not become restricted to a new emerg- 
ing upper class of intellectuals within the Sikh community. In regard to 
the specific topic of political empowerment, however, it appears that the 
Guru went beyond mere intellectual instruction and aimed to empower 
his nonliterate followers by a gradual change and politicizetion of their 
habits and lifestyles. 

The Guru embedded rajniti into the culture and daily practices of his 
most loyal Khalsa followers, and, by such circulation of ideas and per- 
sonal attributes outside the confined spaces of the Anandpuri elites, 
notions of defiance and strife continued to develop atmospherically in 
the subsequent decades, as Khalsa culture evolved and adapted to new 
contexts. The amalgamation between rajniti and rahit has its origins in 
Guru Hargobind’s conceptualization of miri piri in the early seventeenth 
century but may perhaps be traced back even earlier. With such amalga- 
mation many average Khalsa Sikhs increasingly began to embody rajniti 
and niti as central components in their daily praxis, and the rahit thereby 
served as a concrete medium that allowed the new Anandpuri knowl- 
edge to enrich existing Sikh norms, attitudes, values, and worldviews. 

In the following discussion, I expand the scope of Anandpuri litera- 
ture pertaining to notions of raj and rajniti by incorporating two new 
genres. While the previous chapters examined rajniti through storytell- 
ing, we now approach rajniti through the genres of rahitnama (docu- 
ments that outline normative pious praxis) and gurbilas (hagiographies 
on the lives and teachings of the Gurus through a martial and political 
lens). Significantly, both genres were constructed and refined in Anand- 
pur by the Guru and his poets. As will become evident, the notions of 
raj and rajniti permeate most of the literary genres of Anandpur and 
thereby cement my earlier claim that the study of political literature was 
not an isolated or sporadic event but rather a part of a much wider cul- 
ture of sophisticated educational study in Anandpur. 

Indeed, as I examine in the next chapter, the internal organization of 
the comprehensive eighteenth-century rahitnama composition Prem 
Sumarag, which lavishly prescribes Sikh praxis at a personal, social, 
and political level, appears to be constructed around the confluence of 
rajniti, raj, and rahit. This amalgamation thereby cements these concep- 
tions as central and key components of Khalsa dharam. As such, it is 
crucial to emphasize that the Prem Sumarag’s eighth chapter on the 
formation and institutionalization of a kingdom governed by Sikhs is 
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situated within a context of rahit, as the opening lines state the chapter's 
teachings are to be regarded as a “rahit of [political] justice [rahit niai 
ki]” (R. Singh 2000, 94). The Prem Sumarag succinctly illumines how 
political rule and governance is to be encompassed within Khalsa con- 
ceptions of dharam and rahit rather than to treat rule over territories as 
something foreign or outside the scope of collective Khalsa praxis, 


RAHITNAMAS IN PREVIOUS SCHOLARSHIP 


Rahit has been defined as “the repository of the customs and practices 
of Sikhs,” and rahitnamas are written documents of differing length 
that outline the various injunctions, customs, and practices of the rahit. 
Rahitnamas are often referred to as code-of-conduct manuals. The ear- 
liest expressions on the importance of rahit can be found in the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the hagiographic Janam Sakhi accounts of Guru Nanak’s 
life and teachings, and the exegetical compositions of Bhai Gurdas in 
the early seventeenth century (Chann 2017, 183). Several seventeenth- 
century manuscripts of the Guru Granth Sahib contain appended lists, 
wherein concrete rules and regulations are stipulated for Sikhs to fol- 
low. These short lists primarily contain injunctions of a private and 
social character related to daily worship, ethics, and dietary habits. This 
narrow focus prompted William Hewat McLeod to characterize these 
early lists of injunctions as the “proto-rahit,” as they preceded the much 
larger rahitnamas in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, which covered a 
far greater scope of regulations and were to some extent primarily 
authoritative for Khalsa Sikhs to obey rather than the entire Sikh com- 
munity (2003, 29-46). 

From the late seventeenth century onward, the rahitnama genre 
expanded drastically, and, within a century and a half, more than thirty 
rahitnamas came into existence (Malhotra 2005, 56). Most consist of a 
few pages, with only two exceptions: the Hazoori Rahitnama and the 
Prem Sumarag, which are major independent works. In general, despite 
their differences in scope and length, the rahitnamas serve as rich sources 
of sociopolitical history that are yet to be fully tapped into. Most rahit- 
namas claim their provenance in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, often 
appearing as a question-and-answer session between the Guru and a 
prominent Sikh, wherein the Guru stipulates a set of rules and injunc- 
tions to be observed by the Khalsa. A few rahitnamas, such as the Bhai 
Prablad Rai Rabitnama and Prashanuttar, contain internal colophon 
dates that situate themselves in the late seventeenth century. 
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Though the colophons often contain dates that situate the composi- 
tions within the lifetime of Guru Gobind Singh, twentieth-century 
scholars in general question such claims. Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha 
(2005a) includes select portions of various rahitnamas in his early twen- 
tieth-century Gurmat Martandh, which introduces readers to a rich 
selection of primary Sikh sources. In his notes he often remarks that the 
internal colophon dates are inaccurate and that the compositions belong 
to the late eighteenth or nineteenth century, while many contain inter- 
polations and corruptions. A similarly critical stance is continued by 
Pyara Singh Padam in his Rabitname, from 1974, wherein he provides 
the full source texts of the major rahitnamas. 

In 2003 McLeod published his groundbreaking Sikhs of the Khalsa: 
A History of the Khalsa Rahit, wherein he provides English translations 
of major rahitnamas, thereby introducing this intriguing body of docu- 
ments to a wider audience of Western readers. Similar to Nabha and 
Padam, McLeod situates most rahitnamas in the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Basing his work on manuscript examinations, 
Gurinder Singh Mann, however, has recently taken a more literal 
approach to the colophons and argues that many of the rahitnamas are 
to be regarded as emanating from the Anandpur court within the life- 
time of Guru Gobind Singh (2008, 273). 

Most studies and comments on the rahitnamas have focused on 
issues of authorship, dating, and doctrinal consistency with the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Apart from McLeod’s study from 2003, few studies have 
sought to trace the evolution and interconnectedness of the various 
rahitnamas to shed light on how individual compositions have influ- 
enced one another and whether they somehow engage in dialogical 
communication. Such studies may widen our prospects to trace and 
identify their internal relationship, while allowing us to categorize and 
cluster the various rahitnamas to single out those few documents and 
teachings that eventually held authoritative status for Khalsa Sikhs in 
later decades. For example, pious Sikhs across the globe daily recite 
litanies pertaining to guruship and Khalsa rule over territories, which 
can be traced to the rahitnamas attributed to the Anandpuri court poets 
Prahlad Rai and Bhai Nand Lal, though most Sikhs are probably una- 
ware of such origins (P. Padam 2010, 60, 66-67). 

Evidently, at various junctions in Sikh history, the teachings of some 
rahitnamas have occupied an authoritative position in daily praxis, while 
other teachings appear to have been rather insignificant for wider Khalsa 
Sikh praxis. It is therefore essential to further tease out the relationship 
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between the rahitnamas and eighteenth-century praxis. Such studies may 
also shed light on whether the shorter rahitnamas are in any way to be 
regarded as attempts to summarize the grander Prem Sumarag and 
Hazoori Rahitnama to make their content available to larger nomliterate 
segments of the Khalsa Sikh community. 


SIKHS, RAHIT, AND RAJNITI 


The Guru’s followers came from a diversity of caste backgrounds, and it 
is generally estimated that merchants and traders from the Khatri com- 
munity and peasants and rural landholders from the Jat community made 
up quite sizeable numbers, if not the majority. Early nineteenth-century 
sources, such as Rattan Singh Bhangu’s Panth Prakash, narrate that 
lower-caste individuals overall composed a majority of the Guru’s follow- 
ers, and it was these individuals the Guru aimed to empower, militarize, 
and politicize when he assembled thousands of his followers in the late 
1690s to inaugurate the Khalsa movement. The Guru appears to have 
planned the inauguration over a lengthy period, as he sent out letters to 
distant parts of Mughal India, wherein he invited his followers to arrive 
fully armed in Anandpur for the harvest celebrations. The inauguration 
of the Khalsa movement was to change the future course of the Sikh tra- 
dition. Mughal accounts from this period narrate that the emperor 
Aurangzeb in the years prior aimed to prevent the Guru from assembling 
his followers in large numbers. Guru Gobind Singh’s success in assem- 
bling so many followers in a grand gathering may therefore be considered 
an act of defiance against the imperial rule, an act later described by Sikh 
poets as a narrative of sparrows transforming into hawks. 

The dominant narrative in circulation today states that the Guru, in 
a rather theatrical performance, unsheathed his sword and called for 
anyone willing to sacrifice their lives for dharam. Of the thousands of 
individuals present at the gathering, only five stood up. These five indi- 
viduals, later known as the Five Beloved (Panj Pyare), became the 
nucleus of the Khalsa community, which dramatically expanded as a 
movement in the coming years.' The members of this movement, who 
at all times constituted a minority within the larger Sikh community, 
had proven their loyalty to Guru Gobind Singh through their willing: 
ness to sacrifice themselves for his cause and through their martial and 
defiant conduct articulated within the Khalsa rahit, which contained 
key elements of rajniti. It was through the observance of the rahit that 
the Khalsa eventually established dominance over the Sikh world. 
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The amalgamation of rahit and rajniti, as we see articulated within 
the rahitnamas, resulted in the politicization of many nonliterate mem- 
bers of the Khalsa Sikh community, many of whom the Guru previously 
considered to have been too meek and humble for the realm of worldly 
conflict and strife. This amalgamation empowered many average Sikhs 
at ground level, such that they increasingly began to confront corrupt 
leaders within their own ranks, to stand up against local authorities, and 
to generally experiment with new constructions and models of leader- 
ship, wherein power was now divided and shared among themselves. 

With this amalgamation the combined rahitnamas in the eighteenth 
century came to cover such vast topics as the primacy of Guru Granth 
Sahib, worship, service of the congregation, education, philanthropy, 
relations to other faith communities, weaponry and warfare, dress and 
outward appearance, general ethics of honesty and hard work, hygiene, 
political rule and bureaucracy, consumption of food, caste relations, 
sexual conduct, alcohol and other intoxicants, martyrdom, gender 
roles, procedures for amrit initiation, rituals and ceremonies, and so on. 
Due to their vast content, some of these topics have clear political impli- 
cations for wider society, especially those pertaining to relations with 
other faith communities and militancy. The eighteenth-century Khalsa 
rahit, for instance, encouraged a social boycott of heterodox Sikh 
groups connected with the Mughal establishment, and the rahit dictated 
a staunch rejection of the governing institutions, religion, and culture of 
the Mughal rulers. 

As such, Khalsa Sikhs were forbidden to serve the Mughals and to 
adopt their norms and customs. The rahitnamas exemplify these prohi- 
bitions in different manners over the course of the eighteenth century, 
but they often express themselves as a prohibition to greet Mughal offi- 
cials, to learn Persian, to dress and eat according to Islamic standards, 
and to use Mughal magistrates during disputes. Western scholars have 
often labeled these injunctions as islamophobia and attempts to ensure 
the maintenance of a separate Khalsa identity (McLeod 2003). If we 
consider the wider context of politicization at Anandpur and situate 
_ such injunctions within a rajniti framework, it is rather possible to 
argue that these practices also reflect bold experiments of politicization 
and empowerment of average Khalsa Sikhs at ground level, a kind of 
“prassroots” politics, to use a modern term. Contextually, power rela- 
tions between late seventeenth-century Sikhs and Muslims were asym- 
metrical, as Islam was the religion of the rulers. As such, there is a bold- 
ness to the so-called anti-Islamic injunctions, as they imply a cultural 
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rebellion and opposition against the customs of the political elites. With 
the rahit the Khalsa Sikhs increasingly began to question and under: 
mine the power of the contemporary rulers and officials, while they 
simultaneously developed a new political culture, where they elevated 
themselves to positions of power and authority. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s introduction of a new rahit dramatically restruc- 
tured the contemporary world of Sikh leadership by a sudden abolition 
of the masands, their institutions, and their systems of authority. The 
masands were a body of more than one hundred community leaders scat- 
tered across the Indo-Islamic world. They had originally been appointed 
by Guru Amar Das (1479-1574), the Third Guru, and nurtured by later 
Gurus to serve as local community leaders over far-distanced Sikh con- 
gregations. For more than a century, these masands and their hereditary 
offspring made up the traditional leadership of the Sikh world, far dis- 
tanced geographically from the reigning Guru located in Punjab. Their 
primary duty was to initiate new Sikhs, teach philosophy and praxis, 
organize local community affairs, and collect tithe for the reigning Guru, 
who would use the funds for philanthropic purposes to the benefit of the 
greater Sikh world, the tithes thereby serving as a strong internal econ- 
omy of the Sikh community. Tradition notes that a majority of these 
community leaders degenerated into corruption and began to exploit and 
abuse their Sikh congregations during the seventeenth century. 

The newly introduced rahit swiftly and firmly abolished the masand 
community’s authority and power over the far-distanced Sikh congrega- 
tions, as Khalsa Sikhs were now forbidden to recognize the authority of. 
a masand. With the stroke of a pen, Sikhs across the Indo-Islamic world 
came under the direct command of the Tenth Guru and his loyal follow- 
ers, who increasingly came to constitute an emerging new leadership. 
Early Sikh works emphasize the Guru’s aggressive confrontation with 
the masands as quite a crucial element in his organizational reconstruc- 
tion of the contemporary Sikh world. The Guru’s aim was to centralize 
his own powers and influence over the Sikh community as well as to 
elevate his loyal followers at the expense of those whose loyalty could 
be questioned. The swift injunctions to sever ties with the masands 
ignited major internal conflicts within the Sikh community, as newly 
initiated Khalsa Sikhs increasingly began to occupy the empty seats of 
the masands and thereby fill in the power vacuum, in some cases through 
violent means. 

In the next few decades, the Khalsa movement evolved into a self- 
governing body with its own mechanisms for excommunication and 
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Guru Gobind Singh 
Compose canonical scripture on rajniti 
Design a framework that grants Sikhs wider Indo-Islamic 
legitimacy for raj 
Invite and commission court poets to translate major rajniti classics 
\ Construct the rahit 


Sikh Literati and Leadership 
Compose supplementary literature 

} Circulate stories containing rajniti teachings 
Provide ideological support 


_{ The Wider Khalsa Community 
| Listen to and discuss stories/performances 
| Engage in martial training and warfare 


Obey and embody the rahit 


Shout battle cries and litanies 


FIGURE 1. A pyramid model that lists the primary actors and their responsibilities to 
embody, circulate, and transmit rajniti teachings from the sophisticated Anandpuri 
literature to different segments of people with the aim to ensure a thorough and 
holistic politicization of the Sikh community. 


punishment for those individuals who breached the rahit. As such, Kha- 
Isa ‘members taught one another the injunctions of the rahit, which 
embraced key characteristics of rajniti, and it was now their own 
responsibility to circulate its teachings widely among new recruits, 
thereby sidelining the traditional educational role of the masands.? 
Eventually, the new leaders established Khalsa dominance over the Sikh 
world, while certain masands and rival gurus continued to exert their 
influence in distant provinces across the Mughal Empire. With the sud- 
den abolition of the masands and their institutional infrastructures and 
networks that had developed during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the new Khalsa leadership had to develop and negotiate new 
power structures, initially based on loyalty to the rahit rather than in 
accordance with wider family or caste customs. 

~ By amalgamating rahit and rajniti, the Guru nurtured an atmosphere 
of competition and strife that sought to redress cowardice, excessive 
humility, and meekness among his followers, and the various injunc- 
tions reflect the stipulations of niti, which we examined in the previous 
chapters. As such, niti eventually came to command a vital role within 
the Khalsa ethos of rahit. Figure r outlines the different actors and their 
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responsibilities to circulate and transmit rajniti to different audiences 
through different means, 


TRACING THE EARLIEST RAHIT 


McLeod’s (2003) evolutionary approach to rahit analysis concludes 
that the injunctions developed and expanded over the course of the 
eighteenth century, generally responding to the social and political 
changes occurring in wider Mughal society. As such, McLeod aims to 
map the evolution of the different rahitnamas, situating most of them 
from the late eighteenth century to the early nineteenth century. Simi- 
larly, in her analysis of eighteenth-century Punjab and the Sikh rise to 
warriorhood, Purnima Dhavan (2011) seeks to date various rahitnamas 
by mirroring their content with the practical sociopolitical realities of 
eighteenth-century Punjab. 

To avoid reading later eighteenth-century sociopolitical developments 
back into the Guru period, in the following discussion, I examine two 
documents that current scholarship posits to have been composed near 
the end of Guru Gobind Singh’s life, in 1708. With this selection we may 
tease out the political teachings of what may be the earliest rahit that the 
aforementioned scholars argue later expanded into a wide range of new 
expressions over the course of the eighteenth century. The two docu- 
ments in question consist of the Nasihatnama (Letter of advice) attrib- 
uted to the Anandpuri court poet Bhai Nand Lal and the Gursobba (The 
Guru’s splendor) by the Anandpuri court poet Sainapati, the latter hav- 
ing three chapters relating to the Khalsa rahit. Evidently, both composi- 
tions are connected with leading court poets of Anandpur. These two 
early documents are important because they tend to reflect similar teach- 
ings despite their vast differences in genre, language, and scope. 

The Gursobhba belongs to the gurbilas genre of heroic literature, 
which praises valor and excellence in warfare. This genre was originally 
constructed in the Anandpur court, and the composition is modeled on 
Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitar Natak. The Gursobba serves as a hagi- 
ographic account of Guru Gobind Singh’s life, and current scholarship 
estimates that it was commenced around 1701 and completed around 
late 1708 (Mann 2008, 250). The Gursobba reflects an elitist Braj-Pun- 
jabi product of Guru Gobind Singh’s court, and it is plausible that the 
Guru examined and corrected the composition itself (276). The Gur 
sobha spans 133 pages in print and is divided into twenty chapters of 
various lengths, made up of nineteen different poetic meters (Ashok 
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2016, 17). It is difficult to estimate its popularity, reception, and influ- 
ence among Sikh scholars in the later eighteenth century because it was 
heavily overshadowed by the Bachitar Natak, which covers the same 
themes. We know, however, that it was studied by certain members of 
the early Khalsa Sikh literati who composed their own poetic composi- 
tions of gurbilas literature, one major example being Koer Singh, who 
paraphrased certain of the Gursobha’s verses in his Gurbilas Patshabi 
10 (Splendors of the Tenth Sovereign), from 1751 (Ashok 1999, ix-x). 

The Nasihatnama, perhaps the initial version of what we today know 
as the Tankbabnama, is an alleged recorded conversation between Guru 
Gobind Singh and Bhai Nand Lal Goya, wherein the Guru stipulates 
injunctions for Khalsa Sikhs to follow. Current scholarship estimates 
that it was composed within the first two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Malhotra 2005, 64-65). Contrary to the Gursobha, the Nasibat- 
nama reflects a popular product of the time and is written in simple, 
straightforward, and pedestrian Punjabi. This has led Louis Fenech to 
argue that the Nasihatnama is very unlikely to have been composed by 
the preeminent Persian-literate court poet Bhai Nand Lal Goya (2014b, 
162-63). It is crucial to note that the text itself does not argue for Bhai 
Nand Lal Goya’s authorship but merely casts him into the narrative. 
The importance for its inclusion in the following examination is not due 
to its association with Bhai Nand Lal Goya but rather because its earli- 
est manuscript can be dated to 1718-19, itself being a copy of an 
unknown earlier manuscript (Malhotra 2005, 64). As it is a copy, Kara- 
mjit Kaur Malhotra argues that the original might have been composed 
during the lifetime of Guru Gobind Singh. The Nasihatnama spans a 
mere four pages in print, divided between four different meters, and it is 
not a product of high literary merit (P. Padam 2010, 57-61). Despite its 
brevity, the importance of the Nasihatnama lies in its inclusion of the 
litany “raj karega Khalsa,” cast into the mouth of Guru Gobind Singh, 
which appears to have been the leitmotif of most eighteenth-century 
Khalsa literature and documents (Fenech 2014 a, 248). 

Both of these early eighteenth-century compositions celebrate the 
notion of Khalsa rule over territories, the former indirectly and the latter 
more instructively. The differences in length and linguistics may indicate 
that the two compositions were written for different audiences, the 
former targeting Sikh literati and emerging community leaders and the 
latter the nonliterate members of the Khalsa, for which reason their 
similarities in political teachings are crucial to emphasize. Both compo- 
sitions present a Khalsa community joined in soteriological and political 
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pursuits that involve opposition toward the Mughal establishment, both 
stating that the Khalsa has overtaken the Guru’s three political objec- 
tives and that their raj and authority will eventually cover vast territories 
of the world (P. Padam 2010, 59-60; Ashok 2016, 137-38). 


REBELLION, DEFIANCE, STRIFE 


Let us begin with the Nasihatnama. The rahit dictated in the Nasihat- 
nama instructs the Khalsa to follow earlier Sikh conventions of worship 
and charity, to abide in truth, and to work on improving the self and 
society, while devoting oneself wholeheartedly to the teachings of the 
Gurus. The rajniti material is presented in the second half of the docu- 
ment in a series of short, striking verses that thematically echoes Uggar- 
danti’s ambition to abolish the Mughal Empire. Overall the Nasihatnama 
instructs the Khalsa to reject the authority of the Mughals, protect the 
poor and downtrodden, ride horses, honor weaponry, engage in martial 
conduct, destroy all enemies, and rule supreme (Malhotra 2005, 75). The 
composition ends with the famous litany “raj karega Khalsa,” thereby 
underscoring a transfer of power and dominion from the Guru to the 
Khalsa.? 

The Gursobha, as a poetic hagiographical creation, does not present 
the rahit as a treatise but rather embeds it into a narrative of the Guru's 
inauguration of the Khalsa in the late 1690s and the subsequent con- 
flicts emerging among Delhi’s Sikh community in response to the new 
rahit. In the Gursobha the rahit contains prohibitions to cut hair, smoke 
the hookah (waterpipe), perform the bhaddar (tonsure) after a relative 
has deceased, and associate with a large group of individuals, among 
these the masands, the five heterodox Sikh sects, and those individuals 
who cut their hair. One chapter relates to the inauguration of the Kha- 
Isa, and two chapters relate to the reception of the rahit among Delu' 
community of Sikhs, who were thoroughly divided on how to relate to 
these new injunctions, especially the ban on the hookah and bhaddar 
(Ashok 2016, 38-63). 

At the outset these two injunctions appear to be relatively harmless, 
considering the severe commotion, conflict, and violence they caused 
internally among Delhi’s Sikh population. What was so controversial 
with these injunctions that led the wealthy Khatri and Brahmin Sikhs to 
refuse to accept them? Rather than interpret them in isolation as single 
injunctions on smoking and tonsure, it will be worthwhile to approach 
them as signifiers and metonyms of a wider corpus of injunctions syar 
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bolically represented by these two prohibitions. Overall these wider 
injunctions aimed to centralize Guru Gobind Singh’s power and to posi- 
tion his loyal followers in leading positions within the Sikh community’s 
new infrastructure. 

The hookah symbolizes a ban on a wider cluster of customs and 
norms related to Islamicate elite culture, while the bhaddar symbolizes 
a ban on a wider cluster of customs and norms related to Indic caste 
obligations (Syan 2013, 202-4). As such, the Khalsa, according to a 
reading of the Gursobha, was expected to sever their ties with wider 
Indo-Islamic traditions and customs. Or, in other words, the Khalsa was 
expected to sever their ties of loyalty with the society around them. The 
Khatri and Brahmin Sikhs of Delhi staunchly opposed these two injunc- 
tions. The Khatri Sikhs were wealthy merchants connected with the 
wider network of Khatri traders across the Persianate and Indo-Islamic 
world, and smoking the hookah would have been a casual way to 
socialize with potential business clients during commercial travels. The 
ban on the hookah essentially limited the Khatri traders’ possibilities to 
socialize and build trust and networks with wider Mughal and Islami- 
cate clientele. The adoption of the rahit would evidently cause a severe 
business deficit for the Khatri Sikhs and undermine their networks and 
connections. Similarly, as Hardip Singh Syan notes, “If the Khatris 
abandoned the tonsure rights they would have been abandoning Brah- 
manical society and would be ineligible for every other ritual (2013, 
202). Combined, the new rahit swiftly challenged and undermined the 
position of those Sikhs who were firmly established within the orthodox 
Hindu world and commercial Islamicate world. Though contemporary 
scholars argue that many of the aforementioned so-called anti-Islamic 
injunctions developed over the course of the eighteenth century, it is 
rather likely they were inherent within the original rahit and contained 
within the metonym of hookah, As such, prohibiting the use of the 
hookah reflected a wider ban on submission to Mughal authorities and 
to adopt imperial norms and customs. 

Khalsa dharam demanded severe loyalty. It is in such light that we 
may understand the horror experienced by the elitist Khatri and Brahmin 
Sikhs of Delhi who refused to obey these injunctions, stating that these 
prohibitions went against ancient ancestry traditions (kula karam), the 
local Brahmin Sikhs allegedly asking, “How can we remain Brahmins if 
we do not perform bhaddar? What a method to strip away our dignity 
in this world!” (Ashok 2016, 50-51). In this context it is crucial to 
emphasize that the discussions on rahit were conducted between, as Syan 
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notes, “ordinary Sikhs rather than the Sikh literati” (2013, 187). If we 
approach Sainapati’s bhaddar and hookah as metonyms, we may signifi- 
cantly understand the severe and radical nature of the rahit, here pene- 
trating the depths of Delhi, the heart and capital of the Mughal Empire, 
located 180 miles from Anandpur. Later Sikh poets clustered the various 
Khalsa injunctions into a series of five disruptions (nasa), which com- 
manded Khalsa Sikhs to sever their ties with their previous religion 
(dharam); traditions and culture (karam); religious praxis, involving 
superstition (bharam); ancestry duties (kul); and caste identity (jati). 

The Guru essentially commanded his Sikhs, according to these rahit 
texts, to radically depart from all of their previous obligations to family, 
culture, and tradition. We may regard the Khalsa rahit as a catalyst that 
rapidly ignited conflicts and divisions and brought to the front underly- 
ing tensions that had been brewing under the surface for decades. The 
radical rahit skillfully managed to divide the Sikh world into the fac- 
tions loyal to the Guru and those loyal to their other identities based on 
caste, family, and tradition. With the new Khalsa initiation, Sikhs were 
expected to be reborn and become fully-fledged members of the martial 
order with no other loyalties. 

Sainapati continues to note that the rahit forced many Khalsa Sikhs 
in Delhi to abandon their families to stay loyal to the new injunctions. 
Sainapati notes two factions: the wealthy Khatri and Brahmin Sikhs 
who refused to obey the new rahit, on ane side, and the Khalsa Sikhs on 
the other side, who Syan has reasonably argued may have had lower- 
caste origins (2013, 198). The individual character traits exhibited by © 
both parties are particularly interesting to observe. The Khatri and 
Brahmin Sikhs initially appear rather cultured and educated; they 
request the Khalsa to provide written documentation to prove the 
authenticity of the new injunctions, they invite the Khalsa Sikhs to open 
discussion and debate, and they prefer consensus over commands. The 
Khalsa Sikhs by contrast appear rather zealous; they participate in the 
debates but eventually grab the Khatris and push them out of the places 
of worship because of their rejection of the rahit. The Khalsa Sikhs, 
moreover, place Khatris under house arrest and condemn those mem- 
bers within their own ranks who have dined with individuals who have 
breached the rahit. In this light one Khatri appears to remark, “The 
Khalsa Sikhs do not want to engage in fruitful discussions [with us}; they 
merely want to toss us out [of the places of worship]” (Ashok 2016, §3)- 

What is particularly surprising in this narrative is that Sainapati’s 
sympathies lie with the Khalsa Sikhs rather than the cultured and elitist 
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Khatri and Brahmin Sikhs, with whom we might expect the elitist court 
poet Sainapati to find most commonalities with. Notwithstanding that 
Sainapati himself was of a lower-caste Jat background, the narrative 
‘sheds light on the changing power dynamics, social mobility, and 
emerging tensions within the Sikh world caused by the new rahit and 
the emergence of a new model of heroes. In regard to the use of narra- 
tives in Indo-Islamic mirrors, Sajida Sultana Alvi notes that the compos- 
ers of such stories introduced the readers and listeners to ancient heroes 
and villains, such that their conduct could transcend geographic and 
historical boundaries with the aim of appealing to and inspiring their 
contemporaries (1989, 32). Indeed, in his narrative of events in Delhi, 
Sainapati plainly presents the zealous Khalsa Sikhs and their character- 
istics of aggressive defiance as heroes and attributes to be emulated. 

In literature heroes often exemplify the normative and hegemonic 
values required for a society to prosper. As such, when we examine the 
heroes in the Gursobha, it becomes possible to glean further teachings 
on the ethos of rahit, apart from the previously mentioned ban on cut- 
ting hair, associating with heterodox Sikh groups, and avoiding the 
bhaddar and hookah. One issue that arises is that the heroes presented 
in the Gursobha, and in wider gurbilas literature in general, often do 
not conform to contemporary understandings of Sikh ethics that pro- 
mote service, discussion, humility, grace, and gentleness. Similar to the 
scholarly discussions surrounding the Hitupdesha—does the Hitupde- 
sha warn against certain behaviors of the opponents or does it actually 
promote it?—the heroes we encounter in the Gursobha and gurbilas 
literature are of a format that punish cowards, loot villages and enemies 
to assert Khalsa dominance, and in general exhibit traits of aggressive 
defiance in their approach to surrounding authorities. 

In the Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, the Guru articulates an ambition to 
transform meek sparrows into fierce hawks; indeed, the sparrows are 
subsequently ordered to destroy all other enemy hawks. One crucial 
element in this transformation is that Sikhs learn how to command 
other people (hukam) (S, Padam 2013, 357).* The presentation of these 
new heroes is illustrative of the wider social context we have alluded to 
throughout this book, namely that Guru Gobind Singh considered Sikhs 
in the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s execution in 1675 to have become 
too humble and gracious for the world of strife and struggle. 

By introducing new literature and a wider range of heroes and inject- 
ing them into the new rahit and Khalsa culture, the Guru was appar 
ently hoping to refashion the Sikh character to embrace wider rajniti 
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notions of defiance and competition, which in some cases also included 
violence and aggressive behavior. The heroes we encounter in the Dasam 
Granth Sahib and the gurbilas literature do not consist of pious mystics 
engaged in austere meditation. The heroes are brave men and women 
who sacrifice all their property to revolt against tyranny and establish a 
new order of peace and tranquility for the welfare of their fellow beings. 
These narratives suggest that pious worship is not to be considered an 
absolute goal if oppression in the surrounding society occurs. As such, 
the heroes of the gurbilas are pious mystics who also destroy tyrants 
and oppressors. 

The dhadhis associated with the Khalsa would have transmitted such 
ideals of valor, defiance, and bravery to larger nonliterate segments of 
Sikhs. The dhadhis were the traditional bards and historians of the Sikh 
community who ventured into rural areas to sing praises of fallen Sikh 
heroes who had excelled on the battlefields (Fenech 2000, 33-35). With 
their songs and instruments, they aimed to galvanize and inspire listen- 
ers to emulate the conduct of the battlefield heroes whose praises they 
sang. As the traditional oral historians of the community, the dhadhis 
were instrumental in circulating the rajniti teachings of the Anandpur 
court through the storytelling format, and perhaps they also engaged in 
public readings of the written rahitnama documents in rural areas, 
where most peasants were illiterate. As such, these dhadhis were trans- 
mitters, and not translators, who aided the court poets by ensuring that 
the teachings that emanated from the Anandpuri rajniti works became 
firmly embedded in Khalsa culture. 

This ideal of hero and valor was not a radical denavture from the 
ethics promoted by earlier Gurus and Guru Granth Sahib but rather a 
break with the prevailing conditions in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, 
wherein many Sikhs had descended into excessive compassion and 
humility. Indeed, as Balbinder Bhogal reminds us, “There is a radical 
openness to the teachings of the Sikh Gurus contained within the AG 
[Adi Granth] that does not rule out the possibility of violent behavior as 
‘just’ and ‘pleasing to Hari [God]’” (2007, 110). It appears that Guru 
Hargobind, one century earlier, likewise sought to expand the pool of 
character traits inherent within his followers, as his court poet Bhai 
Gurdas noted the common tensions of the time, wherein the Sixth Guru 
was heavily criticized for associating himself with “liars and evildoers” 
rather than his humble servants (Syan 2013, 57). Indeed, for the author 
of the Sarbloh Granth, an obscure text the Nihang Sikhs attribute to 
Guru Gobind Singh, which Gurinder Singh Mann has argued is to be 
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considered an Anandpuri composition (2008, 251), the Khalsa was 
designed to adopt the personality traits (gum) of a vast range of different 


personas: 


These are the virtues Hari blessed the Khalsa with: the virtues springing from 
devotees [bhagati], knowers of wisdom /giani], yogis engaged in temporal 
affairs, kings and warriors [Kshatriya], the ritual experts, worshippers of 
One, those who are detached from all, ascetics and recluses, soldiers [sur], 
and kings who rule over the world /[bhuvnesvhar]. (P. Padam 2010, 148) 


In this compilation of personas, the Khalsa community is ideally envi- 
sioned to possess the virtues of pious worshippers, warriors, and kings. 
The various personas exhibit personality traits that are inherently con- 
tradictive, and the compilation enables a framework for the Khalsa 
wherein different segments of the community can contribute with their 
own individual skills and experiences. The compilation of personas fur- 
thermore provides limitations that prevent such extremities experienced 
by Guru Gobind Singh, wherein his Sikhs had exhibited excessive hum- 
bleness, since the lovers, knowers, and ritual experts were to engage in 
a community with the kings and warriors, and all were to learn from 
and influence one another. 


OVERTURNING AUTHORITIES 


Sainapati’s narrative emphasizes that the Khatri Sikhs were wealthy and 
influential, and it is implied that they therefore assumed that their fame 
and wealth would secure them a veto to alter the rahit to their benefit. 
In one section Sainapati notes that several Khatri Sikhs were confined in 
house arrest by Khalsa Sikhs while they continued to place trust in their 
established position of affluence. One Khatri provides comfort to 
another when he asks, “Why are you upset? Who can possibly throw 
you out of this city? You are known in this city as a man of dignity; the 
entire world is aware of your splendor!” (Ashok 2016, 52). 

Sainapati perfectly illumines the lower-caste Khalsa Sikhs’ employ- 
ment of niti and rajniti tactics to oppose the Brahmin and Khatri Sikhs’ 
authority and dominance. As mentioned previously, niti tactics of defi- 
ance and opposition can be employed in extreme situations, wherein 
dharam appears to be in danger and where normative ethics of service, 
grace, and humility do not appear useful as tactics to reestablish the 
dharamic order, The Khalsa Sikhs must have regarded their situation as 
a case wherein the dharamic order had collapsed. In their view the Sikh 
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elites around them had rejected the command of the Guru, and they 
therefore felt it necessary to adopt tactics and methods not necessarily 
considered ethical or within the moralistic frameworks of dharam. Such 
a position presented in narrative form aligns well with instructions 
found in the eighteenth-century code of conduct manual Prem Suma- 
rag, which advises pious Khalsa Sikhs to oppose their own leaders if 
they act contrarily to Sikh teachings. 

Indeed, such internal opposition to elites and leadership within one’s 
own ranks inevitably created power vacuums when the old leadership 
positions were to be occupied by new individuals. It can be argued that 
this inversion of power structures ignited a rapid social mobility, 
whereby allegiance to the rahit became the central and primary criteria 
to leadership rather than affluence, caste privileges, or hereditary succes- 
sion lines, as was the case with the masands. Such a new dynamic pro- 
vided a framework wherein pious, yet uncultured and illiterate, Khalsa 
Sikhs could legitimately overpower corrupt Sikh elites, despite lacking 
affluence and connections with wider Indic upper castes and Mughal 
establishments. These overturns ignited a rapid inversion, wherein new 
power holders increasingly came to be prominent within the Sikh com- 
munity, which eventually resulted in Khalsa dominance over the Sikh 
world. With such successes in overruling internal power holders, there 
was but little way to overrule the external power holders in the wider 
Indo-Islamic world. Sainapati notes that such internal conflicts where 
power was negotiated or seized through force occurred in most cities 
across the Mughal Empire that had sizeable Sikh populations. 

It is through such historical and social context that we may begin to 
fathom the radical nature of the Sikh rahit that aimed to overturn the 
old, privileged classes within the Sikh world by elevating newly initiated 
zealous Khalsa Sikhs to lead in their place. In this regard Syan has right- 
fully noted that, “for some Sikhs, the Khalsa’s political ambitions were 
dangerous to their livelihoods, while for others the Khalsa’s ambitions 
offered them social mobility” (2013, 215). With such growing experi- 
ence in niti and rajniti practices of defiance and aggressiveness, the new 
Sikh leadership could eventually realize that the external rulers of the 
Indo-Islamic world were likewise in a position to be replaced. As Hardip 
Singh Syan and Ami Shah have noted, Sainapati’s narrative presents a 
significant binary and juxtaposition between the Khalsa’s loyalty to 
Guru Gobind Singh and the loyalty to the reigning Mughal emperor of 
Delhi, both of which could not be held at the same time (Syan 2013, 
196; Shah 2017, 20$), Indeed, the Khatri Sikhs interpreted the rahit as 
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a challenge to the Mughal emperor’s authority over his Sikh subjects, 
which may underscore the fact that the earliest rahit had severe political 
implications across the wider Indo-Islamic world, penetrating deep into 
the heart of the Mughal Empire. 

With the available sources, it is difficult to estimate how large a pro- 
portion of initiated Khalsa Sikhs actually obeyed the rahit and to what 
degree. Obedience to the rahit was primarily a private matter, though 
there were nascent organizational mechanisms underway to either pun- 
ish or excommunicate individuals who had breached certain injunc- 
tions. There were most likely many Khalsa Sikhs who disobeyed the 
injunctions that carried military and political impulses, while others 
obeyed solely these teachings at the expense of the spiritual and philan- 
thropical teachings. What we do know, however, is that Mughal observ- 
ers during the Khalsa conquests of Mughal territories in 1710 identified 
their opponents as individuals who obeyed the injunctions of the rahit. 
We return to this matter in a later chapter, but suffice it is to say that a 
substantial number of Khalsa Sikhs did obey the rahit, and many of 
these individuals rebelled against the imperial authorities and imple- 
mented their own administrations in newly conquered territories. 


UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD VERSUS CHANGING 
THE WORLD 


It is worthwhile to dwell further on Sainapati’s sympathies with the zeal- 
ous Khalsa Sikhs rather than the educated and cultured Sikhs. At this 
time in history, the Guru had spent close to twenty years in literary pur- 
suits, with the aim of empowering his followers intellectually and cultur- 
ally. The sheer breadth of literature we have examined and referenced so 
far illumines the formation of a cultured and intellectual environment in 
Anandpur. Why would a leading Anandpuri courtier show sympathy 
toward individuals who use foul words and physical force to advance 
their interests rather than debate, written evidence, and consensus? 
Sainapati’s sympathies may illustrate a wider shift and tension occur- 
ring in Anandpur in the late 1690s, after the Guru and his poets had 
articulated their own legitimacy to rule over territories. After twenty 
years of intellectual and politicizing activities in a confined and courtly 
context, it appears that Guru Gobind Singh shifted his focus of political 
agency by turning his attention toward a new target group outside the 
elitist circles of Anandpur. The Sikh literati in the court of Anandpur 
had designed an ideological framework to ensure wider Indo-Islamic 
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legitimacy to rule over territories, and it was now the role of fierce-and 
active Khalsa Sikhs outside the court to implement this raj. This may be 
one of the major reasons why the rahit was amalgamated with rajniti 
and raj such that a wider dissemination of political agency could take 
place. For this the aforementioned shastardharis (the people possessing 
weapons) were to increasingly take on prominent and central positions 
within the panth, even if it required the marginalization of the shaas- 
tardharis (the people possessing knowledge) from their previous central 
positions, 

While the hookah and bhadar came to be metonyms for wider severe 
injunctions that separated Khalsa Sikhs from their Indo-Islamic alle- 
giances, Bhai Rai Singh came to be the archetype of a cultured and intel- 
lectual Sikh whose services were no longer required to the same extent 
by the Guru. We are first introduced to Bhai Rai Singh in the Hazoori 
Rabhitnama, in the prosaic narrative sections inserted at some time 
before 1745. The author narrates that, after the Vaisakhi spring celebra- 
tions of 1702, a cultured and Persian-literate Sikh remained behind, 
refusing to leave Anandpur, as he wished to remain close to his Guru. 
The Guru was dissatisfied and therefore remarked, 


“Only at home can you be a faithful Sikh, not here,” said [the Guru. “This is 
no place for you at present.] You are a literate person, one who knows Per- 
sian, whereas here our business has to be war. Because of the designs of [evil] 
people I must bring about a time of tumult (raula), for only thus can our 
ends be attained. [In such circumstances you will be a hindrance.] When you 
witness the turmoil, you will think up all sorts of suggestions concerning the 
way this should be done and that should not be done. You will say, “The 
Master has made a mistake.” 

“(Instead of flinging yourself in combat] you will sit and listen to what 
others say. You will think, you will observe, and you will make calculations. 
But we shall be in the midst of tumult and when the panth is plunged into 
tumult it has to fight! If all is calm [my] Sikhs will stay at home and there fall 
prey to excessive affection for family and possessions. But now, in the com- 
ing tumult, there will be no such distractions.” And so [the Guru] sent [Rai 
Singh] home. (McLeod 1987, 191; brackets in original) 


This conversation is stated to have taken place in 1702, and Sainapati’s 
narrative that describes events in the late 1690s suggests a period of 
transition, wherein the martial Khalsa were to command prominent 
positions within the community in replacement of the masands and 
their supporters among the educated segments of Khatri and Brahmin 
Sikhs.’ Here we witness what later chroniclers suggest is Guru Gobind 
Singh’s favoring of individuals who are mandated to create history 
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rather than to study history, to change the world rather than to describe 
and understand the world. Many of these individuals belonged to lower 
castes and classes. As we shall see in the next chapter, the eighteenth- 
century code of conduct manual Prem Sumarag provided additional 
attempts to position these lower classes into leading positions of author- 
ity formerly occupied by upper classes and elites. 

Later Sikh tradition recorded in works such as the Sikhan Di Bhagat- 
mala from the 1780s and the Panth Prakash from 1810s corroborate 
such methodology when they describe how the Guru empowered the 
lower classes with the task to ignite major disruptions in the Indo- 
Islamic world. Invested with a firm political mandate to establish a raj 
and rule over territories in the Indo-Islamic world, codified in the Nasi- 
hatnama as “raj karega Khalsa,” the zealous warriors were mandated 
to ensure that the Guru’s three political objectives manifested on physi- 
cal soil. Through this combined methodology, the Guru managed to set 
in motion the politicization of Sikh literati and his loyal core of Sikhs 
who joined the Khalsa movement. Overall it can be said that several 
crucial rajniti teachings from the wider Anandpuri literature increas- 
ingly began to embed themselves onto the living culture of Khalsa Sikhs. 

Though diminished over time, the role of the literati was not entirely 
completed after the inauguration of the Khalsa movement, which expe- 
rienced a mass elevation of newly initiated Khalsa Sikhs into new prom- 
inent positions of leadership in the Sikh world. It appears that a team of 
Anandpuri court poets and Khalsa Sikhs in the formidable court of 
Anandpur assembled to articulate the institutionalization of a raj ruled 
by Khalsa Sikhs. This document, which I examine in the next chapter, 
covers such vast topics as the internal organization of a kingdom and its 
provinces, taxation of subjects, housing and employment regulations, 
interest rates and the promotion of trade, and judicial systems and the 
maintenance of law and order, as well as policing and intelligence gath- 
ering. Perhaps this document was intended to inspire and equip the 
emerging Khalsa leadership with a concrete vision and alternative to 
supplant the existing Mughal Empire? 


CHAPTER 9 


From Translators to Political 
Thinkers 


So far we have examined the Anandpur court as an institution that pro- 
vided Sikh literati an arena where they discussed a vast range of litera- 
ture on political theory and statecraft. Composed in different millennia 
and languages and across several empires, the literature thereby gave 
many Sikhs unique access to discuss some of the finest political ideas 
produced in antiquity and the late Middle Ages. In the early 1700s, the 
Anandpuri court poets appear to have transitioned from mere transla- 
tors of political literature to active political thinkers who synthesized 
their ideas and reflections into the Prem Sumarag (The great path of 
love). This intriguing Sikh view of polity, which is the focus of this 
chapter, is in many regards a continuation but also a contrast and depar 
ture from the political sciences of the Islamic and Hindu civilizations 
that developed through an extensive and sophisticated body of litera- 
ture in Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit. The Prem Sumarag may therefore 
be understood as quite a significant source of sociopolitical and intel- 
lectual history, as it crystallizes an independent Sikh political tradition 
in the time of Guru Gobind Singh. 


SITUATING THE PREM SUMARAG 


The Prem Sumarag is a vast composition that thoroughly consolidates 
the Khalsa as a social, political, and powerful order within society and 
in great and lavish detail prescribes Khalsa life-cycle ceremonies sur- 
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rounding initiation, birth, marriage, and death. The composition metic- 
uiously positions the Khalsa as a robust and independent community 
that has much to offer the Indo-Islamic world. The Prem Sumarag is of 
early provenance and appears to have been composed in the early years 
of the 1700s in the Anandpur court after the inauguration of the Khalsa 
movement. The structure of the book, as it has come down to us, spans 
1§1 pages in print and is divided into ten chapters of varying length in 
prosaic Punjabi, with occasional quotations from the Guru Granth 
Sabib and Dasam Granth Sahib. Both the authorship and dating of the 
Prem Sumarag are disputed. The colophon contains the title “Patshahi 
Dasvi” (Tenth Sovereign), which connects it with Guru Gobind Singh 
and his court. At present, however, it is unknown if the composition 
was authored by a single individual or if it is a collective effort by a 
group of court poets or Khalsa Sikhs. It is furthermore uncertain if all 
the ten chapters were written simultaneously or whether the disparate 
chapters were written individually as independent works over the course 
of a few years and then collected by an editor, who combined them into 
a single coherent work.? 

Extant manuscripts of the Prem Sumarag are rare, but scholars have 
registered at least four manuscripts with an internal dating in the first 
two decades of the eighteenth century, namely 1701, 1701-2, 1707, 
and 1718, which thereby situates the composition within the lifetime of 
Guru Gobind Singh and the first generation of Khalsa Sikhs (R. Singh 
2000, 8; McLeod 2006, 7, 4; Mann 2008, 248).° Considering the lim- 
ited quantity of extant manuscripts, it is therefore proportionally sig- 
nificant to take note of the manuscripts with internal colophons that 
claim such early provenance. 

The eighth chapter, on raj and governance, does not incorporate 
eighteenth-century Khalsa political conceptions such as rakhi, misl, and 
Sarbat Khalsa, which may strongly indicate that the composition was 
compiled prior to the 1740s. Due to its political content, influential 
twentieth-century Sikh scholars estimated the Prem Sumarag to have 
been composed during the Mis! period, the Sikh Empire period, or the 
early British period. This provides a provenance frame between 1765 to 
1880. Pyara Singh Padam, in his Rahitname, regarded the Prem Suma- 
rag to have been composed after 1765, when Misl Sikhs established 
their own Sikh dominions in Punjab in what he describes as a “cultur- 
ally stable and productive period [chardi kala vele],” while Bhai Kahn 
Singh Nabha, in his Gurmat Sudhakar, estimated it to have been com- 
posed in 1823, during the Sikh Empire period (P. Padam 2010, 49; 
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Nabha 2005b, 445). In the 1980s Surjit Hans and his student Gurpreet 
Kaur situated Prem Sumarag much later, in the early years of the colo- 
nial occupation of Punjab (McLeod 2006, 5). In the past two decades, 
however, the few scholars who have analyzed the Prem Sumarag, such 
as William Hewat McLeod, Gurinder Singh Mann, and Naindeep Singh 
Chann, have situated it in the eighteenth century, with the former esti- 
mating it as the late eighteenth century, while the latter two have situ- 
ated it within the early eighteenth century in the Anandpur court 
(McLeod 2006, 5; Mann 2008, 248; Chann 2017, 186). 

Scholars are yet to determine how influential and authoritative a text 
the Prem Sumarag was to eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs and in what 
Way its vast teachings informed normative Khalsa praxis. Significantly, 
in the early 1800s, the Scottish Dr. John Leyden regarded the Prem 
Sumarag to be an authoritative text among the Sikhs and therefore 
translated several of its chapters to English.* The composition appears 
to have garnered the attention of the British through an extended period 
of time, as the English major Robert Leech quoted extensively from it in 
his 1844 report on Sikh rites and ceremonies (McLeod 2006, 3). In his 
preface Dr. Leyden attributes the composition to a poet named Bhai 
Gurdas, who may have been the Anandpuri and Mughal court poet 
Gurdas Guni, but more research is required to determine the nature of 
authorship of the Prem Sumarag (Panjab Cultural Association 2011, 
18).° In the following discussion, I demonstrate that a close reading of 
the individual chapters indicates that the compilation was most likely 
authored by a group of pious Khalsa Sikhs and well-educated cosmo- 
politan scholars, who mastered an extensive body of Islamicate and 
Sanskrit political literature. This collective represented different seg- 
ments of the Anandpur court who had differing views on a range of 
topics. 

Due to its vast and extensive content, scholars have categorized the 
Prem Sumarag as a “theory of a Sikh social order” and a “comprehen- 
sive document that marked the peak among rahit documents produced 
at Anandpur” (Grewal 1996, 152; Mann 2008, 248). The Prem Suma- 
rag was written in the format of a rahitnama and occasionally follows 
the tenets of niti doctrines that accommodate moral gray zones of 
human conduct, thereby linking the rahitnama thematically to the body 
of Anandpuri literature we explored in previous chapters. A single audi- 
ence is difficult to ascertain, since the individual chapters appear to tar 
get different segments of the Khalsa community, but at present it may 
be safe to conclude that the target groups include pious male and female 
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Sikhs, community leaders responsible for life-cycle ceremonies, and 
kings, rulers, and administrators in a raj ruled by Khalsa Sikhs. 

The composition is thematically aligned with the Bachitar Natak 
Granth’s three dharamic objectives, as both, as their point of departure, 
employ Guru Gobind Singh’s temporal objectives to promote dharam, 
protect saints, and defeat tyrants (Grewal 1996, 155). Like the Bachitar 
Natak, the Prem Sumarag is situated within a framework of an age 
wherein dharam is in moral and political decline, leading to the neces- 
sity for the Guru and his followers to restore righteousness through 
active agency in the world (R. Singh 2000, 1-6), The chapters of the 
Prem Sumarag, containing social, spiritual, and political teachings, are 
therefore to be approached as specific means for Khalsa Sikhs to restore 
dharam in an age of decline. 

Prem Sumarag’s significance for our discussion lies in its eighth chap- 
ter, titled “The Path [to Acquire] Good Qualities of Governance,” which 
elaborately details the institutional organization of a raj (R. Singh 2000, 
59-78). It is likely that the composition was meant to supplement and 
provide a much more concrete template of administration for the kingly 
teachings we find in the archetypes of Manu and Ram in the rajniti 
toolbox of Chaubis Avatar. Following in the footsteps of Pakhyan 
Charitar, Bachitar Natak, and the Chaubis Avatar, this particular chap- 
ter can be identified as an original Sikh mirrors-for-princes text and a 
nasibatnama (letter of advice), if we are to align it with its Mughal pred- 
ecessors. If we suppose that the Prem Sumarag was composed in the 
courtly environment of Anandpur, its author(s) would have had direct 
access and exposure to a wide range of treatises related to political the- 
ory and governance, which they had contemplated and debated with 
their fellow court poets since the early 1680s. It is outside the scope of 
this examination to analyze the exact influences of the Prem Sumarag, 
but it may be safe to surmise that major rajniti compositions such as 
Chanakya’s Arthshastra and Abu’! Fazl’s Akbarnama may have been 
consulted by the authors, especially the latter, since it, though in a rather 
apolitical context, references Akbar’s dispensation of sul-i khul (peace 
to all). To this list we may add the Manu Simriti and Muhammad Bagir’s 
Maw’izah-i Jabangiri, which we will explore shortly. 

The Prem Sumarag’s eighth chapter notably details the formation of 
a raj by prescribing various ministerial departments and government 
responsibilities, such as the division of the raj into smaller province 
units, employment and required qualifications of ministers of state, 
institutional organizations of provinces, taxation, education, housing, 
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employment, trade and interest rates, economy, judicial systems, main- 
tenance of law and order, policing and intelligence gathering, bureauc- 
racy, and patronage of scholars and painters. At a cursory glance, the 
Prem Sumarag strikes one as a rich and sophisticated rahitnama that 
aims to consolidate Khalsa identity and political hegemony through the 
social and political empowerment of Khalsa men, women, children, 
saints, householders, bureaucrats, and kings. 

In 2006 McLeod published his English translation, titled Prem Suma- 
rag: The Testimony of a Sanatan Sikh, which contributed significantly 
to introduce this rather unknown text to Western readers and research- 
ers. McLeod’s inclusion of the value-laden term sanatan (ancient, i.e., 
precolonial) may have conditioned many readers to regard the composi- 
tion as a representation of a particular Khalsa strand that revolves 
around an orthodox Brahmanical worldview, Brahmanism itself being a 
rather value-laden concept among contemporary Sikhs and therefore 
unfortunate to employ as terminology within Sikh academia. The inclu- 
sion of such value-laden terminology does little to aid our understand- 
ings of Sikh works from the early modern period, and close attention to 
the details and literary styles within the Prem Sumarag indicates that 
the composition does not emanate from within an orthodox Brahmani- 
cal worldview, as it lacks the distinctive pro-Brahmin bias usually found 
within Indic legal works and niti literature. On the contrary the Prem 
Sumarag significantly challenges Brahmin supremacy at a social, spirit- 
ual, and political level by plunging Khalsa Sikhs into leading positions 
traditionally occupied by Brahmins. 


CONTEXTUALIZING PREM SUMARAG 
WITH MANU SIMRITI 


Before we examine the political content of raj formation within the 
Prem Sumarag, it is worthwhile to examine its parallels with similar 
legalistic literature within the Indic tradition, namely the Manu Simriti, 
better known in the West as The Laws of Manu or, more informally, as 
Manu. Through such an examination we may enhance our prospects to 
tease out a set of strategies on how to approach a work such as the 
Prem Sumarag. The nineteenth-century Sikh chronicler Giani Gian 
Singh registered the Manu Simriti in his compilation of books studied in 
the Anandpur court (see appendix), and certain poetic and structural 
designs of the Prem Sumarag appear to be modeled on the Manu Simriti 
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and similar legalistic literature from the wider Indic canon that covers 
Hindu law. The Manu Simriti is an encyclopedic work that covers 


the social obligations and duties of the various castes and individuals in dif- 
ferent stages of life; the proper way for a righteous king to rule, and to pun- 
ish transgressors in his kingdom; the appropriate social relations between 
men and women of different castes, and of husbands and wives in the pri- 
vacy of the home; birth; death and taxes; cosmogony, karma, and rebirth; 
[and] ritual practices. (Doniger 1991, xvi—xvii). 


Like much ancient Sanskrit literature, the dating and authorship is dis- 
puted, but scholars generally estimate that the Manu Simriti was com- 
piled by a group of Brahmins at the beginning of the Common Era or 
slightly earlier, who attributed the book to King Manu, the mythologi- 
cal ancestor of humanity (xviii). More significantly for a Sikh context, 
Guru Gobind Singh identified Manu as an avatar of Vishnu in the Chau- 
bis Avatar, and Manu’s teachings or life story is therefore worthy of 
contemplation in the realm of rajniti. 

Within a few centuries, Manu became the standard source of author- 
ity in the orthodox Hindu tradition (Doniger 1991, xviii). As works of 
dharamic and niti literature, Manu and Prem Sumarag cover life as it 
should ideally be lived by men and women. But, more remarkably, both 
works also cover life as it is actually lived by people and thereby accom- 
modate the practical realities of life when people do not necessarily 
abide by their dharamic teachings or when normative moral teachings 
may not always be suitable to abide by in all situations. As such, both 
works incorporate the practical realities of the world, and, “one might 
argue, it had to be if the real world was not to be ignored,” thus illus- 
trating a common tension between dharam as descriptive (how people 
live in this world) and dharam as prescriptive (how people should live 
in this world) (xxx). 

Emanating from different philosophical systems and being distanced 
by more than seventeen centuries, both compositions contain major dif- 
ferences in their social outlook on life. Scholars have noted some per- 
plexities in Manu, despite being composed by learned Brahmins, in that 
the worldview emerging from Vedic texts and later works generally favor 
values and norms of the warrior and ruling classes rather than the priests. 
As such, Manu generally follows the Vedic depiction of the natural and 
social orders as determined by power, dominance, and violence—a world 
wherein bigger fish devour smaller fish in an uncontrolled universe, 
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where creatures exist at another’s expense and where the stronger con- 
sume the weaker. This Vedic outlook was later challenged by Hindu phi- 
losophers from the Bhakti movements, who championed virtues such as 
humility, love, nonviolence, and grace, thereby inverting the Vedic view 
that traditionally regarded these values as weak. Manu, however, appears 
relatively unaffected by these later developments and inversions and 
therefore champions traditional values of strength and power (Doniger 
1991, XXX—XXxXi). 

To the contrary, modeled on the ethics of Guru Granth Sahib, the 
social outlook of the Prem Sumarag centers on positive virtues of shar- 
ing, love, justice, truth, grace, forgiveness, humility, and service. There 
is perhaps no clearer expression on the difference in value systems than 
to juxtapose the purpose and ethos of kingship within the two composi- 
tions. In Manu the king’s supreme duty encompasses power and domi- 
nance such that his primary role lies in the protection of his subjects and 
maintenance of a strict societal order through severe punishments so 
that the strong do not prey on the weaker (Doniger 1991, 137, 142). 
For the authors of the Prem Sumarag, the king’s supreme duty does not 
only encompass the responsibility to protect his subjects; there is also an 
obligation to ensure their happiness and social welfare through the 
securement of housing, employment, clothing, and even marriage for 
those without economic means. This underscores how the values under- 
pinning the kingdom and kingship differ significantly in Manu and 
Prem Sumarag (R. Singh 2000, 122). The societal outlooks in both 
compositions moreover differ, as Manu divides Hindu society along the 
social hierarchies of the caste system, whereas the Prem Sumarag pri- 
marily positions the egalitarian Khalsa, though expressed awkwardly at 
times, at the center stage of society, with all people generally following 
the same laws, rules, and ceremonies, despite recognizing internal dif- 
ferences within Khalsa ranks. 


STRATEGIES TO APPROACH THE PREM SUMARAG 


Scholars have noted apparent contradictions within the Prem Sumarag 
(Grewal 1996, 156). Having to navigate within and cover vast and 
extensive topics of law, Sanskrit legalistic literature generally employs a 
range of different literary tools and strategies to systematize the individ- 
ual laws so that harmonious societies can be enabled. Some of these liter- 
ary tools and strategies are found in the Prem Sumarag. These include, 
among others, purvapaksha, wherein the author juxtaposes different 
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viewpoints on a particular topic, followed by a normative stance; apad, 
wherein the author describes how a law can be practiced in an extreme 
situation when normative stances no longer apply; and a legalistic con- 
ception whereby the author constitutes a general principle followed by a 
series of exceptions to devise how the principle can be broken (liii, lv). 
Such literary strategies are generally constructed to accommodate situa- 
tions where dharam is prescriptive and where it is descriptive. There 
appears to be some overlap between these literary conceptions. Without 
an awareness of these literary conceptions, legal works such.as Manu 
Simriti and Prem Sumarag may appear rather contradictory and murky, 
as certain actions are forbidden in one section, followed by a later 
description on how the very same action should be executed. 

For the authors of such legal treaties, such pragmatic approaches 
ensured that their texts and intended value systems did not become 
irrelevant in a world where people commit vices. It is through such ana- 
lytical lenses that the Prem Sumarag must be interpreted, and such an 
approach may explain the composition’s apparent contradictions on 
topics of caste, intoxications, the consumption of halal meat, inter- 
course outside of marriage, and so on. Let us examine these literary 
strategies through some concrete examples of contradictions in the 
composition that can be explained through these literary and interpre- 
tive devices. Of the various analytical lenses, the concept of apad 
appears to be the most prominent in the Prem Sumarag. It is in such 
light that the fifth chapter on food consumption declares that intoxi- 
cants are forbidden to consume, followed immediately by an instruction 
on how to consume intoxicants: 


Taking intoxicants is prohibited because they make the body lazy and induce 
one to neglect both meditation [simran] and worldly obligations. They pre- 
vent one from attending to these duties, drawing one to harmful drugs and 
developing a tasty addiction. Once an addiction is established, there is no 
escaping evil drugs. When you consume [intoxicants,] then do so when you 
have leisure and no essential work ... [and when] you take them do so in 
secret. Let no one see you. ... [When] you consume bhang [an Indian can- 
nabis drink,] add two and a half grams of spices, comprising cloves, pepper, 
nutmeg, mace, saffron and musk. Then it will do no harm.* 


While the first three sentences prescribe the normative dharamic stance 
on intoxicants, the four following sentences in the extremity of apad 
prescribe how individuals, who for various reasons will not abide by the 
normative stance, can then consume intoxicants regardless of what the 
hormative stance dictates. As Wendy Doniger states, “The concept of 
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apad recognizes the inevitability of human fallibility: don’t do this, 
Manu says, but if you do, this is what to do to fix it.... People will 
persist in misbehaving, and religion must take account of this” (1991, 
liv). It is crucial to note here that the Anandpuri guru king’s deceptive 
deeds I examined in a previous chapter may be interpreted as a case of 
apad, wherein an extreme action of guile was to be executed to main- 
tain dharam.’ 

The literary device of purvapaksha, wherein the author juxtaposes 
divergent viewpoints on a topic followed by a normative stance, appears 
in the fourth chapter, which covers the Khalsa marriage ceremony. In 
the beginning of the chapter, a normative prescriptive principle is 
declared, which states that the caste system does not apply within Kha- 
Isa ranks and that all castes are considered equal. The only criteria by 
which to judge a potential partner ought to be their devotion and prac- 
tice of Sikhi. Several sections later, however, the teachings suddenly 
invert and now advise the readers on how marriage ceremonies can be 
conducted within one’s own caste. At the outset this is a contradiction. 
In light of the aforementioned literary strategies and devices, however, 
the contradiction is rather to be approached as a general recognition 
that, despite a prescriptive normative stance that states all castes are 
equal within the Khalsa, some Khalsa families continued to confine 
their marriages within their own caste. The two divergent norms repre- 
sented here appear to be those of the Mukte Sikhs and the Musadi 
Sikhs, two prominent and commanding groups within the Anandpur 
court, whom we are introduced to in the Hazoori Rahitnama. The 
Mukte Sikhs opposed the caste system, while the conservative Musadi 
Sikhs insisted on maintaining their caste allegiances during marriage 
arrangements (Mann 2008, 247). For the authors of the Prem Sumarag, 
it appears to have been essential to include divergent viewpoints from 
the Khalsa community within their vast composition. 

As such, the authors prescribed what they considered to be the nor- 
mative guidelines of Khalsa dharam, but to a certain extent they also 
accommodated divergent legal opinions and practices of Khalsa Sikhs 
that originated from their previous customs and cultures and that they 
insisted on maintaining. These practices are described and termed 
throughout the composition as reet, maryada, and sansari—terminology 
that implies that living cultural practices of certain segments of the 
Khalsa community were outside its normative values, 

The composition praises the collective Khalsa community lavishly 
throughout, but there is also a recognition that the individual members 
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of the Khalsa can succumb to greed and corruption and act against Sikh 
teachings. This thematically links the composition to the narratives I 
examined earlier of corrupt Brahmin and Khatri Sikhs, and the authors 
in several instances instruct the readers to oppose Khalsa leaders who 
behave contrary to Sikh teachings, especially in regard to the normative 
teachings of equality within the community (R. Singh 2000, 44-45). As 
such, conservative viewpoints are accommodated within the Prem 
Sumarag, but they are not accepted on an equal par with its normative 
teachings. The balance of normativity and inclusion, however, is not 
entirely clear at times, and it is difficult to estimate when an opinion is 
included for the sake of representing divergent views and when this 
divergent view commands actual authority for the Khalsa. Overall, 
legalistic and niti works from the Indian subcontinent recognize that 
people do not necessarily live up to the ideals prescribed by various 
religious compositions, and the literature therefore devises conceptions 
on how people can navigate in a world where people, though advised 
not to, will continue to make errors in their daily lives. Dharam is one, 
but it expresses in diverse ways to different people. 


ESTABLISHING SIKH RULE IN 
THE INDO-ISLAMIC WORLD 


With this contextual understanding of how to approach a work such as 
the Prem Sumarag, let us continue to examine the political system pre- 
scribed in the eighth chapter, titled “The Path [to Acquire] Good Qualities 
of Governance,” which details the institutional organization of a raj as a 
mirror for a future Sikh ruler. According to the Prem Sumarag’s theory of 
governance, the ruling principle of the raj is based on the concept of miao, 
The famous Nirmala scholar Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, in his lexicon 
Gurgirarth Kosh from the 1880s, etymologizes niao as a vernacular form 
of the Sanskrit conception of nyaya and translates it as justice by pointing 
toward the Persian synonyms adil and ensaf (Kothaguru 2012, 433). The 
Prem Sumarag itself explains justice in the following way: 


How is justice [niao] to be defined? It is a refusal to trample on the rights of 
others, or to let others do so. It is refraining from injuring someone who is 
in your power, and preventing others from doing so. This is justice (McLeod 
2006, 84). 


This is a justice that ought to transcend all levels of jurisprudence, gov- 
ernance, and relations with the raj’s subjects. The primary ethos of 
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justice is expressed in the opening lines, where the chapter is summarized 
as a “code of justice /rabit niai ki],” which thereby links raj with rahit (R. 
Singh 2000, 94). The importance of justice for the authors of the Prem 
Sumarag was such that they remark that the ruler’s implementation of 
justice will be the only criteria by which he will be held accountable in the 
afterlife, surpassing even his personal faith in God, meditation, and reli- 
gious practices (95). Justice in a political constellation is a rather common 
trope in Indo-Islamic mirrors, and the authors’ inclusion of this concep- 
tion may reflect their attempts to align this Sikh ruling ethos to far grander 
narratives across the Indo-Islamic world of literature. 

In the Sikh tradition, the political principle of justice can be traced 
back to Guru Nanak, who in many compositions equated kingship with 
justice. In one poetic composition, for instance, Guru Nanak remarks 
that “kings cleanse themselves [spiritually] by imparting justice” (Adi 
Granth, 1240). In this way it is evident that the authors of the Prem 
Sumarag derived political lessons not only from the rajniti literature of 
the Anandpur court but also from the Guru Granth Sahib itself, thereby 
granting this fascinating composition an intriguing Sikh ethos. Indeed, 
the authors have framed and immersed the eighth chapter within a Sikh 
paradigm that abounds with Sikh epithets for God such as “Sache Pat- 
shah, Guru Akal Purakh, Guru, Sri Akal Purakh, Guru Nirankar, Sri 
Guru Patshah Sache Sahib” and “Sri Akal Purakh,” while the ruler, 
termed as a maharaja, is instructed to follow the Sikh principles of 
“Nam, dhan, ishnan [meditation on the Name, charity, and cleansing of 
the mind]” (R. Singh 2000, 95, 100, 101, 102, 104, 111, 121). The 
maharaja is furthermore the employer of close advisers and officials 
who are pious Sikhs (Gurmukh), while the prime minister’s and the 
army commanders’ palace is described as the “Palace of the Singhs” 
(101, 123). From the political offices all the way down to the royal seal, 
it can be inferred that the Prem Sumarag devices a raj governed by Sikhs 
who rule in the name of Akal Purakh (104). 

Like preceding Sanskrit political literature, the raj devised in the 
Prem Sumarag appears to describe a nonexisting kingdom and thereby 
an ideal of how Khalsa Sikhs can govern large territories in the distant 
future. As such, it does not describe the actual customs and practices 
within an existing raj, and the instructions thereby predate an actual 
political order, In the Indo-Islamic world, mirrors were often written for 
specific rulers who are praised in the opening chapters, such as the 
Akbarnama, which addresses the emperor Akbar, and the Maw’izah-! 
Jahangiri, which addresses the emperor Jahangir. The Prem Sumarag as 
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a mirror does not address a specific, existing ruler but instead takes the 
form of general instructions that target all potential Sikh rulers. The 
opening lines therefore state that “any individual [jis kisi ko] who man- 
"ages to establish a raj on this earth [prithmi] shall follow this rahit of 
justice” (R. Singh 2000, 64). 

The raj of the Khalsa prescribed in the Prem Sumarag does not point 
toward any geographic preferences for specific territory, nor are there 
any natural frontier limits of the raj. It is an undecided geographic entity 
that can be established anywhere in the world. Khalsa Sikhs are not 
granted any privileges, nor are any castes, government officials, or 
members of the royal family. Moreover, there are no discriminating 
laws or taxes that apply solely to religious minorities. The social demog- 
raphy entails a society populated by Sikhs, Hindus, and Muslims. Inter- 
nally, there are large linguistic differences across the provinces, and 
each linguistic minority is expected to be represented at the central 
court. Ruling elites and subjects are equal in the eyes of the law, reflect- 
ing the ongoing trope of justice throughout the chapter (R. Singh 2000). 
The raj’s internal administration appears to be modeled on the Mughal 
Empire, with a similar institutional structure of ministries, departments, 
and government officials, though specific Sikh terminology and con- 
cepts grace the lavish descriptions of institutions and public servant’s 
qualifications (Grewal 1996, 159). 

In this ideal state, political power is in the hands of Sikhs, and “it was 
to be vested not in the Panth but in a single ruler: the Maharaja or true 
padshah” (Grewal 1996, 158). Though this might be surprising to read- 
ers who are familiar with much later eighteenth-century historical con- 
ceptions of shared sovereignty in the form of the Sarbat Khalsa (Unified 
Khalsa), the Anandpuri literature in general devises monarchial systems 
as the primary and traditional state institution. This was, after all, the 
only form of governance known in the world at the time and hence the 
object of the literary studies in Anandpur. As such, another value laden 
term, kingship, is the ideal of the Prem Sumarag, but it is of little use for 
us to impose modern understandings of feudalism onto the conception 
of the maharaja. 

In a cross-cultural context, in light of Sikh, Hindu, and Muslim con- 
ceptions of leadership and kingship, the maharaja is not to be regarded 
as a Guru, a successor to the Gurus, an avatar of Vishnu or any other 
deity, a shadow of God, a caliph, a sultan, or a successor to the prophet 
Muhammad. For the authors, the maharaja is a benevolent servant of 
the people, whose primary duty is to secure the protection, happiness, 
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and social prosperity of his subjects through housing, employment, and 
education. Like all other individuals in creation, the maharaja is subject 
to the law of karma and the wheel of reincarnation. 

The maharaja is surrounded by a close council of politically astute 
and capable advisers whose primary duty is to ensure that the ruler 
provides justice and happiness toward all subjects and that no oppres- 
sion and discrimination occur. Authority is decentralized into a series of 
provinces, districts, and cities, ruled by powerful regional governors 
and local officials, who are equally obliged to ensure the welfare of the 
subjects through housing, employment, and security. The law applies 
equally to everyone, and within each province a regional judge is to be 
instated with the aim of securing justice. Judicially covering the entire 
expanse of the kingdom, a supreme chief judge, described as a God- 
fearing Gurmukh, is to rule supreme, with the power to summon even 
the maharaja, his ruling family, and cabinet in case they break any laws 
of state. As such, there is no impunity within the raj of the Khalsa.’ 
Figures 2 and 3, inspired by McLeod’s translations, are organizational 
charts that graphically illustrate the organization of the Khalsa’s raj at 
the central and provincial levels (2006, 82-104). 


UNIQUE SIKH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIC 
CONCEPTIONS OF LEADERSHIP? 


For the authors who resided in the Anandpur court in the early 1700s, 
the Prem Sumarag was most likely intended to be a powerful expression 
that declared to the Sikh and Indo-Islamic world that change was to 
come in such a way that society would see new, far more righteous rul- 
ers and that the old, privileged classes would have to share their author- 
ity. The Prem Sumarag is a sophisticated text that attempts to strike a 
balance between age-old Indic and Mughal traditions, on the one hand, 
and Sikh ideas of change, societal upheaval, and renewal on the other. 
This difficult navigation is reflected in several passages that softly bal- 
ance what was before and what is to come, 

While the Prem Sumarag’s inclusion of previous political traditions 
and knowledge are of interest to any analytical discussion, so too are the 
omissions in this political document, as these may yield valuable insights 
into the formation of distinct Sikh political traditions, A close reading of 
the overall structure of the work reveals that the political chapters dis- 
tance themselves significantly from traditional Indic conceptions on 
kingship and governance in a variety of intriguing ways. The Sikh 
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FIGURE 2. The inner cabinet, resided over by the maharaja, in the raj of the Khalsa. 


authors of the Prem Sumarag do not regard the maharaja as a divine 

figure, they do not emphasize any governmental responsibility to pro- 

mote proper caste duties or Vedic rituals, and they do not emphasize any 

| “y duty to serve and protect Brahmins. These duties are key roles of 

in the Dharam Shastras and Manu Simriti (Doniger, 1991, 128- 

29, 137, 142). As such, within an Indic framework, the Prem Sumarag’s 
epeepcion of kingship differs radically from its predecessor works. 

_ The same omissions are found in the Bachitar Natak, and in this 

dit is rather significant to note that Robin Rinehart’s close reading 
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of the Bachitar Natak concludes that these omissions are to be consid- 
ered as central, innovative contributions of the Dasam Granth Sahib to 
wider Indic conceptions of leadership and the role of kings (2011, 156— 
57). These key omissions thereby underscore a thematic connection 
between the two Anandpuri compositions of Bachitar Natak and Prem 
Sumarag, perhaps with the latter intended to formulate a governing 
structure to the Guru’s three political objectives and conceptions of raj 
articulated more vaguely within the Bachitar Natak. 


CREATING A NEW CLASS OF SIKH BUREAUCRATS 
TO REPLACE PREVIOUS ELITES 


For the Anandpuri authors of the Prem Sumarag, it was evident that 
Khalsa warriors were to consolidate and establish their rule by the sub- 
jugation of an existing power and the occupation of its territories and 
administration. This logically implies that new Khalsa elites were to 
take over the responsibility to govern over the previous civil servants, 
administrators, and nobilities from the now-abolished regimes, which 
for the authors primarily referred to the Mughals whose territories Kha- 
Isa warriors were to annex. The role of bureaucracy and its vitality dur- 
ing an annexation or revolution is a topic that is essential for political 
thinkers to consider, and, though written in modern times, the reflec- 
tions of the Encyclopedia of Political Revolutions may be of relevance 
to our study: 


The concepts of bureaucracy and revolution are rarely thought of together. 
Despite that, the role of bureaucracy in managing the state requires that the 
leaders of any new regime consider carefully what do to with the administra- 
tors remaining from the previous regime... . [After a revolution] the new 
political leaders must decide if the existing bureaucrats are sufficiently relia- 
ble to be kept in their positions. . . . For lower-echelon bureaucrats, the new 
government may have no option but to retain them in office. In many cases, 
they are the only people in society with sufficient training and skills to man- 
age the tasks of government. Any revolutionary elite must find some way of 
accommodating its goals for governing with the need to utilize the only res- 
ervoir of talent in the society. (Peters 1998, 62-63) 


Let us therefore consider the Prem Sumarag’s view regarding state 
patronage that targets the civil servants, nobilities, and aristocrats who 
loyally served the previous regimes and rulers. In general, the Prem 
Sumarag does not provide unending privileges to groups that typically 
received patronage from Hindu and Muslim rulers, such as Brahmins, 
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upper castes, the Muslim nobility, or the Islamic scholars of the ulama. 
The Prem Sumarag, however, does not drastically abolish the position 
of Brahmins either, as some of their ceremonial functions are still 
expected to be upheld in the court of the maharaja, thereby ensuring 
continuity with past Indic traditions and regimes. Such an approach 
also ensures economic and political stability, as a rapid disruption of 
the elites’ societal positions would inevitably turn the economically 
privileged classes against the new Khalsa rulers, thereby causing great 
financial and fiscal problems for the new government. 

With uninterrupted patronage of the old elites, however, it appears that 
a strategy is simultaneously employed to undermine the Brahmins’ cen- 
trality in court in a wide range of ingenious ways. As mentioned earlier, 
scholars have noted a paradox in legalistic Vedic works that, despite being 
authored by Brahmins, generally promote a worldview more favorable to 
kings and warriors, wherein power, violence, and dominance are champi- 
oned. If these are key values in a society, how did ascetic or pacifist Brah- 
mins manage to raise themselves to the top of the caste hierarchy and 
surpass the Kshatriyas, who naturally embodied such powerful values? As 
Doniger rhetorically remarks, “On what ground could priests and intel- 
lectuals stand to justify their supremacy in a pecking order regulated by 
raw power?” They could do so by maintaining priestly control over the 
Vedic sacrifices. The Vedic sacrifices were understood to be essential for 
the welfare of a kingdom’s survival, expansion, and power, and, by 
monopolizing the authority to conduct the sacrificial ritual, Brahmins suc- 
ceeded in elevating themselves above the Kshatriya rulers (1991, xxvii). In 
this regard it is rather significant to note that the opening paragraphs in 
the Manu Simriti’s seventh chapter on kingship and governance primarily 
aim to position the kings and warriors below the Brahmins in a ruling 
hierarchy; the king is instructed to protect and maintain the separation of 
castes, to protect Brahmins in particular, to seek their advice and counsel, 
and to humble himself before them (13 1-33). Overall it appears that the 
opening paragraphs of Manu aim to assert Brahmin dominance over the 
ruling elites despite lacking the physical prowess to overpower the rulers. 
In the Prem Sumarag, such sections that elevate Brahmins simply do not 
exist, and it is highly likely that the Anandpuri court poets and Khalsa 
Sikh authors consciously omitted such instructions to the maharaja.. 

While the Prem Sumarag may align itself to an Indic textual past, the 
Islamicate influences and negations are clearly detected in the passages 
that concern administration and bureaucracy. It is therefore worthwhile 
to briefly explore the use of mirrors-for-princes works among the 
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Mughals. Known as nasihatnamas in the Indo-Islamic world, such 
works were often authored by Mughal courtiers and leading members 
of the ruling classes and thereby presented an elitist view of society from 
the perspective of the court (Alvi 1989, 2). 

Several mirrors composed in the Middle East and the Persianate 
world influenced the construction of mirrors in India, among these 
Oabusnama, written in 1082; Siyasatnama, written in 1091; and the 
Nasibat al-Muluk, written between 1105 and 1111 (Alvi 1989, 2). 
These mirrors encompass themes typically found within Islamic legalis- 
tic works: the ruler’s obligation to promote the cause of Islam, the rights 
of the Islamic community and the minorities, the ruling polity, jihads, 
and so on. The problems that confronted the Muslim communities in 
India as minority rulers, however, were of a different nature and magni- 
tude from the problems of the Middle East and a series of mirrors were 
therefore composed by authors who resided in the Indo-Islamic world, 
Under the Mughal Empire the genre expanded, and four works are still 
extant, of which three were composed during the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir (30). It is highly likely, however, that many more Mughal mir- 
rors were produced but have since perished. 

In this context it is rather significant to emphasize that Sikh literati 
managed to produce and preserve the original mirror of Prem Sumarag, 
which thereby provides researchers of the early modern period a rich 
source of intellectual Sikh history. As the Prem Sumarag is similar to 
Bachitar Natak, which can be positioned next to Mughal precedents, it 
is crucial to emphasize the importance of the Sikh community possess- 
ing such an important mirror from the Anandpur court. This may once 
again illustrate Guru Gobind Singh’s courtly concerns to elevate Anand- 
pur’s literary output to imperial heights. 

In 1612 the Mughal courtier Muhammad Bagir Najm-i Sani compiled 
the Mau’izah-i Jahangiri to function as a mirror to guide Emperor 
Jahangir. The Maw’izah-i Jabangiri is a comprehensive text that covers a 
wide range of topics, among these the notion of imperial justice, disci- 
pline, consultation with the learned and educated, recruitment of civil 
servants, acquisition of wealth, and so forth. As it is such an important 
text in the Mughal Empire, it will be worthwhile to juxtapose the con- 
tent of the Prem Sumarag with the Maw’izah-i Jabangiri, especially in 
regard to the position and status of the nobility. Though the Islamicate 
mirrors did not advocate the separation of castes, the Maw’izab-i 
Jabangiri instructs Jahangir to separate the economic classes, those Baqir 
refers to as the high born and the low born. The high born, representing 
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the nobility and aristocracy, were to receive patronage from the rulers, 
while the low born were to be kept at a distance, though not entirely 
ignored, lest they might cause a revolt in society: 


Rulers should not place incompetent and low-born people on the same foot- 
ing with a high-born [person] and prudent person of pure extraction. They 
should regard the maintenance of this hierarchy as a true principle in the 
laws of the empire and the covenants of kingship. (Alvi 1989, 65; brackets 
in original) - 


For the Mughal courtier Bagir, it is essential that the ruler maintains a 
separation of classes by granting power and certain privileges to the 
nobility. As such, we may again underscore Rinehart’s conclusion in 
regard to the Bachitar Natak that we may also approach the Prem 
Sumarag as a unique Sikh mirror that contributes innovatively to wider 
Indo-Islamic conceptions of leadership and the role of kings, as it omits 
any duties to separate castes and classes in society (2011, 156-57). 

Traditionally, positions of power were restricted to the nobility, 
which consisted of the upper classes, upper castes, and aristocratic fam- 
ilies. The Prem Sumarag recognizes the position of the established 
bureaucracy, nobility, and aristocracy, who would most likely have 
remained in their privileged positions, despite the political structure 
being supplanted by new Khalsa elites. The composition, however, 
ingeniously undermines and weakens their position by juxtaposing the 
aristocracy with nonaristocracy in passages that discuss specific posi- 
tions of power. This is exemplified in several passages that juxtapose the 
(previous Mughal) aristocracy with emerging skilled nonaristocratic 
bureaucrats. Such passages thereby render specific positions open for all 
peoples of talent despite their nonprivileged backgrounds: 


And with this code of conduct, you grant authority to the [individuals who 
are already] powerful [balvant]. The powerful are those individuals who in 
foreign tongues are referred to as aristocracy [umrao]. This authority shall 
be passed on to their children and grandchildren. . . . If any other individuals 
[outside the aristocracy] can demonstrate similar skills [lit. manifest any 
powers], the maharaja can show compassion and also appoint these new 
people to positions of authority, whether it be high positions of authority or 
small positions of authority. (R. Singh 2000, 102-3) 


Compare such verses with Baqir’s instructions to the Mughal emperos, 
wherein he advocates the separation of classes: 


If the distinctions of ranks are abolished and the low born [arazil] boast of 
equality with the people of the middle class /ausat,] and the middle class of 
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equality-with the high-born, the grandeur of kingship will be damaged and 
rotal confusion will occur among the nobility. (Alvi 1989, 65) 


Bagir furthermore underscores that it was through such reasoning that 
earlier Muslim rulers prevented lower classes from accessing basic edu- 
cation such that they could not compete with the nobility and replace 
them in their various positions. 

In regard to the Indic civil servants, a similar methodology is utilized 
in passages that describe court functions traditionally reserved for Brah- 
mins. Rather than to employ traditional, technical, and narrow vocabu- 
lary for Brahmins such as dvij (twice born, i.e., initiated) and pandit 
(ritual priest), the authors employ inclusive terminology such as “those 
possessing knowledge” (vidiyavant, aklvant, etc.) when they describe 
the recruitment of specific scholarly civil servants (R. Singh 2000, 105). 
Such verses may likewise indicate that the raj’s bureaucratic positions 
were open to all people carrying talent. The maharaja’s personal attend- 
ant and the chief justice, the most powerful individual in the kingdom, 
who can summon and punish the maharaja and his government officials 
if they break the law, are not described as Brahmin advisers, as is seen 
in the Manu Simriti, but rather as devout Sikhs and Gurmukhs immersed 
in Sikh teachings (101, 104). Such passages broaden the access to power 
positions such that all skilled people, regardless of their backgrounds, 
can partake in authority and power in the rule of the Khalsa (94, 102-3, 
105). The Prem Sumarag and Maw’izah-i Jahangiri both cover the 
recruitment of leading civil servants and the qualities they ought to pos- 
sess, and, while the former does not attach importance to descendance 
from pure aristocratic lineages, the latter regards it as one of three cen- 
tral attributes (Alvi 1989, 66). 

A more drastic upheaval, which most certainly provides privileges to 
Sikhs, appears in the sections that instruct the maharaja to change the 
imperial script of administration and bureaucracy from Persian to Gur- 
mukhi (R. Singh 2000, 103). With the stroke of a pen, the authors 
rendered the old civil servants fluent in Persian as functioning illiterates 
in this new Khalsa society. The previous civil servants’ mastery of the 
Persian script, which had been employed across the Persianate world 
for centuries, was no longer recognized as an essential attribute for civil 
servants in a raj governed by the Khalsa. Similar to the importance of 
bureaucracy, the choice of script and access to education has histori- 
cally had severe political implications. In this regard Ziya Al-Din Barani, 
who served the Indo-Muslim ruler Muhammad Bin Tuqhluq in the 
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fourteenth century and authored the Indo-Islamic mirror Fatawa-j 
Jahandari, categorically stated, 


The low-born should not be taught how to read and write—because should 
they become literate, the balance of power and religion would be disrupted; 
they would aspire for high administrative positions for which they were 
unworthy. (Alvi 1989, 107)'” 


Sikh tradition strongly insists that the Gurus invented the Gurmukhi 
script, and it is through such a historical and political prism that we 
ought to read the Prem Sumarag’s emphasis on the elevation of the Gur- 
mukhi script at a communitarian, societal, and political level, here assum- 
ing imperial heights in the Indo-Islamic world. It is therefore quite sig- 
nificant to emphasize the importance of the Prem Sumarag’s instructions 
to the maharaja, wherein he is counseled to ensure that all sciences and 
literature are transcribed in the Gurmukhi script, that all Sikh girls and 
boys are taught how to read the script, and that Gurmukhi is to replace 
the Persian script in the realms of bureaucracy (R. Singh 2000, 103). It is 
highly likely that such instructions aimed to grant the Gurmukhi script an 
instrumental role in governance by the construction of an administrative 
framework that ensured a steady influx of a new class of Sikh bureau- 
crats, who were to occupy leading government positions despite their 
descendance from nonaristocratic family backgrounds and lineages. 

In the century prior, it can reasonably be argued that Gurmukhi was 
primarily employed in compositions pertaining to Sikh scripture and 
exegetical literature. In the late seventeenth century, Guru Gobind Singh 
appears to have promoted its usage across a much broader spectrum of 
genres, which included literature on medicine, history, political science, 
architecture, and geography. In this light the Prem Sumarag’s elevation 
of the Gurmukhi script in bureaucracy appears to be a logical extension 
of the Tenth Guru’s objective to catapult Sikhs onto the scene of Indo- 
Islamic governance. 

In this way the Prem Sumarag preserves the old order, while it ena- 
bles slow changes that will position Sikhs and other ascending talents in 
central governing positions in the distant future. As such, the Prem 
Sumarag’s political frameworks do not strike one as conservative and 
backward oriented, aiming toward the revival of an ancient past glory. 
On the contrary, it strikes one as rather future oriented and relatively 
progressive in its historical context. For the new Sikh rulers, there was 
no obligation to maintain the traditional, social, and political structures 
such as Brahmin hegemony, the separation of castes or classes, and the 
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supremacy of the Vedas. These duties were not outright rejected either, 
but no significant importance is attached to them, which leaves open a 
window for future change and disruption. 

For the Anandpuri authors of the Prem Sumarag, the rahit was to 
evolve, expand, and adapt in accordance with the requirements needed 
to fulfill the Guru’s three dharamic objectives. As such, it appears that 
the authors did not regard their lengthy composition to be an eternal 
guide in social and political ceremonies for the Sikh community, but it 
was rather to be regarded as one effort by a group of individuals situ- 
ated in a specific time in history who had attempted to manifest and 
articulate the restoration of dharam in an age they considered to be in 
moral and political decline. This can be inferred from the ending para- 
graph in the last chapter, which employs the term affoon, which also 
appears consistently in the Bachitar Natak and Pakhyan Charitar (R. 
Singh 2000, 151).'' As Louis Fenech has remarked in relation to the 
semantics surrounding afjoon, the term signifies and suggests that “the 
text is to be continued,” and through such terminology it is implied that 
readers should “seek guidance from a kathakar or giani [educators]” 
(2008, 149). This term links the composition to the Dasam Granth 
Sabib and implies that the Khalsa rahit was an open category of instruc- 
tions that Sikhs should continue to expand, which may explain the con- 
tinued production of more than thirty rahitnama documents through- 
out the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The Prem Sumarag’s doctrine of slow progress and radical change, 
moreover, exhibits a thematic alignment with the pedagogical approach 
of Pakhyan Charitar’s astute prime minister as well as the political crit- 
icism leveled against Aurangzeb in the Zafarnama to limit acts of haste 
in all matters political. As we shall note later, the doctrine of slow 
progress and radical change was not necessarily shared by all Sikh lead- 
ers and intellectuals in the later period of Khalsa rule, as many despised 
the civil administrators who had loyally served the previous Mughal 
and Afghan governments of Punjab and could therefore not be trusted. 


PREM SUMARAG AND EARLIER POLITICAL CONCEPTS 


Such sophisticated instructions on governance and meditations on niao 
notwithstanding, it is quite remarkable that the Anandpuri authors did not 
embrace the conception of halemi raj in their grand elaborations on Khalsa 
rule, Guru Arjan introduced halemi raj in the Guru Granth Sahib in the 
late sixteenth century. Halemi raj is traditionally translated into and under- 
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stood as the rule of the humble and the meek, and the conception is most 
likely to be interpreted as a self-description of the Guru’s reign around 
Amritsar in the late sixteenth century. Guru Arjan defines this conception 
as a raj wherein no violence or suffering occurs and where all citizens may 
live in peace and harmony (Adi Granth, 74). Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, 
in his lexicon Gurgirarth Kosh from the 1880s, describes halemi as a Per- 
sian word that carries meanings of patience, tolerance, humility, benevo- 
lence, and softness (dhiraj, nimrata, mulaymi) (Kothaguru 2012, 187). 

It is very plausible that halemi in Guru Arjan’s political context was 
intended to be interpreted as a metacommunication with prevalent Indic 
ideas of governance, in ancient Sanskrit works often categorized as 
dhandbniti, “the rule of the stick,” which has connotations to hard rule 
and excessive punishment to maintain a strict social Vedic order. But 
there are also clear Islamicate connotations. The term halemi has Arabic 
roots (h-l-m), from which the personal attribute of hilm can be derived. 
Hilm can refer to individuals who are in an elevated position and have 
the power and feel enough anger to punish people below them. Yet, 
Hil} because they embody hilm, they withhold such punishment and anger, 
I even if the anger and punishment is justified. People who possess hilm 
exhibit gentleness, forbearance, patience, and clemency, as well as intel- 
ligence, reason, insight, and understanding (Wehr 1979, 236). 

Hilm is an essential attribute in governance and is recognized as a 
key trait of kings in classical Mughal mirrors such as Maw’izah-i 
Jahangiri, from 1612 (Alvi 1989, 47-53). Such attributes are further- 
more evident in the previously examined Anoop Kaur substories, 
wherein the guru king of Anandpur exhibited forbearance toward 
Anoop Kaur when he withheld punishment, though it was justified due 
to her previous actions. The attribute of hilm is essential in Baqir’s polit- 
ical instruction to Emperor Jahangir in the Maw’izah-i Jabangiri: 


In any case, rulers in order to show their gratitude for having the power to 
inflict retribution, should bless a guilty criminal with the joyful tidings of 
forgiveness, ... No matter how great the crime, they should consider for- 
giveness even greater. (51) 


Halemi disappears in the early seventeenth-century Sikh works but 

appears to have reemerged and metamorphized in the Prem Sumarag’s 

concept of niao in the early eighteenth century, most likely due to Guru 
: Nanak’s compositions that equate kingship with justice. It is therefore 
| significant to note that hilm and halemi align well with the Prem Suma- 
rag’s definition of niao and that both are connected as a trope: 
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How is justice to be defined? It is a refusal to trample on the rights of others, 
or to let others do so. It is refraining from injuring someone who is in 
your power, and preventing others from doing so. This is justice. (McLeod 
2006, 84) 


As such, the raj of the Khalsa in the Prem Sumarag, with its consistent 
focus on justice, appears to incorporate and base itself around the 
framework of Guru Arjan’s halemi raj. Guru Arjan’s conception of raj 
is not merely a rule of the humble, as is traditionally portrayed, but a 
rule that encompasses power and forbearance. And, as such, we may 
approach the Prem Sumarag as an original mirror, as the crystallization 
of an independent Sikh political tradition in the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh. 


pART IV 


Road to Kingship and Empire 


CHAPTER 10 


The Sikh Raj of Anandpur 
(ca. 1684-1704) 


Let us recap. By the year 1700, Sikh literati had spent two decades in 
the study of a vast range of literature on political theory and statecraft, 
composed across different millennia, languages, and empires. This com- 
prehensive study gave Sikh literati unique access to become familiar 
with, deepen their knowledge of, and discuss some of the finest political 
ideas produced in antiquity and the late Middle Ages. Sikh literati inter- 
preted this vast body of knowledge in accordance with their own polit- 
ical ambitions and subsequently articulated concrete claims to political 
power and legitimacy, defined three political objectives to pave the way 
for rule over territories, and identified the Mughal Empire as their main 
antagonist to be eliminated and in whose territories they desired to rule. 

More remarkably, if the institutional origins of the Prem Sumarag 
are indeed within the Anandpur court, by the early 1700s Sikh literati 
had transitioned from mere translators of political literature to active 
political thinkers who synthesized their ideas and reflections in the Prem 
Sumarag, which lays out concrete details on the formation of a raj gov- 
erned by Sikhs jn former Mughal territories. This raj was to be imple- 
mented by a core group of Khalsa loyalists, who increasingly began to 
experiment with attitudes of authority and defiance in their hostility 
toward local power holders in the quest for Khalsa dominance over the 
Sikh world, 

As this book is an intellectual history of the late seventeenth-century 
Sikh world, the preceding chapters have focused primarily on textual 
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analyses of major rajniti compositions and their intertextual resonances 
with Sanskrit classics. So far | have not focused much on the political 
and military events occurring in and around Anandpur during this 
period. In the following, I therefore examine select portions of Sikh his- 
tory as it unfolded in Anandpur and Punjab by focusing on three early 
expressions of Sikh raj. These three different expressions of raj mani- 
fested historically on physical territory in the late seventeenth century to 
mid-eighteenth century and ultimately culminated and expanded into 
the Sikh Empire in the early nineteenth century. 

This part consists of three chapters. The first chapter and expression of 
raj centers on what I demonstrate was essentially self-identified as an 
autonomous Sikh raj in Anandpur and Paonta, which lasted from approx- 
imately 1684 to 1704. The second expression centers on the autonomous 
Khalsa’s raj under the Sikh leader Banda and the Khalsa leadership that 
lasted from approximately 1710 to 1716. Examined in this light, the rule 
of Banda and the first generation of Khalsa Sikhs is more likely to be 
regarded as a reestablishment of Sikh rule rather than as a first exemplar 
of an independent Sikh raj and dominion. The last chapter and third 
expression of raj centers on the rule of the Misls, who established their 
own sovereign dominions across the Punjab, which lasted from approxi- 
mately 1765 to the first decade of the nineteenth century. 


SCHOLARLY POSITIONS ON RAJ AND TERRITORIALITY 


In recent years Western scholarship in Sikh studies has increasingly 
advanced our knowledge on Sikh sovereignty, power, and kingship dur- 
ing the Tenth Guru’s reign (Murphy 2007, 2015; Fenech 2008, 2013, 
2021; Rinehart 2011; Singh and Mann 2015; Shah 2017). These schol- 
arly discussions aimed to analyze the courtly works of the Tenth Guru 
and his poets to yield knowledge on how these comprehensive composi- 
tions introduce and develop ideas of rajniti, political sovereignty, and 
rule among the Sikh and non-Sikh audiences of these texts. With such 
new knowledge and contours emerging, Anne Murphy in 2015 encour 
aged scholars to diversify their interpretations of Sikh sovereignty such 
that scholars do not primarily favor interpretations that necessarily 
encompass territoriality. Scholars were furthermore encouraged to dis- 
tinguish between statist and nonstatist forms of sovereignty in their 
study of eighteenth-century Sikh literature and consider “when concep- 
tions of sovereignty are territorially bounded (e.g., around Anandpur) 
versus when they are broad and deterritorialized (the idea of the Guru 
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as sovereign of the Sikhs),” essentially warning scholars not to create an 
equivalence between “the Guru’s sovereignty, Sikh/Khalsa sovereignty, 
state sovereignty, and personal sovereignty/independence” (96). This 
sound encouragement followed Anne Murphy’s earlier study of Saina- 
pati’s Gursobha, from 1708, wherein she concluded that in this account 
“sovereignty is not singularly territorial and bounded” and that “a sim- 
ple equivalence of the sovereignty of the Guru over the community with 
state-formation is, at the time of Sainapati, untenable” (2007, 358). 

Challenging this proposition, Ami Shah, based on her doctoral study 
of the Gursobha, in 2017 concluded that “the guru’s activities were cot- 
erminous with the activities of the state,” and Shah proposed that schol- 
ars differentiate between modern-day understandings of nation-states 
and medieval notions of statehood. Based on Ali Daud’s study on Mughal 
courtly culture, Ami Shah argued for a reconceptualization of the state 
that interprets a state as existent within the specific activities and ideas of 
the people who composed the state rather than any self-evident func- 
tional structure. Ami Shah essentially argued for an equivalence between 
statehood and the activities of the Guru’s court, its self-identification as 
a state, and its external communication to the surrounding world (201). 
Murphy and Shah essentially argued that Sikh sovereignty ought to be 
interpreted through a wider framework that can encompass situations of 
raj and nonraj, territoriality and nonterritoriality. 

Such interpretations are not unlike the narrative teachings we 
explored in the Chaubis Avatar mirror in a previous chapter, where dif- 
ferent expressions of sovereignty are taught and illustrated through 
mythic archetypes who employ kingship to promote dharam. In this 
toolbox of rajniti teachings, we, for instance, encounter Ram and Manu, 
who illumine archetypes of sovereignty that encompass kingship, terri- 
tory, and judicial laws to elevate societies. We also encounter Krishna, 
who illumines sovereignty through regal and sovereign comportment, 
but without any explicit focus on a territorialized demarcation. Krishna 
is not presented as a king who rules over demarcated territories, but he 
composes himself according to kingly standards, engages in the world 
as an active political agent who desires change for the better, and has a 
loyal following dispersed across vast locales. The Chaubis Avatar thus 
illustrates different facets of sovereignty that continued to be expressed 
and developed well into the nineteenth century. 

Louis Fenech’s scholarship has overall balanced between a territorial 
understanding of sovereignty—the Guru as the king of Anandpur—and 
a more figurative understanding that views the Guru as the spiritual 
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king of the universe, with followers dispersed in all directions (zo2z1, 
31; 2008, 23, 82). Fenech’s recent publications, however, have focused 
more on the territorial dimensions of how the Guru’s raj is situated 
within wider Indo-Islamic contexts. Discussing diverse readings on the 
Bachitar Natak, Louis Fenech concludes, 


A close reading of the Bachitar Natak suggests that when the Tenth Guru 
speaks of raj, however, of worldly rule in the context of this work, he is talk- 
ing of his present in the situation of his patrimony Anandpur or areas nearby 
such as Paonta, and not Raj Karega Khalsa, or the future rule of the Khalsa 
(2021, 31) 


In the following I align myself to the proposition of Louis Fenech and 
present five new sources that we may refer to as voices of Anandpur and 
eyewitness accounts, a term rarely employed in Sikh studies, to strengthen 
the case for Sikh sovereignty as not merely figurative but also spatially 
and territorially dimensional. Anandpur’s presence of armed warriors, 
court poets, abundance in wealth, military battles against neighboring 
kings, and defensive architecture encircling the town suggest that such 
political claims we encounter in the voices of Anandpur are to be inter- 
preted as more than mere panegyrics. They should rather be interpreted 
through a prism of political sovereignty and defiance. We may argue 
that the poetry to a certain extent reflects the lived realities of the many 
poets who lived in Anandpur in the late seventeenth century. 


ANANDPUR AS A SOVEREIGN RAJ 


Let us examine the first expression of a territorialized Sikh raj in the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh through his own words, the words of his 
court poets, and contemporary Mughal accounts. This may help us 
shed light on how key members and elites of the Anandpur court may 
have viewed the nature of the Guru’s rule in Anandpur. For researchers 
of early Khalsa history, it is essential to bring these Anandpuri court 
works from the margins of Sikh historiography much closer to the 
center, as they are critical to inform and fashion our understandings of 
a pivotal period of history wherein Khalsa Sikhs aspired to elevate 
themselves from ruled to rulers. 

The importance of the voices presented in the following discussion lie 
in their origin in a Sikh court of formidable political activity, and, as 
such, they represent the self-image and self-understanding the Sikh 
court desired to communicate to the surrounding world. Combined, 
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these various sources suggest a vigorous political culture within Anand- 
pur at the height of its power, and they encapsulate political ambitions 
and notions of sovereignty that had developed over several decades as a 
result of the Guru’s political education of his Sikhs, with roots extend- 
ing even further back to the days of the earlier Gurus. 

In what year can we with some certainty and estimation argue that 
Sikhs began to view themselves as residing within a fairly autonomous 
raj? Let us turn to the Guru’s own narrative and understanding of his 
past by examining his political life chronologically. In previous chapters 
J examined the first five chapters of the Bachitar Natak, which narrates 
the Guru’s lineage of mighty kings, avatars, and Gurus. Bachitar Natak’s 
subsequent chapters that narrate the Guru’s birth and exploits until the 
year 1697 may yield knowledge on the Guru’s self-image and under- 
standing of himself. In the eighth chapter, titled “The Story of My Embel- 
lishment of Raj,” the Guru designates his stay in Anandpur, shortly prior 
to his migration to Paonta in 1685, as his genesis of raj (fol. 1604). 

Anandpur in the seventeenth century bordered a string of semiau- 
tonomous Rajput kingdoms in the sub-Himalayan hill ranges, which 
often conflicted with one another or the Mughal Empire, causing the 
region to be fairly vibrant and turbulent at times. Anandpur was most 
likely a rather small village in the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur, but it 
expanded significantly during the tenure of the Tenth Guru, under 
whose guiding hand the town experienced intense economic, cultural, 
and political developments. Mughal accounts from the 1720s register 
that, in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, there was a constant traffic of 
traders and Sikh pilgrims heading toward Anandpur, granting the town 
an abundance of wealth and resources. Anandpur most likely benefited 
from its geographic location, as visitors, scholars, warriors, traders, and 
pilgrims heading toward the Rajput kingdoms would have to transit 
through Anandpur, thereby securing an ever-expanding traffic of people 
who spent money in Anandpur and perhaps even decided to settle per- 
manently, It is rather difficult to estimate the size of the population, but 
it most likely had a settled population of a few thousand individuals 
combined of a mixture of local ethnic Paharis and migrated Sikhs from 
the Punjab plains who desired to live close to their Guru, who sover- 
eignly ruled Anandpur. 

The reference to raj in Bachitar Natak may indicate that the period 
around 1684 is to be regarded as the earliest date to which we may 
attribute independent political sovereignty to the Sikhs, at the very least 
according to their own identification and understanding of themselves 
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as a community. The Guru notes in the beginning of the eighth chapter 
“when the responsibility of establishing raj came to me [raj saj jab ham 
par ayo], | promoted dharam to the best of my ability” (fol. 160a). In 
this important verse, which aligns raj and dharam in proximity, we 
most likely witness an intertextual resonance with the verses of the early 
Sikh philosopher Bhai Gurdas, who, in his Braj Kabit Sawaye, empha- 
sized that “the subjects of a kingdom will experience material and social 
prosperity only when the king implements his rajniti within the frame- 
work of dharam” (Nabha 2005b, 313). The Guru most likely expected 
his Sikh audiences to be able to identify these resonances that conti 
raj, rajniti, and dharam. 

The eighth chapter appears after the Guru’s introduction of his own 
lineage of mighty Gurus, avatars, and kings who forged great kingdoms, 
and it is in such wider context the Guru’s raj is to be interpreted; raj 
comes to the Guru, as he is the natural heir of an illustrious lineage. The 
word saj has different semantics. According to the lexicographers Pandit 
Tara Singh Narotam and Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, the word carries such 
meanings as to adorn an existing item or to initiate, create, or fashion an 
item (Kothaguru 2012, 141). In this context the intended meaning in the 
Bachitar Natak appears to be the establishment, creation, and adorn- 
ment of a physical, territorial raj. In the subsequent chapters, the Guru 
presents his own adornment of the Guru lineage to which he was the 
ninth successor, his creation of a territorialized raj, and the exploits of 
himself and his followers in the construction and nurture of an environ- 
ment where saints are protected, enemies destroyed, and dharam pros- 
pers. We may therefore opine that the Guru, according to a literal read- 
ing of his own self-identification, considered himself to be the sovereign 
ruler of Anandpur and Paonta amid the neighboring semiautonomous 
kingdoms that occasionally paid allegiance to the Mughal court. 

Let us now turn to the court poets. As we have noted previously, the 
early 1680s saw an influx to Anandpur of Mughal and Rajasthani 
scholars who contributed richly to its expanding library. The mid-1680s 
were characterized and dominated by large groups of Sikhs who stud- 
ied, discussed, and circulated the rajniti tales of Hitupdesha and the 
martial exploits of Krishna.' Some of the court poets who arrived 
around 1684 must have understood their entry into the Guru’s court as 
the entrance into an emerging sovereign dominion, wherein literati and 
subjects increasingly engaged in discussions on sovereignty, power, and 
authority and how to make sense of these ancient stories and myths in 
a contemporary Sikh context, In 1685 the Guru shifted his court to the 
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town of Paonta, located some hundred miles southeast of Anandpur, at 
the invitation of Medni Prakash, who was the ruler of the kingdom of 
Sirmur/Nahan, 

During this time the poet Girdhar Lal, based in the former Mughal 
capital of Agra, began to compose his literature manual Pingalsar, which 
teaches readers how to compose remarkable Braj poetry. Around 1688 
Girdhar Lal entered the Paonta court and presented his composition to 
the Guru, wherein he provides information on what may appear to be 
the political constellation of Paonta. Directing the reader’s attention 
toward Guru Hargobind, the Sixth Guru, by articulating what appears 
to be the earliest reference to the miri piri we know of, Girdhar Lal notes, 


Sri Satgur Gobind Singh is the tranquil ornament of the temporal and spir- 
itual domains /mir pir]. In the midst of his raj, Girdhar completed the Pingal- 
sar. (P. Padam 1976, 170)? 


These colophon verses appear to be the first written documentation to 
address the Guru’s territory as a raj, preceding even the Bachitar Natak, 
which was completed almost a decade later. Indeed, as Louis Fenech has 
pointed out in regard to the Guru’s stay at Paonta, “It is reasonable to 
assume that he would have established official or at least cordial rela- 
tions with his neighbors through regular letters, embassies, gift 
exchange, contracts, visits, and other forms of contact, particularly 
since genuine Mughal documents attest to the Guru’s representative 
authority” (2013, 11). The Guru’s sovereign power appears to be cor- 
roborated by a later Mughal news report from 1710, which portrays 
the imperial narrative of the recently deceased Guru (d. 1708). Guru 
Gobind Singh is here remembered by the Mughals as having “exercised 
dominance and authority in the sub-montane tract of Kahlur Hills” 
(Grewal and Habib 2001, 107). 

Girdhar Lal’s early reference may indicate that the study of rajniti 
literature and the presence of armed forces may have translated into 
political claims of sovereignty in the town of Paonta. However, as 
Purnima Dhavan reminds us in a different context, political claims to 
sovereignty do not necessarily follow that such claims are accepted by 
others (2011, 198). Therefore, during the same year, 1688, the neigh- 
boring king Fateh Shah of the kingdom of Garhwal launched an attack 
on the Sikh raj of Paonta, The Guru’s narrative in the Bachitar Natak 
provides a context to this assault, stating that it occurred after the Guru 
and his Sikhs had begun to conduct themselves in regal manners, 
employing the synecdoche of hunting to symbolize the wider courtly 
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activity of kingship. We may therefore surmise that the literary activities 
occurring in Paonta, which focused increasingly on rajniti and defiance, 
also may have prompted Fateh Shah to launch his assault on Sikhs. 

This is particularly relevant to surmise in light of the contemporary 
recitations of the voluminous Krishna Avatar, completed in the same 
year of 1688, which carries heavy didactic impulses toward the inspira- 
tion of its readers and listeners to rise against unrighteous kings and 
demons.’ Later tradition noted in the Guru Kian Sakhian, for instance, 
graces the pretext to the battle of Bhangani with groups of Sikh warri- 
ors who recited and sang verses from the Krishna Avatar in their prepa- 
ration for war (P. Padam 2008, 98-100). King Fateh Shah, it appears, 
regarded the activities in the Sikh raj as a threat and emerging impinge- 
ment on his own sovereignty. 


SAINAPATI’S OUTLOOK 


Let us turn to the Anandpuri court poet Sainapati and examine his pres- 
entation of the 1688 war between Guru Gobind Singh and the king 
Fateh Shah in his Gursobha from 1708. The battle of Bhangani was the 
twenty-seven-year-old Guru’s first major skirmish and war, wherein he 
was forced by the Rajput kings to manifest his martial and political 
prowess. Studying the Gursobha through a prism of sovereignty, Anne 
Murphy has argued that “its connection to state-formation is ambigu- 
ous,” while “the sovereignty proclaimed within different Sikh-oriented 
Punjabi texts from the eighteenth century does not reflect a single vision. 
In Sainapati’s text, for instance, this sovereignty is not singularly territo- 
rial and bounded.” Murphy moreover concludes that “the sense of (the 
Sikh community) is not constructed in relation to a state-formation that 
is Sikh, and a simple equivalence of the sovereignty of the Guru over the 
community with state-formation is, at the time of Sainapati, untenable” 
(2007, 451, 358). Louis Fenech challenged this outlook in his later 
analysis of Gursobha, wherein he concludes that raj is tropic within the 
composition, as political sovereignty underscores most of the chapters. 
Fenech, moreover, raises awareness on semantics in this composition, as 
he propounds that political sovereignty is equivalent to raj in the Gur- 
sobha (and Bachitar Natak), though they appear rather vague in their 
elaborations (2021, 25), 

Sainapati narrates the war between Guru Gobind Singh and the king 
Fateh Shah in his second chapter, titled “Rise of the Sword,” and his 
general impression on the political sovereignty of the Sikhs can be 
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gleaned from a close reading on how he presents the wars between the 
Sikh raj and the neighboring kingdoms. Overall Sainapati’s account por- 
trays an autonomous Guru, whose temporal authority, raj, is accepted 
but at times contested by the neighboring kingdoms, while the Guru’s 
authority increasingly expands into villages located outside the Sikh raj, 
in the territories of neighboring kings. Sainapati employs the term raj to 
describe the rule of the Guru, the Mughals, and the Rajput kings, and 
indeed the Guru is described as adept and unmatchable in matters per- 
taining to rule, authority, and strength (raj tej) (Ashok 2016, 64). 

Anandpuri works tend to present ideas of political sovereignty and 
territoriality through synecdoche by references to concrete courtly items 
(Fenech 2008, 158). We examined such literary trends with the afore- 
mentioned metonyms of hookah and bhaddar, wherein these specific 
objects refer to a much wider cluster of ideas and traditions. In his account 
on the battle of Bhangani in 1688, Sainapati carefully notes a range of 
courtly and regal objects in Paonta to communicate to his readers and 
listeners that this is a battle between two sovereign kingdoms—not a 
sovereign king and rebellious renegade Sikh subjects. Sainapati carefully 
notes the presence in Paonta of a palace (mahal), a court (darbar), horses 
(asvar), a battle standard (nishan), drums (dhhank), and the formation of 
army units (misl), which collectively imply kingship and political sover- 
eignty in the Sikh raj of Paonta (Ashok 2016, 27). Such items notwith- 
standing, for Sainapati the Guru is much more than just the king of 
Paonta, and he is careful not to reduce the Guru to a mere king at the 
level of the Rajput kings in the region. The opening lines of the chapter 
thus present the Guru as the creator of the world and the liberator of 
souls. But he is also a king who rules over territories. The overall narra- 
tive we accordingly encounter within the Gursobha is a portrayal of a 
series of battles between a group of politically independent sovereigns 
who contest the submountainous territories and not a series of battles 
_ between kings and rebellious Sikh subjects under their authority. 

This narrative presented by Sainapati may contest Anne Murphy’s 
reading of later eighteenth-century gurbilas works. Murphy appears to 
suggest that notions of sovereignty are vague in Sikh works of the early 
eighteenth century and only articulated sharply during the course of the 
eighteenth century. They culminate with writers such as Koer Singh, in 
whose Gurbilas Patshahi 10 “there are also clearly state-oriented artic- 
ulations of the meaning of sovereignty,” with such articulations being 
reflections on the contemporary political successes of Koer Singh’s Sikh 
contemporaries who had managed to establish Sikh rule. Murphy 
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appears to suggest that later Sikh authors fashioned and modeled the 
Guru on the concerns of their contemporaries, such that 


the Guru is explicitly called upon to counter repressive state powers... and 
the Guru is meant to “destroy Mlechas.” . . . This vilification of the foreign- 
ers or “Turks” is directly related to state power. ... The trappings of the 
Guru’s authorities are explicitly royal in form, and the vocabulary of state 
sovereignty runs through the text. (2007, 361) 


While it is highly plausible that later eighteenth-century Sikh authors 
shaped the narrative of the Guru in accordance with their own concerns 
and political ambitions of later times, the wider body of late seventeenth- 
and early eighteenth-century Anandpuri literature we have so far exam- 
ined in this study suggest that Murphy’s claims are difficult to corrobo- 
rate. As presented throughout this book, ideals of sovereignty were 
ferociously developed in the late seventeenth-century Anandpur court, 
and, by the time Sainapati completed his composition in 1708, Anandpuri 
literature had already identified the Turks (employing terms such as Male- 
chas, Pathans, Mughals, and Sayyads [Rinehart 2011, 136]) and their 
political constellation as primary antagonists to oppose. Sikh raj as a ter- 
ritorial objective to strive for and a coherent vocabulary of political sov- 
ereignty is already present and tropic in much Anandpuri literature. Such 
terminology may have enhanced over the course of the eighteenth century 
as Sikh literati became familiar with new discourses and vocabulary. This, 
however, implies not a radical departure from earlier themes and compo- 
sitions but rather a continuation of earlier Anandpuri trajectories. 

After 1689 the Sikh court and raj shifted back to Anandpur, but this 
time the Sikhs carried with them the power and splendor of reputable 
warriors who had defeated the kingdom of Garhwal in battle. These 
Sikhs furthermore created around themselves an aura of power, author- 
ity, and resistance as they over time, states Sainapati, began to impinge 
on the sovereignty of neighboring kingdoms, plunder their territories, 
and harass their subjects who had worked against Sikh interests (Ashok 
2016, 35). These behaviors manifest the form of the niti comportment 
of aggressiveness, resistance, and defiance that were later assimilated 
into the Khalsa rahit, as we examined in chapter 8.4 


TESTIMONIES OF FORMER MUGHAL POETS 


Court poets from the wider Indo-Islamic world continued to flock to the 
Anandpur raj in their pursuit of patronage. Arriving there in the sub- 
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Himalayans, the court poets must have experienced a thriving and wealthy 
Sikh raj that saw an extensive traffic of armed warriors, scholars, traders, 
horses, elephants, and caravans that carried valuable goods from across 
the Indo-Islamic world. Indeed, the poets must have viewed themselves as 
residing within an autonomous raj akin to an independent kingdom, with 
the Guru at its main center. This was a leader whom they graced with regal 
titles carrying imperial precedents such as raj raja dhirajam, shaban shah, 
rai, and narind.’ The Guru demarcated his raj’s boundaries architecturally 
by fortifying the town, these new forts being “an act of outright defiance,” 
which manifested clear opposition to the neighboring kings and Mughals 
(Fenech 2013, 8). Sainapati notes that the Rajput kings became concerned 
with the Guru’s adoption of regal comportment and demanded he put a 
stop to such conduct, submit to their authority, and pay tribute or face 
war (Ashok 2016, 63-64; Grewal 2017, 41). The Guru chose war. 

The Guru’s sovereign position within Anandpur and his regal con- 
duct was also a concern for the Mughals. Muhammad Qasim Lahori’s 
Ibratnama, from 1723, corroborates Sainapati’s account and narrates 
that the Mughals threatened to attack Anandpur if the Guru did not 
abstain from “royal accoutrement, imperial rhetoric, or forms of com- 
portment associated with the royal darbar” (Fenech 2021, 181). Such 
rare insights into the imperial narrative may explain why the Mughals 
involved themselves in the otherwise regional disputes between the Sikh 
raj and the Rajput kingdoms (Grewal and Habib 2001, 113-14). As 
early as 1693, Emperor Aurangzeb issued orders to local Mughal offi- 
cials to ensure they prevented large gatherings of Sikhs from meeting in 
high numbers in Anandpur (Fenech 2013, 14). 

For the settled and newly arrived court poets in the Sikh raj, such 
comportments and architecture may have enhanced their impression 
that Anandpuri Sikhs did not consider themselves to be subjects under 
the political jurisdiction of the Mughal Empire or the Rajput kings in 
the region. These were clear acts of political defiance that most likely 
gave Anandpur’s citizens the impression that their city was an autono- 
mous raj ruled by no one other than the Guru. The mid- to late 1690s 
appear to have been the pinnacle of the Anandpur period, both in terms 
of literary outputs and in political prowess. It is during these years that 
we observe a major outpouring of Sikh mirrors and court poetry refer- 
ences to Anandpur as an autonomous raj. These yield significant infor- 
mation on the territorial and political jurisdictions of Anandpur, 

The former Mughal poet Kuvresh presents Anandpur in the follow- 
ing way in the colophon to his transcreation of Mahabbarata’s Draun 
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Parva (The book of Drauna) from 1696, which illustrates the horrors of 
unethical warfare, completed in the same year as the Pakhyan Charitar: 


Guru Gobind is a king /narind] and the son of Tegh Bahadur. It is only due 
to him that the entire community of scholars and intellectuals still survive 
and thrive in this world. The auspicious town of Anandpur is located next to 
the river Satluj. Guru Gobind is [our] king; he rules [rajat] over this most 
fortunate and perfect dwelling. (P. Padam 1976, 140) 


In this intriguingly short verse, we are introduced to a ruler, royal 
patronage, spatialized territory, and political rule. Such colophon verses 
follow established template customs and have imperial precedents. 
Notice, for instance, the similarities with the Mughal poet Sundar’s 
eulogy of Emperor Shah Jahan half a century earlier: 


Shah Jahan assumed power and rules from the city of Agra, a beautiful place 
on the banks of the Yamuna [River]. ... Shah Jahan gave untold wealth to 
talented men. Among them he honored the fine poet Sundar with much 
respect (Busch 2010, 286). 


One spectacular phenomenon that can be gleaned from the literary 
outputs of Anandpur is its consistent insistence on Sikh political sover- 
eignty as something distinct from Mughal service, hegemony, and juris- 
diction. Similar Rajput literature produced by court poets of the Rajas- 
thani courts tend to be characterized by notions of swamidharma, 
wherein Rajput kings are praised for their uncompromised loyalty and 
military service to the reigning Mughal emperor (Busch 2012, 303, 306, 
311). Remarkably, such notions of subservience and loyalty are not 
expressed in the literary outputs of Anandpur. In the colophon of many 
manuscripts, the court poets instead remark that they composed their 
specific compositions in the raj of Anandpur, under the rule of Guru 
Gobind Singh, which may. yet again indicate that the poets regarded 
themselves to be residing within a politically sovereign dominion. In gen- 
eral a close reading of Anandpuri court compositions does not give the 
impression that they were written in a territory that formally belonged 
under any Mughal or Rajput jurisdiction. As such, Sikh political sover- 
eignty is to be regarded as distinct from Mughal and Rajput hegemony. 

It is crucial to emphasize that it is in the compositions of the former 
Mughal poets and the books of the Mahabharata, which are connected 
with political posture and kingship, that we encounter such references 
to Anandpur as a raj.* The court poet Mangal is more insistent in his 
colophon to apply political objectives and regal titles across Persian, 
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Arabic, and Braj registers to the Guru. In his transcreation of Maha- 
bharata’s Shalya Parva (The book of Shalya), from 1696, which illumi- 
nes human tragedies resulting from warfare, he notes that his composi- 
tion was “completed in the raj of Guru Gobind” and moreover remarks, 


In the year 1696, I beautified the Shalya Parva. I, the court poet Mangal, sing 
His praises eternally, He who is the Tenth Mahal, Guru Gobind Patshah. In 
the town of Anandpur, at the banks of the Satluj River, the Sodhi Sultan 
reignited patronage [to the scholarly communities]. The Guru manifested 
himself to protect worshippers, to emancipate the world, and to destroy the 
enemies.’ 


Mangal in particular is forceful in his celebration of the greatness of the 
Guru’s raj at Anandpur. In a short poetic letter appended to a manu- 
script of the Dasam Granth Sahib from around 1695, Mangal addresses 
Mata Jito and jubilantly exclaims that the strength of the Sikh raj 
expands on a daily basis: “The authority of the raj is expanding day by 
day! This is as evident to the people as the radiance of a hundred suns!” 
(P. Padam 1976, 129, 130).® Likewise, the court poet Ani Rai expresses 
sentiments of political sovereignty in his Jangnama Guru Gobind Singh, 
when he notes, “Your sword grants sovereignty [patshahi]” (157). Cel- 
ebrating Sikh victory from a recent battle, he moreover comments, 
“(We have now] obtained the desired fruit, which is the magnificence of 
sovereignty [pragad pratap patshahi]” (158). 

In early modern poetry, political authority over territories may also be 
yielded indirectly from colophon panegyrics and calendar dating. Allison 
Busch has noted that Rajasthani court poetry usually incorporates the 
imperial regnal year of the reigning Mughal emperor as well as lofty 
praise, which aligns the Rajasthani court poets to the Mughal Empire, 
under whose territories they wrote as vassals (2012, 293-94). As such, 
we may turn to the compositions of the Anandpuri court poets that were 
completed outside the Sikh raj to observe how the same court poets 
framed their compositions in two different courts and locales. As men- 
tioned earlier, many of the court poets traveled extensively in the Indo- 
Islamic world in their pursuit of patronage. The works of court poets 
Gurdas Guni and Amrit Rai Lahori are of particular interest in this regard 
(P. Padam 1976, 100, 123, 192-93). These poets completed several com- 
positions in Mughal Lahore prior to or after their arrival in Anandpur. 
Remarkably, the colophons to their Lahori compositions contain praise 
for Emperor Aurangzeb, who was the imperial ruler of Lahore at the 
time, though not present there. As such, these colophons demonstrate 
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that the city was under the political jurisdiction of the Mughal Empire. 
Praise for Aurangzeb and information on his regnal year do not appear 
in the compositions of Anandpur, which may again indicate that the 
poets considered the town to be located outside the political jurisdiction 
of the Mughal Empire. This further underscores my earlier claim that 
Anandpur was regarded by Sikh literati themselves to be an independent 
political territory and dominion, with the Guru at its center. 

Tansukh Lahori’s early transcreation of the Hitupdesha from 1684 
moreover provides intriguing details. Tansukh completed his Hitupde- 
sha in the Ranthambore Fort in Rajasthan, where he was held prisoner 
by Mughal authorities. In his colophon he notes that his book was com- 
pleted in the year 1684, during the twenty-seventh regnal year of 
Aurangzeb (P. Padam 1976, 100). Here we encounter a Sikh composi- 
tion composed inside Mughal territories that employs the regnal year of 
the reigning Mughal emperor, while compositions composed within 
Sikh territories do not employ such dates. 

Let us return to the Bachitar Natak’s so-called autobiographic chapters. 
The sixteenth chapter concerns the year 1697, after the Guru had engaged 
in several wars against Rajput kings and Mughal officials in the years 
prior. The Guru culminates the chapter by stating, “Through your mercy 
upon me, all fear is gone. I conduct myself with pride and have become the 
king (rai) of all” (Fenech 2013, 7, 82). What is particularly important to 
note here is that these verses occur in the last chapter of the Bachitar 
Natak as the culmination of the Guru’s self-identification as a ruler who 
protects saints and destroys the wicked. Louis Fenech has furthermore 
noted that the chapter ends with the Guru’s recognition by the state (2013, 
100). It is crucial to note that, as a descendant of both kings and avatars, 
the Guru in the Bachitar Natak specifically rejects the position of an ava- 
tar yet embraces the position of a king (rai). Indeed, Fenech’s close reading 
of the Zafarnama letter concludes that the Tenth Guru in 1705 discur- 
sively confronted Aurangzeb, not as a subject of the emperor but rather as 
“an equal, a sovereign himself.” Accordingly, the Zafarnama implies that 
the sovereignty also included the “independence of his Sikhs,” established 
two decades prior in the Sikh rajs of Anandpur and Paonta (82-84). 


THE EVACUATION OF ANANDPUR AND THE LOSS 
OF THE VIDIYA SAGAR 


Antagonism toward Guru Gobind Singh and his Sikh raj in Anandpur 
continued to increase over the years, as many of the neighboring kings 
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considered the Guru’s courtly and political activities a threat to their 
own sovereignty. During the 1690s the Guru engaged in several wars 
with regional Rajput kings and their Mughal allies who sought to expel 
the Guru from the hill territories. In 1704 a combined force of several 
Rajput kings and Mughal forces, under the command of the Mughal 
governor Wazir Khan, laid siege to Anandpur, which had devastating 
and everlasting consequences for Sikh culture and political power. After 
several months of intense conflicts and starvation, the Sikh forces even- 
tually vacated their fort and left the town, leaving behind but a small 
number of Sikh civilians to maintain the Gurdwaras and shrines. Tradi- 
tion records that many Sikh civilians and court poets lost their lives 
during the defense and evacuation of Anandpur; the most tragic among 
these casualties were the Guru’s mother and four beloved sons, as well 
as many loyal followers. Later tradition asserts that the king of Bilaspur 
and his allies looted several manuscripts of the Guru Granth Sahib and 
possibly wider Anandpuri literature. 

Many of these looted manuscripts were later purchased and collected 
by royal Sikh elites, following their own ascendance to kingship and 
empire, as these new rulers were adamant to collect any item that may 
have once belonged to Guru Gobind Singh or the Anandpur raj. Such 
proximity to sacred items granted their own courts quite a forceful and 
spiritual prestige. The powerful nineteenth-century maharajas Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore (1780-1839) and Narinder Singh of Patiala (1824-62) 
are in particular known to have possessed rare manuscripts and weap- 
onry that belonged to the Anandpur raj. One manuscript of the Guru 
Granth Sahib, for instance, was gifted to Maharaja Narinder Singh by the 
Bilaspuri king Raja Kharak Chand in 1828. The specific manuscript, 
states the nineteenth-century scholar Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, had 
most likely been in Raja Kharak Chand’s royal possession ever since his 

_ancestors looted it from Anandpur during the siege (P. Padam 1977, 107). 

Maharaja Narinder Singh in particular was quite successful in acquir- 
ing and recompiling lost Anandpuri compositions, and it even appears 
that he initiated an intriguing project to recreate the Guru’s Maha- 
bharata. The Guru’s Mahabharata, like the original source text, con- 
sisted of eighteen major books, and it appears that only a few survived 
the siege. Narinder Singh’s father, Maharaja Karam Singh (1798-1845), 
and Narinder Singh commissioned their poets to recompose the lost 
books, and eventually they were compiled into a grand magnum opus 
that contained the Mahabharata transcreation of the Guru’s poets, the 
transcreations of the Patiala poets, and the Guru’s own Bhagavad Gita 
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transcreation (Bhasha Vibhag 1961, 131-36). The maharaja thereby 
generated a powerful work that aligned the rajs of Anandpur and 
Patiala in proximity to each other. 

The devastating siege of Anandpur in 1704 is quite a trauma in con- 
temporary popular tradition, as the Guru lost his four young sons in a 
matter of weeks. His youngest two children were sentenced to death for 
their refusal to convert to Islam and subsequently bricked alive at the 
orders of the Mughal governor Wazir Khan. The cultural loss, however, 
has been less emphasized in popular history. It is generally believed that 
the voluminous Vidiya Sagar, the combined compilation of all the court 
poet’s compositions, was lost in the Sirsa River as a result of the dra- 
matic evacuation of Anandpur in 1704. 

The popular tradition concerning the Sirsa River first appears in the 
Bansavalinama, from 1769 (P. Padam 2005, 160). This tradition is, 
however, but one of many other traditions found in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century works, The grand scholar Santokh Singh, who com- 
pleted his voluminous Suraj Prakash in 1843, does not narrate any inci- 
dent that states the entire Vidiya Sagar was lost in the river, According 
to his narrative, the compilation was left behind in Anandpur for some 
obscure reason. After the combined Mughal and Rajput forces entered 
the town, Mughal soldiers began to tear the Vidiya Sagar apart, which 
scattered the fragmented folios. After Mughal soldiers had left Anand- 
pur, some Sikhs rushed back to gather the scattered folios, though an 
overwhelming majority of them were lost. Santokh Singh further adds 
that sixty-two pages were recovered by Sikhs, and he then quotes from 
the extant folios he himself appears to have examined in Anandpur 
(Aulakh 2010, 835; V. Singh 1973, 1006), 

During the British colonial period, further indications of Vidiya 
Sagar’s continued existence appear in the works of a British administra- 
tor. In the 1880s, Gottlieb William Leitner made a rather interesting 
comment as a passing reference in his History of Indigenous Education 
in the Punjab, Commenting on the court activities of the Guru and how 
the Anandpuri court poets composed literature in regard to theology, 
moral philosophy, history, and state economy, Leitner passingly notes, 


[All of this literary activity] was only surpassed by the “unsurpassable” 
Guru Govind Singh himself, who corrected their manuscripts with his own 
hands, One of these manuscripts, extending to over 4,000 pages, still exists 
at Anandpur, in the Hoshiarpur District, and is corrected throughout in the 
very handwriting of the second founder of the Sikh faith. (1971, 30) 
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Which manuscript is Leitner referring to here? According to his own 
description, the manuscript of over 4,000 pages consists of a compila- 
tion of compositions by the Guru’s court poets, graced with the Guru’s 
own corrections. Leitner may mistakenly refer to a manuscript of the 
Dasam Granth Sahib, but this is very unlikely, as most of these manu- 
scripts generally encompass no more than 1,500 pages and rarely over 
2,000.’ It is highly likely that Leitner is indeed referring to a manuscript 
that historically made up a section of the Vidiya Sagar. 

The early twentieth-century Sikh scholar Bhai Vir Singh expanded on 
the sparce information in the Suraj Prakash in his voluminous Sri Kalgi- 
dar Chamatkar. Bhai Vir Singh affirms that Santokh Singh previously 
had access to some folios of the Vidiya Sagar, while another nineteenth- 
century scholar Bawa Sumer Singh had access to other folios (1973, 
1006). Bhai Vir Singh moreover states that many of the Anandpuri 
compositions originally contained within the Vidiya Sagar can be found 
in different book depositories (pustakalya) in Patiala, most likely refer- 
ring to the royal collection of Maharaja Narinder Singh. Conclusively, 
Bhai Vir Singh raises the possibility that other extant manuscripts and 
folios of Vidiya Sagar compositions may still exist. 

Still other twentieth-century Sikh scholars appear to have alluded to 
the continued existence of large sections of the Vidiya Sagar. In his Gob- 
ind Sagar (The ocean of Gobind), Pyara Singh Padam describes a meet- 
ing he held in December 1944: 


Giani Prakram Singh from [the city of] Sangrur told me that he saw fifty to 
sixty pages of the Vidiya Sagar Granth at the house of Sodhi Beant Singh in 
Anandpur. On each page there were forty lines, and it consisted of more than 
a thousand pages. Even now at the Sikh Reference Library, there are some 
large manuscripts of more than three thousand pages scribed in 1696. Inside 
these manuscripts the signatures of court poets Balgobind and Fateh Chand 
are found. We can conclude that these books at some point in history were 
part of the larger Vidiya Sagar Granth (2000, 81). 


Such references notwithstanding, however, the general belief among 
Sikhs today is that the Vidiya Sagar was lost during the siege of Anand- 
pur in late 1704, and the destruction of the Anandpur raj is but a tale of 
gigantic human and cultural loss. 

In the following years, as Anandpur was occupied by Rajput kings, 
the Guru lived a mobile life, where he moved his court from place to 
place. He eventually traveled south to meet the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, who passed away in 1707, prior to a planned meeting. A 
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new meeting was instead coordinated with his successor, Bahadur Shah 
(r. 1707-12), which took place in Agra in September 1707, and the 
Guru stayed close to the emperor’s mobile camp for almost a year. The 
planned meeting between Emperor Aurangzeb and Guru Gobind Singh 
illustrates that Sikh sovereignty and antagonism toward the Mughal 
establishment in the time of Guru Gobind Singh was quite complex. 
While we have examined Sikh opposition and ambitions to abolish the 
Mughal Empire as a product of the Guru’s political education of his fol- 
lowers, Sikh-Mughal relations changed temporarily under Bahadur 
Shah. The Guru and his Sikhs may have identified a diplomatic oppor- 
tunity to recover the town of Anandpur through peaceful means. 

The Guru’s yearlong closeness to the imperial camp of Bahadur Shah 
and his granting of valuable gifts, interpreted by contemporary Mughal 
chroniclers as tribute, has perplexed historians for many decades. Some 
historians have suggested that Guru Gobind Singh may have submitted 
to Emperor Bahadur Shah and thereby accepted service and employ- 
ment under the new Mughal emperor (Grewal 1996, 67-68; Fenech 
2021, 26-27). During this period Sikh tradition maintains that the 
Guru petitioned Bahadur Shah to recover his lost possessions in Anand- 
pur and to bring the Mughal governor Wazir Khan to justice for his role 
in the execution of the Guru’s mother, sons, and followers. The argu- 
ment suggests that the Guru and his Khalsa Sikhs had accepted subser- 
vience to Bahadur Shah by their presence at Bahadur Shah’s court and 
their proximity to the mobile imperial court for a year. Sikh sources, 
however, claim that the Guru merely followed court protocol by his 
physical presence and by granting and accepting gifts. 

Did Guru Gobind Singh submit to the Mughal emperor Bahadur 
Shah? The Anandpuri court poet Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha 
may be helpful to offer some preliminary insights into the political sym- 
metries and logics of the negotiations between Guru Gobind Singh and 
Emperor Bahadur Shah. The opening verse of the eighth chapter 
describes various methods for a king to balance and maneuver in differ- 
ent asymmetrical power relations between competing sovereigns in a 
nonconflict situation, This scenario is easily applicable to the context 
experienced by the Guru and the new Mughal emperor. Sainapati notes, 


If the opposing king is stronger than you, then you can win him over by 
petitioning him. If he is weaker than you, then win him over by granting him 
gifts or charity.... If he is equal to you, then you can win him over by 
exhibiting your own strength. (fol, 16b)!° 
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In mundane terms Emperor Bahadur Shah possessed greater wealth, 
arms, and resources compared to the now mobile and less resourced 
court of the Guru, As such, it is the first part of the verse that is of inter- 
est to our discussion. If the ambition is to win over a stronger king, 
Sainapati suggests that diplomacy and cooperation is the best method 
to employ, essentially by giving the stronger king the impression of sub- 
ordination by petitioning and asking for his advice. In this way the 
stronger king does not feel his power is challenged and is assured that 
his position remains the highest, while he might become intoxicated 
with his own powers, thus making it more likely that the stronger king 
will heed any requests.'' The Guru’s hukamnama (authoritative letter) 
dispatched to the residing Anandpuri Sikhs in October 1707 suggests 
that the diplomatic negotiation was initially considered successful. As 
such, the events at the Mughal court ought not to be interpreted as the 
Guru’s submission to Bahadur Shah but may instead be interpreted as 
the Guru proactively engaged in diplomacy and foreign relations, still 
functioning as a sturdy and independent sovereign despite having lost 
his raj at Anandpur.” 

However, the negotiations after some time became futile, and it 
appeared to the Guru that Bahadur Shah was in no position to advance 
Sikh interests and secure justice for recent atrocities. Around September 
1708 the Guru changed his strategy of diplomacy and instead dis- 
patched a small group of Khalsa Sikhs to travel north to the Punjab, 
organize an army, and put the Mughal governor Wazir Khan to justice 
themselves. The Guru essentially stepped outside the judicial frame- 
work of the Mughal state to eliminate one of its key governors for his 
own dharamic and political purposes. 


CHAPTER II 


The Khalsa’s Raj around - 
Mukhlispur (ca. 1710-1716) 


Let us now proceed to examine the second expression of territorialized 
Sikh raj, which manifested during one of the most pivotal and dramatic 
periods of Sikh history. This reestablishment of Sikh raj was imple- 
mented by the first generation of Khalsa Sikhs, the Guru’s immediate 
contemporaries and successors, who left behind a handful of material 
items that may help us shed light on how key members of the new Sikh 
elites may have viewed the nature of the Khalsa’s rule around the town 
of Mukhlispur. 

The new Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah, proved unable to secure 
justice for the Sikh community. The Guru therefore appointed a new 
Khalsa leadership and commanded them to travel north to the Punjab, 
punish all enemies, and reestablish Sikh raj, albeit over a much larger 
territory within the heart of the Mughal Empire. This new Khalsa lead- 
ership succeeded in conquering vast territories, and we may presume 
that their striking and rapid successes against the Mughals surprised 
even the wider Sikh community, as they witnessed city after city submit 
to the might of the Khalsa army. The Mughals were plunged out of 
Punjab when the victorious Khalsa leaders inserted their own political 
candidates and officeholders to rule over the conquered territories. The 
recently converted Banda was nominated as a first among equals in 
the new Khalsa leadership, and it is under his military direction that the 
next territorialized expression of Sikh raj enters Indian history (ca. 
1710-16). 
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Despite the second expression of Sikh raj, termed in the remainder of 
the chapter as the Khalsa’s raj, constituted a mere five to six years, this 
brief period provides us sufficient information to identify the political 
frameworks the nominated Khalsa leadership abided by. This was a 
Khalsa leadership that, we may presume, had received Guru Gobind 
Singh’s political education in Anandpur from the 1680s to 1704. The 
topic of the conquering Khalsa forces’ political orientations has been 
understudied in academia. One major reason may be that the available 
contemporary primary sources are rather limited in scope, consisting 
namely of a few Khalsa coins, two hukamnama letters, and a range of 
contemporary and near-contemporary Mughal and Rajasthani news 
reports, as well as later secondary Sikh literature written several dec- 
ades after the establishment of the Khalsa’s raj. Though the sources are 
few, and primarily focus on the military conquests, they can still provide 
sufficient information to tease out the political references and territorial 
aspirations the conquering Khalsa leaders aimed to manifest. 

For Sikh studies the consequences of such limited access to primary 
sources from the time of the Khalsa conquests have resulted in an aca- 
demic framework by which theories on the Khalsa’s rebellion generally 
fall into two groups: some scholars have interpreted the Khalsa rebel- 
lion as a response to religious persecution, while others have interpreted 
the Khalsa rebellion as a widespread peasant revolt against the feudal 
order of the day (Dhavan 2011, 52). Such theories are beneficial to shed 
light on military and socioeconomic aspects of the rebellion, but they 
fail to embrace the political agency and ambitions of the conquering 
Khalsa forces, whom, as history records, implemented their own admin- 
istration and system of governance in the newly conquered territories. 
Such a limitation of theories in Sikh studies tends to divorce any con- 
nections between the politicized Khalsa leaders and Guru Gobind 
Singh’s educational activities over two decades in the Anandpur court. 
As this chapter demonstrates, there is a substantial connection between 
the literature composed and studied in Anandpur and the Khalsa lead- 
ership’s political objectives and ethos of governance, which they imple- 
mented in the conquered territories. 


THE KHALSA AS RULERS OF FORMER MUGHAL 
TERRITORIES 


Overall the Khalsa’s raj was short-lived, and it is unclear at present how 
well established an administration the new Khalsa elites effectively 
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managed to implement over a given territory at any extended period, In 
many cases the Khalsa’s rule over certain territories was temporary and - 
took the form of a military occupation. The Mughal armies were ada- 
mant in recapturing most of the larger cities and districts after their 
submission to Khalsa forces, and many cities therefore became con- 
tested sites that changed hands repeatedly. 

Contemporary Mughal sources suggest that at its peak large territo- 
ries between the Yamuna and Satluj Rivers came under Sikh rule, and 
the new leaders clearly marked their territorial demarcations through 
new architecture in the form of enormous towers.! This architecture was 
noted and recognized by near-contemporary Mughal commentators as 
clear attempts at demarcating Khalsa territory from Mughal territory, 
which indicates that the early Khalsa conquerors had territorial ambi- 
tions. As such, the Futuhat Namah-i Samadi, written in 1722-23 by 
Ghulam Mohyy-ud Din, who had himself fought against the rebellious 
Khalsa Sikh forces a few years prior, noted that “the implication of their 
claim [for setting up the towers] was that if the Emperor of Hindustan 
with all his victorious army and conquering hordes, chose to direct his 
attention to this part of the land, this tower, should, like a cloud of dust, 
serve to remind him that he had to cry a halt to his march and that his 
[territorial] jurisdiction ended there” (Gurbaksh Singh 2005, 45-46). 

Contemporary Mughal works written within small proximity to the 
conquests and corroborated by much more detailed Sikh traditions in 
the early nineteenth century moreover note that the existing Mughal 
administrations were dismantled entirely by nominating new Sikh off- 
cials to take over key administrative positions. Later Sikh sources iden- 
tify these new officeholders as Baj Singh, Fateh Singh, Ali Singh, and 
Mali Singh, who were nominated as governors and custodians of 
wealthy cities and larger districts. Of these prestigious Khalsa individu- 
als, Muhammad Qasim, in his Ibratnama from 1723, describes the gov- 
ernor Baj Singh as a lower-caste Jat wretch from Punjab who “had the 
cursed turban-tail of pseudo-chiefship tied to his head to assume the 
subadari [governorship] of Sirhind,” while he appointed Khalsa Sikhs 
to carry out military and “destructive activities” in the surrounding dis- 
tricts (Grewal and Habib 2001, 117), 

As such, the earliest Mughal sources strongly imply that the victori- 
ous Khalsa forces aimed to establish their own raj in the conquered 
territories. These Mughal claims are corroborated by a handful of 
extant material items the conquering Khalsa Sikhs have left behind, 
which I examine shortly. Indeed, when the new Khalsa leaders arrived 
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in Punjab from the south, the leaders were received by a politically 
evolving Khalsa Sikh community, whose leading members had spent 
time in the presence of Guru Gobind Singh, his court poets, and the 
emissaries who taught Khalsa Sikhs across the Indo-Islamic world the 
instructions of the new rahit, wherein rajniti was embedded. 

This was a Sikh community that had progressively adopted, adapted, 
and attempted to follow the Khalsa rahit, which had several political 
undertones of resistance and defiance. For these reasons we may pro- 
pose that the Khalsa rebellion was more than a mere military uprising 
of aspirant warlords and opportunists. At this time in history, the Kha- 
lsa Sikhs were an incrementally politicized community that appears to 
have envisioned nothing less than the complete annihilation of the 
Mughal Empire and the implementation of a Sikh raj to supersede it. 
Indeed, due to the extensive Anandpuri court studies, the wider Sikh 
literati and Khalsa leaders who conquered and dominated vast territo- 
ries of Punjab possessed their own independent visions of governance, 
leadership, and just rule. It is in this regard that the Mughal historian 
Muzaffar Alam notes the severity of the Khalsa rebellion in Punjab, as 
the Khalsa Sikhs were not merely motivated by plunder and loot but 
rather “challenged the very basis of the Mughal power structure and 
had its own concepts of the ruler and rulership” (2013, 136). 


ESTABLISHING A NEW KHALSA LEADERSHIP 


There is a consensus among precolonial Sikh chroniclers that the enig- 
matic Banda was selected by the Guru in September 1708 to lead Kha- 
Isa forces into battle in Punjab for the sake of eliminating the Mughal 
nobility at Sirhind. Banda’s background, however, is rather ambiguous, 
as he is said to have been a rather recent convert to the Sikh faith prior 
to assuming leadership of the Khalsa forces when he was in his midfor- 
ties.2 Among all the brave, loyal, and battle-tested Khalsa Sikhs who 
had fought alongside the Guru in defense of the Anandpur raj, why was 
this unknown and newly converted Sikh chosen to lead the Khalsa 
forces and acquire such a leading role within the Khalsa community? 
And how was his sudden rise to leadership welcomed by the larger Sikh 
community and the former group of loyal as well as veteran Khalsa 
Sikhs who were now required to recognize his authority? 

The earliest Sikh accounts, such as Gurbilas Patshahi ro, from 1751; 
Bansavalinama, from 1769; Mahima Prakash, from 1776; and Panth 
Prakash, from the 1810s, do not disclose much information on Banda’s 
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life prior to meeting the Guru. Banda is merely presented as an ascetic, 
saintly recluse, perhaps named Lachman Das or Madho Das, who pos- 
sessed great occult powers and the ability to perform miracles. The 
Panth Prakash portrays his psychological nature as a certain personal- 
ity type that tended to resist, provoke, and defy the spiritual authorities 
around him. This was a personality trait the Guru most likely recog- 
nized as an essential attribute of rajniti. However, in Banda’s case it also 
entailed an uncurbed arrogance that was later to cause major conten- 
tions between Banda and the wider Khalsa leadership. 

Historically, it appears that the Guru met Banda in the Deccan south 
around early to mid- September 1708, and within a mere month Banda 
was dispatched to travel north to the Punjab to assemble an army to strike 
against the Mughal nobility. Unfortunately, from the historical sources 
available to us, we cannot gain full insights into the crucial meetings and 
conversations held between the Guru and Banda. But, suffice it is to say, 
the knowledge and prowess exhibited by Banda appears to have impressed 
the Guru to the extent that he was granted leadership of the Khalsa forces, 
surpassing all the battle-tested, veteran Khalsa Sikhs who had fought loy- 
ally with the Guru in the defense of the Anandpur raj. Indeed, the Bansav- 
alinama describes Banda’s relationship with the Guru as if they were one 
sword in two different scabbards (Grewal and Habib 2001, 44). 

The precolonial Sikh accounts have poetically transformed the initial 
meeting between Guru Gobind Singh and Banda into an epical confron- 
tation, wherein the Guru curbs Banda’s arrogance and invalidates his 
occultist spiritual powers, with the latter finally submitting to the Guru's 
superior spiritual powers. This poetic and theatrical transformation 
notwithstanding, we must presume that Banda in the historical meet- 
ings impressed the Guru significantly in conversation by exhibiting an 
in-depth knowledge of rajniti, military tactics and formations, imperial 
infrastructure, psychology, and methods to gain legitimacy among 
diverse populations, as well as having close contacts in a vast network 
of influential individuals in the northern provinces of the Mughal 
Empire. These were, after all, the skills Banda brilliantly exhibited in 
the later Khalsa conquests. These are most certainly not the skills and 
attributes usually possessed by ascetic recluses, and some historians 
have therefore conjectured that Banda may have been a former Mughal 
commander turned recluse in his later years. 

Parallel to Banda’s nomination to leadership, the Guru established a 
network and council of prominent Khalsa Sikhs to advise and guide 
Banda in the Khalsa rahit that embraced wider elements of raj and 
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rajniti. As such, Banda was surrounded by a council of senior Khalsa 
sikhs charged with the responsibility to deliver spiritual, military, and 
political counseling. This council was present with the Guru in the 
south, and popular tradition describes it as a Panj Pyare constellation, 
though it is very plausible that the council consisted of more than five 
individuals.’ The most prominent individuals to provide counsel and 
guidance to Banda mentioned in precolonial sources include Baj Singh, 
Kaur Singh, Bhagwant Singh, Ram Singh, Ounon Singh, Binod Singh, 
and Daya Singh (P. Padam 2005, 197; Kulwant Singh 2006, 196). These 
individuals, of whom some became governors in the conquered territo- 
ries, were Anandpuri Sikhs of the Guru, and some of the figures were 
related by family to the Anandpuri court poet Bhai Mani Singh, who 
was a preeminent political leader of the Sikh community in the eight- 
eenth century (P. Padam 2005, 197). Indeed, the Mahima Prakash, from 
1776, celebrates some of these individuals and notes that they had 
“received initiation into Khalsa ranks from the hands of Guru Gobind 
Singh himself [hajur ki pabul se]” (Bhatia 2003, 854). 

The Guru moreover penned a series of authoritative hukamnama let- 
ters to powerful Sikh leaders who resided in Punjab. These letters 
advised the leaders to militarily assist Banda once the Khalsa forces 
arrived from the south. This group of Punjab-residing Sikhs included 
Karam Singh and Fateh Singh. The latter eventually rose to become a 
prominent officeholder in the conquered territories, where he exhibited 
great competency in infrastructure when he divided territories into new 
subdivisions and units (Kulwant Singh 2006, 253). 

In combination Banda and these various and diverse Khalsa individ- 
uals constituted the early Khalsa leadership, which established and 
declared their raj from 1710 to 1716. Banda notwithstanding, all the 
individuals in this Guru-nominated Khalsa leadership had spent time 
with the Guru in Anandpur, and many of these leaders acquired promi- 
nent political offices such as governors and key administrators in the 
raj’s subdistricts. It is therefore highly likely that the members of the 
Khalsa leadership had received the Guru’s Anandpuri education in 
rajniti and were therefore considered fully capable to guide and assist 
the newly converted Banda in the Khalsa’s rise to rule as well as to gov- 
ern territories as political candidates. While the literary Sikh tradition is 
guilty of overtly simplifying the Khalsa successes by their sole attribu- 
tion to Banda, a close reading of precolonial sources rather discloses 
that it was the combined efforts of the Guru-nominated Khalsa leader- 
ship that led to the reestablishment of the Sikh raj in May 1710. 
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REEXAMINING BANDA 


Before we examine the political capital of the Khalsa’s raj, it is worth- 
while to discuss the historical controversies regarding Banda. Indeed, 
Banda is among the most enigmatic and controversial figures of early 
Khalsa Sikh history. Banda appeared on the Sikh scene only toward the 
last month of the Tenth Guru’s life, yet he managed to secure himself a 
position of dominance that catapulted Khalsa Sikhs onto the scene of 
Indo-Islamic political history. There are more references to Banda than 
to Guru Gobind Singh in the Mughal archives, and it was under his lead- 
ership that Khalsa Sikhs made their first dominant attempt to strike the 
Mughals at their core and establish Khalsa rule over Mughal territories. 

Despite such grandeur, Banda appears to have been quite a divisive 
figure among the eighteenth-century Sikh literati, and today there is no 
scholarly consensus as to whether Banda had even received amrit initia- 
tion to become a fully-fledged member of the Khalsa movement. Early 
modern Sikh chroniclers appear to have ostracized Banda by consist- 
ently omitting the epithet “Singh” from his name, which, generally 
speaking, is quite a drastic omission, considering that all other contem- 
porary Khalsa Sikh leaders he is juxtaposed with consistently carry the 
epithet.* The early modern Sikh chroniclers thereby appear to have been 
quite adamant in driving a wedge between these early Sikh leaders. Fur- 
thermore, the precolonial sources variously accuse Banda of violating 
and changing the rahit, having created his own panth, claiming guru- 
ship for himself, disobeying the commands of the Guru’s widows, and 
being egotistical. These are, from a Sikh cultural perspective, quite seri- 
ous allegations. 

The British lieutenant John Malcolm’s observations in the early 
1800s are quite useful, as they provide a historical window into the 
popular divisive nature of the enigmatic Banda in the early nineteenth- 
century Sikh world. Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, from 1812, is partly 
based on information he received from native informants he encoun- 
tered across the Sikh territories and British India. Here Malcolm notes 
that 


though the Sikhs, from being animated by a similar feeling, and encouraged 
by his first successes, followed Banda to the field, they do not revere his 
memory; and he is termed, by some of their authors, a heretic; who, intoxi- 
cated with victory, endeavored to change the religious institutions and laws 
of Guru Govind, many of whose most devoted followers this fierce chief put 
to death, because they refused to depart from those usages which that revered 
spiritual leader had taught them to consider sacred. (Kapur 2007, 71) 
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During the twentieth century, prominent Sikh scholars and histori- 
ans spearheaded by Ganda Singh aimed to reintegrate Banda into the 
Khalsa community by addressing some of the inconsistencies of earlier 
Sikh accounts by admitting a wider range of contemporary Mughal 
sources (Ganda Singh r999b). To a large degree, it can be argued that 
Ganda Singh and his contemporaries succeeded in recasting Banda in a 
new light and thereby turned him into a popular hero, who is today 
celebrated in Sikh art as a pious Khalsa Sikh general and role model 
generally known as Baba Banda Singh Bahadur. 

Overall it appears that there is an incremental critique of Banda in the 
precolonial sources, such that the later nineteenth-century sources carry 
much greater allegations against Banda than the earliest eighteenth- 
century sources written by authors who lived much closer to the time 
and events they were describing. Let us therefore briefly examine the nar- 
ratives of Banda in the early Sikh accounts prior to his climactic por- 
trayal in Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs in 1812, which in many regards 
seems to echo a similar narrative found in the Panth Prakash, from the 
1810s, The two earliest Sikh accounts to connect Banda with the Sikh 
tradition, Gurbilas Patshahi 10, from 1751, and Bansavalinama, from 
1769, both refer to Banda as a Sikh of the Guru (Guru ka Sikh/Sikh Guru 
ka), which positions him well within the orthodox Sikh tradition (Ashok 
1999, 262; P, Padam 2005, 198). Yet they both omit the epithet “Singh,” 
_ which, generally speaking, positions him outside the Khalsa fold. 

The Gurbilas, as the earliest account, is rather brief and covers Banda 
in a few verses only. The Gurbilas tersely notes that the Guru provided 
Banda with an arsenal of weapons after he became a Sikh. This is fol- 
lowed by a short reference that states Banda later violated and disrupted 
the rahit, engaged in excessive warfare, and exhibited egotistical behav- 
ior (Ashok 1999, 262). These short characteristics are broad enough to 
ensure that many different understandings and interpretations can be 
imposed and read into the text, especially the aforementioned nine- 
teenth-century accusations, which can easily fit within these vague char- 
acteristics of ego, rahit violations, and so on. The Gurbilas does not 
provide much information on how Banda apparently breached the rahit 
and in what way he was egotistical. Later accounts such as the Panth 
Prakash, from the 18108, and Suraj Prakash, from 1843, however, effi- 
ciently fill these gaps with extensive elaborations on Banda’s apparent 
nusconduct. 

Two decades later, in 1769, Kesar Singh Chibbar devoted an entire 
chapter in his Bansavalinama to the Khalsa conquests under Banda’s 
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leadership. His account can be regarded as a fairly balanced portrayal, 
which both praises and criticizes Banda and his government of Khalsa 
Sikhs. This may indicate that there was a healthy debate in the early 
Misl period among scholarly circles on past dominant Sikh heroes and 
villains. As such, the Bansavalinama notes, on the one hand, that Banda 
not only “gave/sacrificed his head but also avenged the Guru—is there 
any other Sikh who has done anything remotely similar?” (P. Padam 
2005, 198).5 On the other hand, it states that some prominent Khalsa 
Sikh officeholders succumbed to oppression with the acquisition of 
power, “and then this panth of the Guru went against the dictates of 
justice. With the establishment of raj, oppression [zulm] began to 
occur.” Subsequently, it is Banda who instructs the Khalsa Sikhs in the 
Anandpuri principle of justice (niao). Banda is moreover frequently 
described as reciting verses from the Guru Granth Sahib and Dasam 
Granth Sahib in his instructions to his newly appointed officials, and in 
one case he executes one of his own officials because of his oppressive 
behavior toward conquered subjects (199). 

In an appended story to the Mahima Prakash, which was inserted by 
1800, new accusations incrementally occur such that Banda is now 
accused of conducting marriages against the Guru’s commands and 
claiming himself superior to the Khalsa. Evidently, the accusations 
against Banda appear to increase over time, and the portrayal of Banda 
becomes increasingly sinister in the later accounts. Indeed, the later 
nineteenth-century accusation that Banda claimed guruship for himself 
does not appear to be present within the 1769 Bansavalinama. Kesar 
Singh Chibbar notes that “many Sikhs claim Banda was the eleventh 
Guru. But he was not from among the Gurus; rather, he is immersed 
among the eternally victorious warriors” (P. Padam 1976, 203). Chibbar 
thereby implies that Banda did not claim guruship for himself, but his 
followers claimed such on his behalf. Chibbar furthermore places the 
schisms between the Tat Khalsa (orthodox Sikhs who followed the ten 
Gurus) and Bandai Khalsa (the Sikhs who followed Banda as a guru) in 
a later chapter, thereby asserting that the schisms took place after Ban- 
da’s martyrdom in 1716. 

From the early modern Sikh sources, it is rather difficult to reach firm 
conclusions on the legacy of Banda, as evidence can be brought forward 
to support mutually contradictory narratives. Overall the early Gurbi- 
las Patshahi 10’s statement that Banda distorted the rahit makes sense 
only if Banda had received amrit initiation at the hands of Guru Gobind 
Singh and was in an authoritative position to alter the rahit, since the 
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code of conduct applied only to Khalsa Sikhs. This may indicate that he 
was originally a member of the Khalsa movement and perhaps excom- 
municated toward the end of his life or posthumously. With the strong 
emphasis on amrit initiation in the Guru’s hukamnama letters after 
1700, it is quite likely that the Guru initiated Banda into the Khalsa 
movement before elevating him as its leader. This may explain why the 
Guru granted him weapons only after he became a Sikh, as the rahit 
instructed Khalsa Sikhs to be heavily armed at all times. 

If this is the case, Banda was a Singh throughout most of his career 
as an army commander. The consistent omission of the epithet “Singh” 
throughout the eighteenth-century accounts, however, suggests that 
Banda, for whatever reason, was not considered a member of the Kha- 
Isa toward the end of his life by certain segments of Sikh society. It is 
highly plausible that contemporary Sikh documents written prior to 
1715 referred to Banda as Banda Singh, but since such texts and objects 
are no longer extant, I too omit the epithet “Singh” in the following 
examination on the Khalsa’s raj under his leadership. 


THE COMMAND TO CONQUER TERRITORIES 


The eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century sources are scarce in 
details on the concrete objectives of the Khalsa leadership. They prima- 
rily narrate that the Guru dispatched the Khalsa leadership to punish 
the Mughal nobility responsible for the deaths of his family and follow- 
ers. The specific command to eliminate these nobles is not found in the 
extant hukamnama letters, but the almost unanimous emphasis in later 
sources on Sirhind’s governor Wazir Khan and his court official Sucha- 
nand suggests that the command was connected with the acquisition of 
justice and vengeance for past injuries. Muhammad Qasim, in his Ibrat- 
nama from 1723, sought to explain the Khalsa’s targeting of select indi- 
viduals from the Sirhind court and notes that they “specifically plun- 
dered the goods and houses of Suchanand.... What has been heard 
from trustworthy persons of that area is that this unjust, noxious raw 
man in the time of government of the martyred Wazir Khan had with- 
held no cruelties from being inflicted on the poor and had laid every 
seed of tumult for his own advantage; so he reaped the fruit of it all” 
(Grewal and Habib 2001, 116-17). 

The command to eliminate the Mughal nobility responsible for the 
Anandpur siege and the deaths of several of the Guru’s family members 
and followers can be found in later eighteenth-century Sikh narrative 
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accounts, wherein it is phrased in different ways. In the Gurbilas Patshahi 
10, from 1751, the Guru commands the Khalsa leadership to seek revenge 
(vair) on behalf of the Guru’s young sons by “destroying the Turks of 
Sirhind and Delhi and waging a mighty battle in Punjab,” which likely 
refers to the imperial and governing authorities in these major Mughal 
cities who were connected with the siege of Anandpur (Ashok 1999, 
262-63). In the Bansavalinama, from 1769, Banda and the Khalsa lead- 
ers are likewise commanded to seek vengeance, purchase weaponry and 
horses, and head toward Punjab. The narrative continues to describe the 
fierce destructions of the cities Sadhaura and Sirhind and the subsequent 
punishment of individuals who were one way or the other perceived to be 
connected with the siege of Anandpur (P. Padam 2005, 197-98). 

A few years later, in 1776, the author of the Mahima Prakash cast the 
following sentences into Guru Gobind Singh’s mouth: “One servant 
[banda] of mine will travel to Punjab; he will ensure that our retaliation 
[badla} is enacted... . 1 command you [Banda] to travel to Punjab to 
seek vengeance [badla] on the Mughals [malecha]” (Bhatia 2003, 852, 
854). Though the Guru’s explicit command has not survived in the for- 
mat of an extant hukamnama, the overall command transmitted in later 
narrative accounts suggest that the command encompassed a pursuit 
for justice for the Khalsa through the targeting of specific individuals 
who resided in targeted cities.® 

Do such eliminations, however, automatically equate to the subse- 
quent establishment of a raj? And what retaliation against the Sikh 
community did the Guru expect and foresee with such eliminations of 
top Mughal and Rajput nobles? Furthermore, did the Guru plan to 
travel north after the eliminations and join the Khalsa leadership in 
Anandpur? The later sources do not reveal the long-term plans of the 
Guru, but the Khalsa leadership’s interpretation of their mission may be 
gleaned from the overall actions performed by them once they arrived 
in Punjab. After the successful elimination of Wazir Khan and his court 
nobles in May 1710, the Sikh leaders established Khalsa rule over the 
wealthy province of Sirhind and the neighboring districts. In this regard 
the Mahima Prakash, in an additional story appended to the manu- 
script by 1800, notes, “Banda was victorious [in eliminating Wazir 
Khan,] and on this day he established his raj” (Bhatia 2003, 865). As we 
have noted previously, much Anandpuri literature does not make dis- 
tinctions between the elimination of enemies and demons, military con- 
quest, and the subsequent establishment of raj.” Contextually and cul- 
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turally, the Khalsa leadership most likely interpreted the Guru’s 
command to eliminate Wazir Khan to also include a subsequent annex- 
ation of his territories. This was, after all, what the Khalsa leadership 


did in May 1710. 


THE GURU’S DEPARTURE 


The tensions between Guru Gobind Singh and the Mughal governor of 
Sirhind Wazir Khan continued to accelerate after the siege of Anandpur 
in 1704. Sikh accounts note that Wazir Khan likewise dispatched a group 
of assassins to murder Guru Gobind Singh, perhaps because Wazir Khan 
had become anxious that the Mughal emperor would intervene in the 
conflict on the Guru’s behalf or because he had picked up intelligence 
that a group of Khalsa Sikhs were on their way to eliminate all key per- 
petrators of the murder of the Guru’s family members and followers. 
One early morning in October 1708, two armed men attacked the Guru 
while he was asleep, and, though he managed to kill one of the assassins, 
the stabbings and subsequent wounds ultimately led to the Guru’s death 
on October 7, 1708. Sikh accounts record that the Guru composed him- 
self with relative ease and grace in his final days and proactively prepared 
his followers for his departure. He assembled his near followers who 
were with him in the south, as one early narrative states, 


The Sikhs folded their hands and requested, “O Master of the Poor. The Sikh 
community belongs to you. What will now be of us?” The Guru answered, 
“The [Adi] Granth is now the Guru; hold on [to its teachings,] and you will 
meet Akal [God]. The Guru is the Khalsa, and the Khalsa is the Guru! I have 
placed you in the lap of [my wife and the mother of the Khalsa,] Sri Sahib 
Devi Mata. Immerse yourselves in worship, show love and affection for one 
another, and expand the community numbers. Listen to the commands of 
the [Guru] Granth Sahib and study its teachings [shabad di khojna]. Any 
Sikh who follows the teachings of Sikhi will eventually dwell with the eternal 
Gurt [within]. Follow Gurmat and the rahit with a discerning eye and do 
not worship anyone but Vaheguru.” (P. Padam 2005, 189-90) 


These verses, written some fifty years afterward, succinctly express 
what Kesar Singh Chibbar considered to have been the Guru’s prime 
concerns and arrangements for the Sikh community. Guru Gobind 
Singh drastically abolished the lineage of living Gurus, which had run in 
succession ever since Guru Nanak appointed Guru Angad as his succes- 
sor in 1539. Guru Gobind Singh instead elevated and appointed the 
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Sikh scripture, the Adi Granth to Guru Granth Sahib, and he likewise 
elevated the wider Khalsa movement to Guru Panth, thus igniting the 
dual model of guruship in the form of the Guru Granth and Guru Panth 
that is still in authority today. | 

The overall directions of the community were to be coordinated by 
the Guru’s wife, who was known as the mother of the Khalsa at the 
time. Mata Sahib Deva later settled in Delhi, where she and Mata Jito 
set up their own bustling court and commanded the position of Sikh 
leadership for almost four decades, making Mata Sahib Deva one of the 
longest-lasting Sikh leaders to govern the Sikh community, surpassed 
only by Guru Nanak in the sixteenth century. Sikhs were to serve and 
show love for one another and expand in numbers, as they immersed 
themselves in the teachings of the Guru Granth Sahib. After these words 
the Guru breathed his last at the mere age of forty-seven. 

Chibbar continues, “Eight Gurus sat on the throne of equipoise, and 
two Gurus sat on the political throne [raj singhasan], They came to 
earth to promote dharam, and through their teachings everyone treaded 
the path of dharam” (P. Padam 2005, 189-90). Starting from within his 
own lifetime, the Guru had become the grand model of emulation for 
his followers through his powerful conduct and poetic prowess, and the 
Khalsa Sikhs considered themselves as his obedient sons, who were to 
loyally fulfill his mission to protect saints, destroy enemies, and pro- 
mote dharam. Observing the Sikhs in the early 1800s, the British lieu- 
tenant John Malcolm noted that the Tenth Guru’s works were “filled 
with accounts of [Guru Gobind Singh’s] own battles and written with 
the view of stirring up a spirit of valor and emulation among his follow- 
ers” (qtd. in Rinehart 2011, 44). Indeed, the Guru’s poets appear to 
have been adamant to ensure that Khalsa Sikhs continued to promote 
the Guru’s legacy and push forward his three political objectives. 
Though Guru Gobind Singh had been murdered, loyal bodies of Khalsa 
Sikhs swore to continue his political struggle to manifest his vision of 
political sovereignty for the community. At the time of the Guru’s death, 
the Khalsa Sikh community possessed a wide range of scriptures, litera- 
ture, and documents that thoroughly paved their way for future rule. 
This literature granted them political legitimacy to rule over territories 
and concrete methods to establish and maintain kingdoms by the pro- 
motion of welfare for its subjects. Table 4 provides an overview of some 
of the major mirrors in the Sikh community in 1708. 

The Khalsa leadership were on their. way north toward Sirhind when 
they heard the news about the Guru’s passing. The assassination of the 
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TABLE 4 AN OVERVIEW OF THE GREATER RAJNITI MIRRORS AND POLITICAL 
TEACHINGS POSSESSED BY THE SIKH COMMUNITY AT THE TIME OF GURU GOBIND 


SINGH'S DEATH IN 1708 


Title Instrumental role in rajniti 


Guru Granth Sahib _ Provides a philosophical framework based on niao for active 
involvement in society at a private, social, and political level 


Hitupdesha and Teaches the use of critical and long-term thinking, the question- 
Panchtantra ing of authority and tradition, the selection of political allies, 
and how to survive and maneuver in situations of conflict 
Chanaka Shastra Illumines succinct lessons on internal palace politics and how to 
Bhakha survive in situations of conflict and strife 
Bachitar Natak Establishes political legitimacy to rule over territories and 


subjects, articulates three political and dharamic objectives, 
and presents an ideal model of kingship based on Guru 
Gobind Singh’s conduct 

Chaubis Avatar Provides twenty-four different strategies to maintain and protect 
a raj against internal and external threats and thereby uphold 
prosperous societies as a service to dharam 


Shahnama Illustrates a range of models and strategies of kingship through 
; Islamicate templates 
Pakhyan Charitar Teaches internal palace politics through examples of critical 


thinking, the selection of political allies and efficient advisers, 
and the pros and cons of short-term and long-term thinking 


Gobind Gita Discusses the dharamic duty to resist evil and oppression and to 
struggle militarily for a raj 
Prem Sumarag Presents the judicial frameworks for an ideal raj based on niao 


and examples on societal laws that may benefit subjects 


Guru, most likely believed to have been ordered by Wazir Khan, must 
have only increased their zeal and demands for justice. As people in 
Punjab heard rumors and received news of the Guru’s death, the Anand- 
puri court poet Sainapati, within a brief period, appended three addi- 
tional chapters to his Gursobha. These chapters include accounts of the 
Guru’s recent assassination, his final messages to the community, and 
the appointment of the Guru Panth and Guru Granth as his successors. 
More intriguingly, the chapters also include verses on the Khalsa’s 
impending military successes in a not-so-distant future. Sainapati notes 
that he based these chapters on the information he had heard and 
received from others, thereby implying that he was not present in the 
south. More important, Sainapati predicts an upcoming major war 
between the Khalsa, on the one hand, and Muslim and Hindu kings in 
the Indo-Islamic world on the other. 
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While the Khalsa leaders slowly made their way northward, it 
appears that rumors of the Guru’s dispatchment of a Khalsa leadership 
tasked to ignite major wars in the north reached Punjab simultaneously 
with the news of the Guru’s death. Sainapati’s nineteenth chapter, most 
likely completed toward the end of 1708, before the Khalsa leadership 
had arrived in Punjab, strikes one as a prediction of the mayhem and 
anarchy shortly ahead, but it reveals no direct familiarity or acquaint- 
ance with the Khalsa leadership. While awaiting for the Khalsa forces to 
arrive in Punjab to reconquer Anandpur, Sainapati triumphantly 
declares, 


After we have destroyed countless of our enemies, we will [extend our com- 
passion and] allow the remaining to flee in all directions. The [Muslim and 
Hindu] kings will be forced to abandon their territories—but where will they 
be able to hide [from us]? ... It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will 
reestablish Anandpur! ... 

[Desperate] to save their lives, the kings of the earth [prithipat] will sub- 
mit themselves to us in public. It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will 
reestablish Anandpur! Once we have arrived in Anandpur, the [new Khalsa] 
kings will meditate on the one name. In each and every breath, they will 
meditate on the Khalsa; they will have no one else [to direct themselves 
toward]. With the blink of an eye, [the Khalsa] will eradicate the sins and evil 
deeds of this world. It is in our destiny—I tell you this—we will reestablish 
Anandpur! (Ashok 2016, 137) 


Perhaps many Sikhs in Punjab sang and recited such triumphant verses 
as litanies while they awaited the Khalsa leadership, who slowly made 
their way northward. Similarly, the twentieth and last chapter of the 
Gursobha takes an unusual detour and provides a narrative of an 
ancient king who was an intellectual and charitable ruler but who none- 
theless was not enlightened and suffered from ego due to his charitable 
deeds. The chapter significantly meditates on the need for kings and 
people to always remember God, immerse oneself in spiritual affairs, 
and stay humble. It is tempting to read Sainapati’s inclusion of this rela- 
tively lengthy narrative as an instruction to emerging Khalsa rulers and 
leaders to be mindful of God and in constant control of their ego after 
their successes on the battlefield. Following a successful series of sieges 
and military attacks that paralyzed the Mughal administration in Pun- 
jab, the Khalsa leaders formally declared the reestablishment of Sikh 
rule in late May 1710, after the fall of Sirhind. This was a mere year and 
a half after the assassination of the Tenth Guru, who had thoroughly 
militarized and politicized his Khalsa Sikh followers. 
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THE CONQUERING KHALSA FORCES’ POLITICAL 
OBJECTIVES 


| previously examined how the textual legacy of the Anandpur raj pro- 
vides researchers significant information on the Guru’s political and 
social aspirations for sovereign rule. The corpus of literature produced 
under the Khalsa’s raj, however, is rather scarce, which makes it difficult 
_to cull any firm conclusions on the Khalsa leaders’ political and social 
aspirations. What was the nature of the Khalsa leadership? Were they 
mere warlords motivated by revenge, plunder, and loot (as Mughal 
sources suggest), or were they aspirant leaders fighting for a specific, 
ideological cause (as Sikh sources suggest)? Or perhaps a combination? 
And if the latter, what ideology and ideas did they adhere to, and were 
they in any way connected to the court of Guru Gobind Singh? Despite 
the lack of an extensive corpus of textual sources, a small number of 
primary objects from the Khalsa’s raj, consisting of two hukamnama 
letters and several coins, provide enough information for researchers to 
gain a closer understanding of the political, ideological, and social aspi- 
rations of the conquering Khalsa leadership headed by Baj Singh, Binod 
Singh, Banda, Daya Singh, and others. 

Let us therefore turn to these ‘material items and examine them in 
light of the previous analysis. A hukamnama is an authoritative letter 
penned by a Guru or important political leader of the eighteenth-century 
Khalsa. These letters were often addressed to important individuals in 
the Sikh community, and the content often centered on blessings on a 
certain congregation or requests for specific items to be dispatched to 
the Sikh court. Through his extensive fieldwork across India, Ganda 
Singh traced more than eighty extant hukamnamas and published them 
in the 1960s. Ganda Singh managed to trace two extant hukamnamas 
that were composed in the early phases of the Khalsa conquests, in 1709 
and 1710, respectively, and he attributes the two letters to Banda and 
his scribes (1999a, 192-95). Intriguingly, the two hukamnamas reflect 
key aspects of a political and social order that has its origins in the 
Anandpur court. 

Despite their textual brevity, the two hukamnamas emphasize the 
importance of the Khalsa rahit, the obligation to foster love internally 
within Khalsa ranks, and the responsibility of individual Sikhs to be 
heavily armed and present themselves for military duty in the struggle 
that had now established a new political order through the conquest of 
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the wealthy and strongly fortified Mughal city of Sirhind. “We have 
established Satyuga,” declares the triumphant Banda in his hukamnama 
from December 12, 1710, sent to the far-distanced Sikh congregation in 
the East Indian Mughal-controlled city of Jounpur some seven months 
after the conquest of Sirhind (Ganda Singh 19992, 195). 

Satyuga is the “Age of Truth” in Puranic cosmology, which divides 
time into four eras, with Satyuga being the most virtuous and the cur- 
rent era Kaliyuga the most degenerated. The implication of having 
established Satyuga in this hukamnama may be interpreted in a cosmo- 
logical, puranic, and figurative manner that has little to do with a new 
political order. However, this is very unlikely, given the social and polit- 
ical context surrounding the hukamnama, and it is crucial to note that 
such terminology indicates a departure from a previous degenerate 
order and the commencement of a new, and far more righteous, order. 
Considering the political implications of the conquest of Sirhind and the 
reestablishment of Sikh rule, such reference most likely refers to Khalsa 
rule as a new political order communicated to a distant Sikh congrega- 
tion in Mughal territories, whose members are commanded to present 
themselves in Khalsa territories for military duty. 

Contemporary Mughal accounts verify that it was a Khalsa- 
dominated rebellion led by individuals who followed the newly imple- 
mented rahit of keeping uncut hair and weapons on their bodies (Gur- 
baksh Singh 2005, 47-48). These were individuals who addressed one 
another on equal terms as the sons of the Guru (Shahzada—lit. descend- 
ant of the king, which thereby implies a continuity from the Guru to the 
Khalsa).® Indeed, within six months after the fall of Sirhind, the Mughal 
emperor Bahadur Shah issued a proclamation that ordered all non- 
Muslims employed in the imperial offices to shave their beard to prove 
loyalty toward the Mughal establishment (B. Singh 2005, 20). Such 
imperial orders may reflect Mughal suspiciousness toward their own 
bureaucrats in the heart of the capital, who may have harbored Khalsa 
sympathies. 

But most remarkably, the hukamnamas carry a seal with the political 
maxim “degh, tegh, fateh” (cauldron, sword, victory). This maxim in 
the Mughal idiom conveyed to the Sikh recipients that true victory was 
the equivalence of serving people food through the cauldron and 
destroying enemies and demons through the sword. The astute reader 
can here recognize the intertextual resonances to the Bachitar Natak’s 
three dharamic objectives to protect and serve saints, destroy enemies, 
and promote dharam. Here it may be argued that we witness a direct 
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alignment and connection between Guru Gobind Singh’s political 
instructions that emanated from his rajniti instructions in Anandpur 
and the ideological ethos of the conquering Khalsa forces. 

This epigraph in the Mughal idiom was not an innovation of the 
Khalsa leadership, as the Guru himself cemented these words on some 
of his own seals, and the maxim is inserted into the mouth of the Guru 
in a hagiographic text from 1709 (Grewal 2017, 43; Mann 2008, 250). 
It was most likely due to its association with Guru Gobind Singh that 
the Khalsa leadership adopted it on their own hukamnamas. Indeed, the 
notion of degh and tegh is tropic within much Anandpuri literature, and 
the expression is explicitly stated in several of the Guru’s own composi- 
tions, including the Persian Zafarnama, the Chaubis Avatar, and the 
Pakhyan Charitar, as well as later Sikh works such as the 1776 Mahima 
Prakash and the 1859 Punjab Raushan, wherein the trope is directly 
connected with kingship and Sikh rule over Punjab (Bhatia 2003, 801; 
P. Padam 1995, 48). 

Evidently, in the two hukamnamas we detect a continuation of the 
political objectives nurtured in the Anandpur court and the political 
ethos of rule in the Khalsa’s raj. Perhaps the opening lines of the two 
hukamnama letters, “Ik Oankar Fateh Darshan,” which caused contro- 
versy among later Sikh chroniclers, may therefore be interpreted as 
“One Oankar [who has now] manifested victory [for all people to wit- 
ness through these conquests].”? Fateh may here be understood as dhar- 
am’s victory that translated into the newly established raj. 

While the hukamnamas provide us information on the initial phase 
and early years of the Khalsa conquests of 1709 and 1710, the extant 
coins, dating from 1711, 1712, and 1713, respectively, provide us a 
window into the political self-identifications of the Khalsa leadership 
during the middle phase. The Khalsa leaders continued to strike 
coins, which may suggest that they had an adamant desire to communi- 
cate externally that they identified themselves as rulers of territories 
who made claims to concrete lands. They did not communicate 
themselves to be mere usurpers of power. The extant coins, today 
located in various private collections around the world, are struck with 
political statements that reflect the ideological aspirations of the Khalsa 
leaders. One coin from 1713, currently in the Toor Collection of Sikh 
art, states, | 

Coin struck in the two worlds [spiritual and secular] by the grace of the True 


Lord. Nanak is the provider of the sword by which Guru Gobind Singh, king 
of kings, is victorious. 
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The obverse side of the coin reads, 


Struck by the Khalsa of auspicious fortune [at the] heart of the faith [at] the 
ornament [of the throne in] the city of the council. Year 3 [i.e., 1713 CE}. 
(Brackets in original) 


The connection between these coins and the rule of the Khalsa and 
Banda can be found in later eighteenth-century accounts by European 
coin collectors (Toor 2018, 23). Most researchers on Sikh numismatics 
have noted that the new Khalsa rulers derived their political legitimacy 
to rule not from the Mughals or any earthly sovereigns but from Guru 
Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. This is significant for several reasons. 
Political legitimacy was traditionally gained and granted from an exist- 
ing ruler who had recognized an individual’s right to rule. This recogni- 
tion would lead to a subordinate position for the new ruler, as witnessed 
historically with Emperor Akbar’s recognition of the Rajput kings’ right 
to rule, the Afghan emperor Ahmad Shah Durrani’s recognition of Raja 
Alha Singh’s right to rule, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s recognition of 
the Dogra kings’ right to rule. By deriving legitimacy from the Gurus, 
the Khalsa leaders undermined the Mughal emperors’ authority and 
sole right to appoint new kings and declared themselves equal in status 
to the Mughal emperors. The derivation of rule from the Gurus further- 
more connected the Khalsa leadership historically to Guru Gobind 
Singh, the ruler of the Anandpur raj. The coins may therefore be another 
indication that the Guru historically granted the Khalsa leadership the 
right and objective to rule with sovereignty. This coronation reflects 
and manifests the political objectives of the extensive didactic corpus of 
literature from the Anandpur court that centered on raj and rajniti, and, 
indeed, it expresses and fulfills the litany “raj karega Khalsa” (the Kha- 
Isa shall rule). 

Most discussions on early Sikh numismatics limit themselves to the 
observation on who the early Khalsa leaders derived their legitimacy 
from. In light of this study, however, there are other important findings 
to be teased out from this coinage that may indicate a Khalsa Sikh 
familiarity with Mughal literature and mirrors. The coins manifest ter- 
ritorial ambitions for the conquering Khalsa forces, as they denote a 
capital city of a demarcated territory ruled by the council, perhaps indi- 
cating the Khalsa leadership, The expression “city of the council” noted 
on the obverse is mashwarat shabr in Persian (Herrli 2012, 46). Similar 
to hilm (forbearance), which we examined in our previous examination 
on a Sikh mirror, mashwarat (counseling) too denotes a characteristic of 
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crucial importance to Mughal works on kingship. In Muhammad Bagir 
Najm-i Sani’s Mau’izah-i Jahangiri, completed in 1612, Baqir advises 
the Mughal emperor Jahangir to employ counseling in his affairs of 
empire such that his rule may succeed according to the highest of stand- 
ards, As a central topic in the third section, Baqir states in regard to 
mashwarat, 


You should know that the majority of wise men regard advice and delibera- 
tion as superior to bravery. . . . Specifically, rulers, through sound judgement 
and precise planning, can achieve objectives that are [normally]—despite 
immense treasures and riches and innumerable retinue and attendants—hard 
to obtain. ... One who ignores the counsel of his advisers, despite their 
being harsh and unstinting[, and] deviates from the policy of consultation 
and planning, is lacking in vigilance and foresight. ... One must be con- 
vinced that the planning of several minds will be more rightly directed and 
more advantageous than that of one mind, . .. Wise people have nothing to 
do with hastiness; sages have regarded it as the temptation of Satan (Alvi 
1989, §3—§4; brackets in original).'° 


It is highly likely that the literati of the Khalsa leadership, through their 
studies in Anandpur, were aware of the political and social capital they 
demonstrated to Mughal chroniclers, news reporters, and spies who 
observed the Khalsa conquerors at a distance, by stamping mashwarat 
onto their coins. Indeed, a few years prior, Guru Gobind Singh himself 
severely criticized the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb when he rebuked 
him for acting in hastiness and for taking the advice of untrustworthy 
advisers (Fenech 2013, 46-47, 86-87). To avoid hastiness in political 
matters and to avoid listening to advice from untrustworthy advisers 
appear to be quite central and prominent instructions taught in the sto- 
ries of the Pakhbyan Charitar, Panchtantra, and Hitupdesha. 

While it is widely alleged that these coins originated within the Kha- 
\sa’s raj, Gurinder Singh Mann has conjectured that these political sym- 
bols might have been initially struck in the Anandpur raj of Guru Gob- 
ind Singh, to later resurface in the newly conquered territories of the 
Khalsa to demonstrate a continuity of rule (2008, 243, 250). More 
research is required to pursue this hypothesis, but, in light of the wider 
politicizing activities occurring in Anandpur, it is not unlikely that the 
Guru himself struck these coins in the Anandpur raj and that we ought 
to read the inscription not as a description of the capital of Mukhlispur 
but rather as a description of Anandpur: “Struck by the Khalsa of aus- 
picious fortune [at the] heart of the faith [at] the ornament [of the 
throne in} the city of the council. Year 3” (Toor 2018, 23). Instead of 
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the current dominant interpretation of Year 3 as 1713, if we surmise 
that the regnal year corresponds to three years after the inauguration of 
the Khalsa in the late 1690s, the coin’s origin would be closer to 1701 
or 1702 CE. 

Overall our examination of the limited primary sources at our dis- 
posal may indicate that the conquering Khalsa leadership were moti- 
vated by a political objective that embraced both militancy and territo- 
rial rule through the expression of degh and tegh. This was a political 
objective that had its origins in the Bachitar Natak Granth’s statement 
to protect saints and destroy enemies. Despite the contemporary mate- 
rial items and Mughal sources being quite limited in scope, they succeed 
in providing us fascinating insights and a framework to which we may 
understand the political objectives of the conquering Khalsa forces. 
These contours were later corroborated on and elaborated in much 
more detail in later Sikh narrative accounts. 


REMEMBERING THE EARLY KHALSA CONQUESTS 


Let us now turn to the later Sikh narratives to redress some of the gaps in 
the contemporary material items from the Khalsa conquests. Eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Sikh works narrate that the Khalsa leadership 
and Banda, at least initially, were guided and influenced by the teachings 
of the Guru Granth Sahib, the Dasam Granth Sahib, and the Anandpuri 
principle of political justice, a principle that is well elaborated on in the 
Prem Sumarag. Two precolonial accounts are of particular importance in 
shedding lights on the ideological and political ambitions of the conquer- 
ing Khalsa leaders: the Bansavalinama, from 1769, and the voluminous 
Panth Prakash, from the 1810s, which devotes more than 20 percent of 
its historical account to the Sikh conquests under the Khalsa leadership. 
The eleventh chapter of the Bansavalinama, being the earliest Sikh 
account of the Khalsa’s raj, narrates the conquest of Punjab by the Khalsa 
forces, and much of the chapter includes intriguing details on the political 
and social visions of the conquering forces. Similarly, the Panth Prakash 
provides information on administrative affairs and the methodologies by 
which the Khalsa forces aimed to acquire social and political legitimacy 
among newly conquered subjects. 

According to the Bansavalinama, Banda invoked the authority of 
Guru Granth Sabib on several occasions, and he frequently quoted 
from the Guru Granth Sahib and the Dasam Granth Sahib in his con- 
versations with local Sikh leaders, especially during instances where he 
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had to articulate Khalsa visions of just leadership that equated kingship 
with justice (P, Padam 2005, 199-200). Banda moreover advised his 
forces to, among other things, establish a raj based on dharam, to pro- 
rect the downtrodden, and destroy all enemies. Banda furthermore 
commanded the Khalsa forces to abide by truth and behave in a just 
manner toward the people of the newly conquered territories. Accord- 
ing to the Bansavalinama, Banda admonished his forces: 


He among you who does not abide by justice /niao] will go to hell. He 
among you who becomes a king /raja] shall implement justice. . . . If you call 
yourselves Sikhs of this Guru [Guru Granth Sahib], then do not commit acts 
of sin, nondharam, and injustice /a-niao]. (P. Padam 2005, 200) 


To some extent the eleventh chapter can be regarded as an exposition 
and discourse on niao, as it is a recurrent theme throughout. The 
Bansavalinama, moreover, provides information on the notion of judi- 
cial justice in the conquered territories, perhaps modeled on the ruling 
ethos of the Prem Sumarag, which states that the law applies equally to 
all citizens, including the ruling elites. For example, the Bansavalinama 
narrates that a civilian woman petitioned Banda and exclaimed that she 
had not experienced justice under certain oppressive Sikh officials who 
had killed her husband. Banda questioned the Sikh officials and, realiz- 
ing they were guilty of manslaughter, quoted a hymn from Guru Granth 
Sahib on the rulers’ duty to uphold justice, whereafter he ordered the 
execution of these officials because they had stepped outside the realms 
of justice. In this case Banda executed his coreligionists and equal stake- 
holders of power because they had oppressed the conquered subjects, 
whom we might assume, were Muslims. We may presume that the Kha- 
Isa leadership aimed to echo in spirit the verses of the Prem Sumarag 
that emphasize that the law applies equally for everyone, and that no 
one should be spared for punishment, even if they are the ruler’s own 
“son, father, brother, mother, wife, his prime minister or amongst his 
own government officials” (R. Singh 2000, 96). 

The available sources do not provide direct evidence that the Prem 
Sumarag possessed an instrumental role in the Khalsa’s raj, which lasted 
from 1710 to 1716. However, a manuscript of the Prem Sumarag was 
completed in 1707, which was a notable period between the destruction 
of the Anandpur raj in 1704 and the establishment of the Khalsa’s raj in 
1710 (Mann 2008, 275). This may indicate that some members of the 
Khalsa Sikh literati recognized its importance to Sikh life and continued 
to study this political book on governance and rule in a pivotal period 
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of transition. It is highly likely that Prem Sumarag manuscripts also 
exist from the time of the Khalsa’s raj and are yet to be discovered, 

As these precolonial accounts and material items exemplify, the con- 
quering Khalsa forces brought with them their own concepts of king- 
ship, and these appeared to have been related to and framed within 
Guru Gobind Singh’s political objective to spread dharam, protect 
saints, and destroy all enemies, root and branch (Bachitar Natak, fols, 
15§4b-55a). The meaning of mool (root) is not entirely clear from a 
reading of the Bachitar Natak itself. In a previous chapter, we employed 
the wider Chaubis Avatar as an exegesis to interpret the three dharamic 
objectives, and, similarly, we may turn toward the actions of the early 
Khalsa leadership to tease out suggestions on how the new leadership 
interpreted the Guru’s objectives and the mission they were commanded 
to fulfill, Accordingly, such an approach indicates that the interpreta- 
tion the Khalsa leadership adopted translated into a total uprooting of 
the enemy, which involved a complete dismantle and subversion of the 
Mughal Empire’s power structures. Such a radical understanding and 
interpretation of mool might be suggestive of the sheer force and brutal- 
ity by which the Khalsa leadership crippled and paralyzed the Mughal 
government in Punjab. In this regard Muzaffar Alam notes that “to the 
Sikhs, the Mughal state was the source of all tyranny, since the state not 
only had the largest share in the social surplus, but it also legitimized 
and sustained the existing power-structure in the locality” (2013, 138). 

Utilizing skills of diplomacy, the Khalsa leaders attempted to ally 
themselves with the far more resourced Rajasthani kings to uproot the 
Mughal structures thoroughly and permanently. In a letter that fell into 
Mughal hands, the Khalsa leaders advised King Sawai Jai Singh Il, the 
Rajput ruler of the kingdom of Amber, to join their rebellion, The Kha- 
lsa diplomats wrote, 


The Khalsa is on its march towards Lohgarh. Now it is the time for Raja 
[Sawai Jai Singh] to put the Mughals in trouble. It is high time to act upon 
the Dharam. Now the time of Mughal rule is over. (Dhillon 2016, 72; brack- 
ets in original) 


It is clear from our study so far that the Khalsa leadership’s objective 
encompassed more than a reform or adjustment of the Mughal Empire. 
An analysis of the contemporary documents and the trajectory of events 
in Punjab suggest that the conquering Khalsa forces considered the 
complete dismantling of the Mughal Empire as a dharamic duty and as 
an expression and manifestation of the Guru’s three political objectives. 
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These objectives, we may presume, were heavily discussed, contem- 
plated on, and developed further in the courts of Anandpur and 
Mukhlispur. 

While the political objectives of the conquering Khalsa forces were 
radical, the social methodologies employed appear to have been more 
lenient, with a great focus on providing security and social justice for 
the Punjabi subjects, who now experienced life under a Khalsa govern- 
ment. In his Panth Prakash, Rattan Singh Bhangu carefully describes 
the methodologies by which the conquering Khalsa forces sought to win 
over the civilian populations and establish political legitimacy for Kha- 
Isa rule (Kulwant Singh 2006). The Panth Prakash is the first Sikh 
account to provide a comprehensive and thorough narrative of the Kha- 
Isa leadership’s military and social methodologies to gain political legit- 
imacy for Khalsa rule. 

The Panth Prakash narrates that, as Khalsa forces made their way 
north toward Punjab, in village after village, armed Khalsa forces fre- 
quently distributed wealth to civilians as a sign of goodwill and political 
gesture (Kulwant Singh 2006, 203). From the distribution of wealth to 
villagers, it appears that the civilian populations, whose territories Kha- 
lsa forces marched through, recognized the ascending Khalsa Sikhs as a 
force for good rather than for plunder and loot. The frequent military 
successes against local opponents in various localities moreover pro- 
vided civilian spectators direct evidence that the Khalsa was a force to 
be reckoned with, one clearly grounded in a social, moral, and spiritual 
framework, as Bhangu carefully notes that the warriors recited Gurbani 
aloud (205). As numerous towns and villages submitted to the might of 
the moving Khalsa forces, the warriors theatrically exhibited further 
moralistic goodwill gestures to local villagers when they forgave and 
released prisoners of war while they trained and empowered indigenous 
villagers to resist and punish criminals in their locality (207). Bhangu’s 
objective here is clearly to narratively illustrate the Khalsa’s early 
attempts to signal the ascendance of a new order based on degh and 
tegh—protection of civilians and destruction of enemies. 

The mobile Khalsa forces experienced consistent military successes 
against smaller Mughal forces as they approached the heart of Punjab, 
and the Khalsa leaders increasingly began to involve themselves in the 
administrative affairs of local territories by prohibiting tax payments to 
the Mughal authorities. Tax collection was traditionally delegated to 
the Khatri merchants, who collected taxes on behalf of the Mughal 
authorities. Khalsa warriors arrested Khatri merchants, released them 
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as a sign of goodwill, and then demanded that all future tax income was 
to be relegated to the Khalsa leaders instead of the Mughals (Kulwant 
Singh 2006, 209). The Khalsa forces thereby preserved, but also sub- 
verted, Mughal infrastructure to the benefit of Sikhs and perhaps by 
doing so reflected the teachings of the Nar Narayan Avatar, which 
encourages the use of force and might to ensure that the world’s limited 
resources benefit the good over the evil. 

As mentioned previously, Guru Gobind Singh penned a series of 
authoritative letters to local leaders in Punjab that commanded them to 
join the Khalsa leadership in the objective to destroy the nobility of the 
Mughal Empire and the Rajput kingdoms. Banda and the Khalsa leader- 
ship furthermore penned letters of their own, addressed to influential Sikhs 
in Punjab, These letters have not survived, and we know of them only 
through Bhangu’s account, wherein he appears to paraphrase their con- 
tent. Remarkably, these letters contained teachings noted within the 
Anandpuri composition Gobind Gita. The Khalsa leadership’s letters 
stated that “anyone of you who fights and survives on the battlefield will 
participate in the raj, and whoever dies on the battlefield will be blessed in 
the afterlife,” which echoes the previously examined verses of the Gobind 
Gita that state a similar soteriological outlook (Kulwant Singh 2006, 213). 

Eventually, according to Bhangu, the Khalsa leadership succeeded in 
acquiring political legitimacy from large and influential networks in 
Punjab, as affluent Hindu and Sikh merchants financed their rebellion, 
Sikhs and Hindus who had previously served the Mughal court were 
forgiven, perhaps another indication of political goodwill, and then 
recruited into the new ascending Sikh administration in leading posi- 
tions. For researchers such incidents shed light on ways in which the 
conquering Khalsa forces had a practical demand for administrative 
and civic skills from previous civil servants of the Mughal court (Kul- 
want Singh 2006, 217). Ali Singh and Mali Singh, for instance, had 
previously served the Mughal governor Wazir Khan’s court, and, after 
the Khalsa conquests, they were reinstated to leading positions within 
the new Khalsa administration. 

The conquering Khalsa forces confined top political leadership posi- 
tions to themselves, but the existing bureaucracy appears to have been 
left intact in cases where the administrators swore loyalty to the Khal- 
sa’s cause. As such, it appears that civil servants who were willing to 
support or join the Khalsa cause were forgiven and restated in their 
former positions, while those who opposed the Khalsa cause were 
expelled or eliminated (Kulwant Singh 2006, 221). 
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Until this point, it is clear from Bhangu’s narrative that the Khalsa 
Sikhs had established de facto authority bordering raj activity within 
the Mughal Empire by the end of 1709. However, it must have func- 
tioned as a fairly disorganized, mobile, temporary, and decentralized 
parallel state structure, where the Khalsa leaders had symbolically sig- 
naled the ascendance of a rising order for the protection of civilians and 
the destruction of enemies. It is also clear from Bhangu’s account that 
the Khalsa, prior to the conquest of the wealthy province of Sirhind, 
had acquired political legitimacy for Sikh rule among a growing seg- 
ment of Punjab’s population. It had established local judicial courts to 
punish criminals, as well as established a financial influx through the 
existing Mughal tax infrastructure. However, despite this informal sys- 
tem of governance, the Khalsa Sikh leadership was yet to declare its 
formal independence of raj; this declaration was most likely uttered 
after the conquest of the large and wealthy Mughal province of Sirhind 
in May 1710. 


CONSOLIDATING KHALSA RULE OVER THE MUGHAL 
PROVINCE OF SIRHIND 


Prior to the conquest of Sirhind, Bhangu carefully notes that Baj Singh 
and Sham Singh from the Khalsa leadership provided crucial military 
guidance to Banda, and this guidance subsequently resulted in military 
successes and the formal declaration of the Khalsa’s raj in 1710 (Kul- 
want Singh 2006, 241). Here Bhangu clearly attempts to underscore the 
collective responsibility of the leadership in the establishment of the 
Khalsa’s raj. After the swift and surprising conquest of the Mughal 
province of Sirhind, Baj Singh was nominated as its new finance minis- 
ter (divan) and later governor (nawab). Baj Singh’s two brothers were 
granted security and police responsibilities in the conquered province, 
while Ali Singh, with his previous knowledge on Mughal bureaucracy, 
was granted the task to collect taxes from the merchants and civilians 
(245). It appears that many Muslim officials were ousted from their 
administrative posts and replaced by new Hindu officials. The poetic 
intention here is to illustrate a complete subversion of the political order 
of the day, perhaps with many of the new Hindu officials being non- 
Khatris of lower-caste backgrounds and thereby unfamiliar with admin- 
istration and rule (247).!! 

With such wholesale subversion of power, Sikh and Mughal accounts 
both describe massacres committed against Muslim civilians and 
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general oppression and humiliation as a frequent occurrence (Kulwant 
Singh 2006, 251). Indeed, the Khalsa uprising attracted individuals of 
various caste and religious backgrounds, including several thousand 
Muslims, who offered to join the ranks of the victorious Khalsa forces, 
In some cases this uncontrolled influx of new recruits led to major 
ageressions toward the civilian population and Muslim architecture, It 
is clear from Mughal and Sikh sources that the rapid and sudden break- 
down of existing power structures led to temporary anarchy, and these 
atrocities particularly targeted the Muslim population. It is very plausi- 
ble that many Sikhs and Hindus saw the occasion fit to settle old scores 
of oppressions and injustice, while there were most likely also local Sikh 
leaders who encouraged and supported such atrocities that targeted 
official and civilian Muslims. After the territories were militarily con- 
solidated, the new Khalsa leaders, such as Fateh Singh from Guru Gob- 
ind Singh’s designated Khalsa leadership, began to reorganize the terri- 
tories and divide them into new subdivisions and units (253). Here it is 
significant to note that the topic of dividing territories into smaller units 
is a central topic that is elaborated on in the Prem Sumarag. 

Khalsa officials began to demand taxes and revenues from neighbor- 
ing Mughal territories, which was a clear indication that the early lead- 
ers had expansionist ambitions, not unlike the raids we hear about in 
the Gursobha. Tax payments to the Mughals were prevented and abol- 
ished in neighboring territories, and the Khalsa calculated new tax rates 
to their own benefit, which is another topic elaborated on in the Prem 
Sumarag. Overall the Khalsa forces offered Mughal administrators in 
neighboring territories safety and protection from raids if they submit- 
ted politically to the might of the Khalsa; this appears to be a political 
and expansionist model that most likely inspired the rakhi (protection) 
system of tribute of the later Khalsa generations (Kulwant Singh 2006, 
255). Many ethnic communities, such as Afghan Pashtuns, came under 
Sikh rule, while certain public religious limitations were instated, the 
most controversial being the ban on the public call to Muslim prayer. 
The underlying reason was perhaps that the majority Muslim popula- 
tion had to be subjugated and recognize Sikh power and hegemony 
after five hundred years of consistent Muslim rule in Punjab. 

Throughout his extensive narrative of conquest and consolidation of 
power, Rattan Singh Bhangu is conscious to maintain a qualitative differ- 
ence between criminal warlords and the politically driven and proactive 
Khalsa, who fought for an ideological cause with their own ideas of rule, 
society, and social order, Throughout his account the actions of the Kha- 
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Isa forces are narratively presented as a concrete attempt to manifest the 
order of degh and tegh, Bhangu’s account is significant for researchers of 
early Khalsa sovereignty, as his narrative complements the primary 
material sources from the time of the Khalsa conquests. His account 
thoroughly elaborates on the political and ideological frameworks 
through which the Khalsa leadership aimed to acquire political legiti- 
macy in the conquered and consolidated territories. To some degree it 
can be argued that the Panth Prakash is to be approached as a narrative 
exegesis on the notion of the degh and tegh that featured on Banda’s seal. 

Contemporary sources from the Rajasthani archives shed further 
light on the diplomatic activities of the Khalsa leadership. In these 
Rajasthani documents, authored by Rajput emissaries at the Mughal 
court, we witness various attempts of the Sikh leaders in forging 
Khalsa-Rajput alliances against the Mughals, and the names of various 
Khalsa emissaries are mentioned, such as Kharag Singh, Jai Singh, 
Bakhat Singh, Bhagwant Singh, and Kaur Singh. As mentioned earlier, 
Guru Gobind Singh singled out the latter two in the designation of the 
new Khalsa leadership, as they were both present with him in the Dec- 
can south (Dhillon 2016, 71). 

Methodologically, notes Muzaffar Alam, the Khalsa forces did not 
target only the Mughal administration in Punjab but also “the benefici- 
aries of the existing power structure.” This particularly refers to the 
wealthy urban classes such as the Rajputs, Rangars, and landowners, 
~ who held high positions of power and prestige in the Mughal system 
due to their moral and financial support of the Mughals. Such support 
from the beneficiaries of Mughal rule translated directly into legitimacy 
of Mughal rule. Hence the Rajputs, Rangars, and landowners consti- 
tuted the soo! of the Mughal Empire, a mool that was equally to be 
uprooted unless they swore loyalty to the Khalsa cause. Many merchant 
communities supported the Mughals financially and thereby constituted 
its foundation, but many other landowners and merchants in Punjab 
and the Himalayan foothills also supported the Khalsa rebellion with 
weapons, horses, and food, with which it was able to sustain itself for 
60 long (2013, 147). 

The sheer amount of violence perpetrated by the Khalsa forces had 
several implications of a social and political nature. First, it armed the 
Khalsa with political confidence that victory over the formidable Mughal 
Empire was possible and that the raj promised by the Guru was indeed 
a tangible vision. Second, it attracted new converts to the Sikh faith 
who, intoxicated by the Khalsa successes, regarded Sikhi as a vigorous 
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and potent faith that could easily establish a new political order. Indeed, 
within a mere month after the fall of Sirhind, the Mughal news reporter 
Amin Ud Daulah noted that “the authority of that deluded sect... had 
reached such extremes that many Hindus and Muhammedans adopted 
their faith and ritual,” while several thousand Muslims joined the Kha- 
lsa armies in the subsequent months (B. Singh 2005, 26). Third, it alien- 
ated and repelled large segments of society from the Khalsa cause, espe- 
cially the urban and trading communities of northern India, many of 
whom already adhered to the Sikh faith (Alam 2013, 151). 

These alienations accelerated the Khalsa/Khatri divisions already 
experienced within the Sikh community since the inauguration of the 
Khalsa order one decade earlier. The Khatri community held high posi- 
tions of authority within the Mughal framework and administration 
due to their vast trading networks and tradition of high education, As 
the Khalsa rebellion targeted not merely the Mughal rulers but also the 
beneficiaries of Mughal rule, it naturally meant that the Khatri commu- 
nity had greater economic and political interests at stake and, by exten- 
sion, extensive resources to disband in case of permanent Khalsa victory 
(Alam 2013, 152). While the Panth Prakash states that many Khatris 
continued their administrative employment under the Khalsa’s raj, it is 
evident from Mughal sources that many Khatris preferred a return to 
the Mughal order so that their former economic positions and status 
would remain intact. The economic successes of the trading communi- 
ties had-resulted in greater taxation prospects and revenues for the 
Mughal Empire since the days of Akbar, which increased the Khalsa 
resentment toward the Khatri communities. In some cases it even led to 
the violent demolition of trade markets, goods, and routes (153). The 
targeting of the beneficiaries of the Mughal state naturally led to an 
alienation of key stakeholders in society and, we can presume, the Kha- 
lsa leadership thought it was necessary to undermine the influence of 
the Khatri merchants to comprehensively demolish all traces of Mughal 
power in Punjab. 

It is very tempting to equate and identify the teachings of the arche- 
type Parsuram Avatar within the actions of the conquering Khalsa 
forces. The sheer breath of violence and the disruption of the existing 
orders caused by the Khalsa conquests is remarkably similar to Par- 
suram’s revengeful destruction of the Kshatriya kingdoms, who were 
likewise eliminated due to their own oppressive conduct. Kesar Singh 
Chibbar, in 1769, appears to have equated Banda with figures like Par 
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suram, as he grants him the title and epithet “eternally victorious [chir- 
init)” in the sections that narrate Banda’s execution (P. Padam 1976, 
202-3). Moreover, Chibbar repeatedly refers to revenge and vengeance 
as motivations behind Banda’s actions (197-98).'? It is furthermore 
tempting to recall the proximity of Parsuram, Brahma, and Guru Nanak 
in the Bachitar Natak Granth, as the sequence of Chaubis Avatar nar- 
rates that devastated societies, after the collapse of a political order, 
ought to be rebuilt by the promotion of dharam, panth, virtuous actions, 
and the eradication of vice. In this sense Chibbar’s focus on Guru Nan- 
ak’s niao after the establishment of the Khalsa’s raj in the conquered 
territories may be read to support such reading. 


DIFFERENT STRATEGIES, DIFFERENT OUTCOMES 


In late 1715 the Mughals besieged Banda and his loyal core of gover- 
nors and warriors. They were subsequently brought to Delhi, where the 
Mughals paraded them in the streets as a humiliation and public deter- 
rence to other potential rebels. The humiliation was followed by starva- 
tion, a month of severe torture, and brutal executions of the hundreds 
of Khalsa prisoners in 1716. The collapse of the Khalsa’s raj in 1716 
was as rapid as its rise in 1710. The Khalsa leadership’s methodology of 
rapid progress and radical change resulted in the wholesale destruction 
of existing power structures throughout all levels. 

This radical methodology appears to have been balanced and moder- 
ated by the later Khalsa rulers of the Misl period after 1765, which I 
examine in the next chapter. These rulers and kings primarily targeted 
the top political levels of the Afghan and Mughal administrations and 
then incorporated the resources and skills of the lower beneficiaries into 
their own civil administrations and bureaucracies. This approach 
granted the Mis] rulers a different kind of legitimacy among the affluent 
key stakeholders of Punjab, who then had little economic and political 
interests at stake in the transition of power from Mughal and Afghan 
rule to Khalsa rule. The Misl rulers’ doctrine of slow progress and radi- 
cal change may reflect political teachings extracted from the Anandpuri 
compositions of Hitupdesha, Panchtantra, Pakhyan Charitar, Prem 
Sumarag, Shahnama, and Zafarnama, which warn against acts of haste 
in all matters political. The Khalsa leadership of Banda’s era appears to 
have been informed by other Anandpuri compositions, perhaps the 
Chaubis Avatar, with a special focus on the archetype of Parsuram. 
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Moreover, the Khalsa leaders’ severe and fierce actions in the conquest 
of Punjab align well with the apocryphal compositions composed after 
the inauguration of the Khalsa, such as Uggardanti, which carries 4 
ferocious outlook on the Mughal Empire of the day. 

The Khalsa leadership of Banda’s era and the Khalsa leadership of 
the later Misl period both aimed to manifest Guru Gobind Singh’s 
objective to protect saints and destroy enemies, even though their meth- 
odology differed in degree. The eighteenth-century Khalsa warriors did 
not have a uniform methodology to adopt in their pursuit and imple- 
mentation of raj. The methodological differences reflect the wider teach- 
ing outputs of the Anandpuri literature, whose teachings were to be 
extracted by the literati, camp ideologues, and army officers with the 
aim to translate them into useful strategies of benefit in the real world. 

As mentioned previously, the vast body of knowledge studied in 
Anandpur originated in different millennia and empires and addressed 
different contextual needs. While some Anandpuri compositions advo- 
cate military rebellion against an oppressive government, other compo- 
sitions, such as Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, connected with 
the ancient Maurya Empire, advocate migration to other countries for 
those living under an oppressive or inefficient government (fol. 2b). Still 
other compositions, such as the Chaubis Avatar, through the archetype 
of Bavan Avatar, teach the use of guile to outwit an enemy and thereby 
avoid greater military confrontations. The vast teaching outputs of 
Anandpur are therefore to be regarded as one grand toolbox of con- 
tinuous contemplation on diverse political topics, where each composi- 
tion provides a unique viewpoint and solution to problems relevant to 
rulers and people in power. 

The reestablished Sikh raj under the Khalsa leadership was short- 
lived, and at present it is unclear how strong and established an admin- 
istration they effectively managed to implement. The early Khalsa Sikhs 
who were contemporaries of Guru Gobind Singh and had most likely 
received his political education directly or indirectly through the rahit 
managed to confront existing elites and powerholders, conquer territo- 
ries, dismantle existing power structures, nominate their own political 
officeholders, establish their own currency and a somewhat functioning 
fiscal system, implement a new calendar and official seals, and engage in 
diplomatic relations with Rajput kings on the Indian subcontinent. Ata 
surface level, the Khalsa’s raj was a well-functioning kingdom that had 
all political structures in place, and the example of the early Khalsa was 
to become a blueprint for the later Sikh kingdoms and empire. The 
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Khalsa had proven to the nobility and establishment that they had the 
strength to conquer territories within the heart of the Indo-Islamic 
world and that the Khalsa Panth was a political force to be reckoned 
with. And thus, as Bhagat Singh has noted, the Khalsa leadership and 
~ Banda “shook one of the mightiest empires in the world to its very 
foundations with such terrible violence that it was never to reestablish 
its authority as firmly as before” (2005, 21). 


CHAPTER 12 


Punjab under the Rule of Khalsa 
Rajas (1765-1799) 


The final major battle between the rebellious Khalsa forces and the 
imperial army of the Afghan emperor Ahmad Shah Durrani (r. 1747- 
72) took place in Amritsar in 1764. In the preceding two decades, suc- 
cessive Maratha, Persian, and Afghan invasions had crippled the 
Mughal Empire, resulting in the Punjab region becoming a contested 
site for Afghans, Mughals, Khalsa Sikhs, and other warrior groups 
alike. As such, eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs had firmly evolved into 
an ideological position where they identified themselves as contenders 
for power over Punjab in fierce competition with these imperial powers. 

The final battle between the Afghans and Sikhs was bloody, and there 
were great losses on both sides. At length neither of the armies were 
inclined to continue the war, and so the Khalsa generals let the Afghans 
retire during the night and march back to the Afghan Empire. Afterward 
both armies laid claim to victory; Emperor Durrani claimed himself vic- 
tor, as he was able to march out of Punjab unmolested, while the Khalsa 
generals claimed victory for having expelled Durrani from the Punjab, 
never again letting his forces enter Lahore (Browne 1788, 26). 

As the Afghan forces began their retreat from Punjab that year, Khalsa 
Sikhs were yet again in a position to rule the land of their ancestors, where 
its population now witnessed a new chapter of Punjab history. The Kha- 
Isa had effectively abolished five centuries of Muslim rule over the Punjab 
and now comprised its new rulers and nobility. Ruling over millions of 
people in a vast territory that stretched from Attock near Peshawar in the 
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west to Karnal near Delhi in the east, a distance of some 450 miles, the 
Khalsa Sikh leaders began to rebuild the territories devastated by succes- 
sive Persian and Afghan invasions. For the next eighty-four years, a long 
range of Sikh rajas (kings) and maharajas (emperors) engaged in govern- 
ance, administration, and urban planning, which resulted in a framework 
of political stability that provided Punjabi traders, artists, scholars, and 
the general populace the right conditions to flourish. 

The eighteenth century in Indian historiography is generally studied 
as a century of Mughal imperial decline caused by internal fragmenta- 
tion at the center, claims of independence from its provinces, and exter- 
nal invasions from Persian and Afghan armies (Alam 2013). Yet, from 
the Sikh perspective, the century marks one of rapid ascent and political 
success. Indeed, eighteenth-century Sikh history can in many regards be 
approached as a testament to the remarkable success of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s political edification of his followers, and, from the regional per- 
spective of the Sikh minority, the century is but a tale of one bloody, 
arduous, and successful quest for raj. 

This chapter examines Sikh political sovereignty in the expression of 
the Khalsa Misl Raj, which was officially declared in 1765 by trium- 
phant Khalsa Sikh warriors, who struck unique coinage to manifest 
their political capital and claims to sovereignty in the Indo-Islamic 
world.’ These warriors were the children and grandchildren of the men 
who had devotedly served Guru Gobind Singh in the Anandpur raj or 
fought ferociously to establish the Khalsa’s raj a few years later. As the 
third expression of Sikh raj, the Khalsa Misl Raj differed in conception 
from the previous two expressions, as it essentially comprised an overall 
commonwealth of several independent Sikh rajas who governed in the 
name of the Khalsa. As such, the Khalsa Misl Raj is to be regarded as a 
fraternity of several independent kingdoms that dotted the landscape of 
Punjab in the late eighteenth century. This is an intriguing period of 
Sikh history that, unlike the earlier expressions of Sikh raj, can be 
researched through a vast range of diverse sources, which include the 
accounts of European travelers, explorers, soldiers, and officials who 
visited the Sikh kingdoms at the height of their political powers. This 
chapter differs significantly from previous chapters, which have prima- 
rily been based on textual analysis of Sikh scripture and literature. This 
chapter instead employs a less detailed and far more explorative 
approach to examine how new Sikh elites and European observers 
experienced Khalsa rule as they governed, lived under, traveled in, or 
met with Sikhs in the late eighteenth-century kingdoms.” 
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This political sovereignty can in many regards be approached as the 
fruit of Guru Gobind Singh’s political education of his followers seven 
decades earlier. This, however, does not imply that there is a direct and 
one-to-one linear alignment between the concrete literary outputs of 
Anandpur and the concrete methods of governance employed by the 
Khalsa rajas. There were similarities but also differences. What we 
observe in the following exploration, however, is that the ideas and 
objectives championed by the Guru in Anandpur eventually manifested 
in concrete territorial expressions of political sovereignty in conquered 
territories. The rajniti teachings from Anandpur that eventually embed- 
ded itself onto the culture of Khalsa Sikhs through their code of conduct 
expressed itself in diverse ways, enhanced and enriched by a range of 
other socioeconomic influences, three generations later. This was a time 
when Khalsa Sikhs, who grew up and were socialized into such cultural 
norms of martial valor and sovereignty, eventually established their 
own independent dominions in Punjab, 

The following exploration primarily focuses on the period 1765 to 
1799. These decades are often referred to as the Misl period, which 
preceded the Sikh Empire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors, 
whose expansive reigns lasted from 1799 to 1849, followed by annexa- 
tion to the British Empire after two devastating Anglo-Sikh wars. Popu- 
lar tradition often limits the Misl period to a mere precursor to the later 
empire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, a parenthesis in Sikh history often 
portrayed or understood as a form of prolonged civil war in Punjab. 
While the outlook on the Misl period is often narrowed to their habit- 
ual infighting among themselves and external military raids, contempo- 
rary sources indicate that the new Sikh elites identified themselves as 
rulers and emerging kings of the land rather than mere warlords. 

Indeed, despite modern misrepresentations of the Misl rulers as war- 
rior leaders who are solely referred to as misldars (confederate leaders) 
and sardars (tribal or military leaders), the semantics employed in pre- 
colonial Sikh works also align them with terminology connected with 
kingship once they had acquired territories (raja, sultan, badshah, etc.) 
In this regard it is crucial to remember that Maharaja Ranjit Singh him- 
self was a third-generation ruler and thereby not the first Sikh ruler. The 
maharaja inherited political traditions, territories, and structures that 
had been constantly evolving for more than thirty-four years prior to 
his entry to the Lahore fort in 1799, where most authors of Sikh history 
begin their narration of Sikh rule of the Punjab. 
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By 1799, the year that generally marks the beginning of the Sikh 
Empire under Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s authority, successive Khalsa 
rajas and rulers had already governed and ruled over millions of people 
in a territory that stretched 450 miles, bordering and protecting it 
against some of the greatest empires of the time. The Khalsa Misl Raj 
forged diplomatic ties with foreign powers, constructed cities, boosted 
international trade, and dramatically advanced Sikh institutions that 
eventually blossomed into an aesthetic culture of learning, literature, 
arts, and architecture that still define Sikhs and Sikh culture today. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY KHALSA POLITICAL 
FORMATIONS 


The fall of the Khalsa’s raj in 1716 and the horrific executions of Banda 
and his loyal following of governors and warriors caused a severe blow 
to the Khalsa movement. In the following years, Sikhs were persecuted 
by the authorities on the basis of imperial orders, and they subsequently 
went into hiding, reorganized, and continued to fight Mughal authori- 
ties, using guerrilla tactics of plunder, sporadic rebellion, and retreat 
into the unknown. It was during these years that some of the surviving 
Khalsa veterans regrouped and initiated the military formations that 
later became known as the Misls (Grewal 1996, 75), The Mughals had 
most likely assumed that the Khalsa movement and its political ambi- 

’ tions would wither with the gruesome public executions of its primary 
leadership, not fathoming that the Khalsa’s aspirations for rule and 
rebellion had much deeper roots, going back to the Anandpur court of 
Guru Gobind Singh. The Khalsa warriors’ quest for raj had ideological 
roots and was therefore not dependent on any aspirational individual, 
which may explain why they continued to fight and struggle despite 
severe losses in leadership. The Khalsa’s powerful vision of political 
sovereignty outlived its individual leaders who died on the battlefields, 
only to be replaced by new and far more powerful leaders, 

Historians know but little of the period from the execution of Banda 
and his loyal followers in 1716 to the 1750s. However, though the Kha- 
lsa Sikh warriors had now lost their raj for the second time, their rebel- 
lious spirit was clearly not defeated, and they kept alive the Guru’s 
promise of one day ruling a powerful raj in the midst of the Indo-Islamic 
world, For this reason it is significant to note that Mughal documents 
from 1717 onward refer to Khalsa Sikhs as Mufsid, a term that denotes 
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people engaged in seditious activities against the state. In the early 
1720s, writes the Mughal historian Muzaffar Alam, the underground 
Khalsa Sikhs managed to increase in strength and resources such that. 
they were now in a position to attack contingents of Mughal officials 
and detachments, while they spent their time in retreat to reorganize 
and maintain unity within their ranks (2013, 179). Evidently, the vio- 
lent persecution and horrific executions of their leaders in broad day- 
light did not deter the wider Khalsa movement from their ongoing pur- 
suit for raj and kingship. 

The manuscript record of the period may shed light on the ideas and 
ambitions pursued by the seditious Khalsa Sikhs, as prominent Anand- 
puri compositions on rajniti continued to be copied and, we may sur- 
mise, studied while Sikhs were in hiding. Scholars have registered a 
manuscript of the Nasihatnama, from 1718 to 1719, which encourages 
rebellion against the Mughal authorities and triumphantly prophesizes 
the emergence of a raj ruled by the Khalsa, and scholars have moreover 
registered a manuscript copy from 1718 of the Prem Sumarag, which 
outlines the formation of a raj based on niao. The Sikh manuscript 
record from this period indicates that the time spent in hiding was uti- 
lized on educational activities through Anandpur’s storytelling litera- 
ture, which teaches rajniti, political agency, and statesmanship to aspir- 
ing rulers. In 1722 Sikhs commissioned a manuscript of the Anandpuri 
court poet Lakhan Rai’s Hitupdesha, and within a year an intriguing 
manuscript of the Pakhyan Charitar was completed, known as Tarkash 
Ki Pothi—the “Quiver Manuscript” (P. Padam 1976, 94; Singh and 
Mann 2015, 54). This manuscript was produced for easy travel and 
transportation and fits into a quiver, which implies that it was made for 
Sikh warriors or Sikhs in hiding. 

The commissioning of these prominent four political books and doc- 
uments during the span of a few years provides us with an interesting 
window into how marginalized and persecuted Mufsid Sikhs still com- 
missioned, copied, and studied political manuals that inspired and 
taught Khalsa warriors how to rebel, govern, and rule territories. While 
Khalsa warriors were engaged in seditious guerrilla activities, the Guru's 
widow, Mata Sahib Deva, who was one of the most prominent and 
central Khalsa leaders of the time, issued a hukamnama in 1726, 
wherein she stated that the eternal Guru would grant Sikhs the rule of 
the “degh, tegh, fateh” (cauldron, sword, victory), thereby champion- 
ing the Khalsa with vital moral support during their underground sedi- 
tious activities (Ganda Singh 1999a, 210). 
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During these chaotic decades, however, ideological tensions arose 
among the Khalsa Sikhs. Did political sovereignty belong to specific 
skilled individuals ruling on behalf of the Khalsa or was political sover- 
eignty a collective good belonging to all members of the Khalsa move- 
ment, poetically expressed by later Khalsa chroniclers as “a king in 
every saddle”? (Dhillon 2004, 33). The wider literary outputs of Anand- 
pur promoted classical elitist kingship. However, Guru Gobind Singh’s 
inauguration of the Khalsa in the last decade of his life had catapulted 
devout lower-caste Sikhs, without any previous experience of authority, 
into leading positions of power within the community. Did the Guru 
also envision each of these Khalsa Sikhs to carve out their own domin- 
ions, or were they desired to unite under the banner of specific skilled 
individuals who ruled on their behalf? Unfortunately, the contemporary 
sources of Anandpur do not provide a clear answer to these questions, 
and most interpretations, which can be found to favor each position, 
rely on late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century sources. 

Indeed, ever since the days of Guru Nanak, the Sikh community had 
been remarkably centralized, often with the reigning Guru as the pri- 
mary actor in leading the Sikh movement forward. After Guru Gobind 
Singh’s abolition of individual guruship in 1708 and his inauguration of 
the Khalsa movement, who were collectively elevated to guruship, con- 
crete power slowly but increasingly began to disperse and decentralize 
over to a long range of individual actors. Overall two parallel develop- 
ments took place wherein, on the one hand, collective institutional 
mechanisms developed to cater for a community-centric perspective, 
while, on the other hand, skilled individual Khalsa Sikhs aimed to secure 
their own dominions, which generated a long range of powerful Sikh 
leaders, none of whom could claim to be the primary leader of the Sikh 
community. 

This was particularly the case after the fall of the Khalsa’s raj in 
1716, wherein it is difficult to identify a primary leader of the Sikhs with 
certainty, though Mata Jito and Mata Sahib Deva appear to have com- 
manded quite prominent and central roles in spearheading the Khalsa 
movement forward. During this period and onward, as Khalsa Sikhs 
continued to study rajniti literature and develop social skills of defiance 
and aggressiveness through rahit, the organizational structure of the 
Guru Khalsa Panth continued to develop, as more Khalsa Sikhs replaced 
the masands and thereby acquired prominent leadership positions 
within the community’s infrastructure. This caused disagreements and 
tensions between Sikhs on whether leadership and political sovereignty 
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was a collective good, or if it belonged to a core group of skilled indi- 
viduals. It is evident from later literature and chroniclers that the lower- 
caste Khalsa Sikhs had to navigate and find their role within the Indo- 
Islamic arena of power and governance that traditionally placed a single 
upper-class individual as a prime ruler. 

Khalsa Sikhs had to develop new strategies, narratives, institutions, 
and ceremonies to cater for a new political reality that increasingly aimed 
to situate the collective Khalsa at the center stage of power. In the eight- 
eenth-century Sikh world, this resulted in many commonly known polit- 
ical constructions that became prominent features in the Khalsa’s rise to 
sovereignty, such as dal Khalsa (the collective army of the combined 
Khalsa Sikh forces), mis! (divisions of the dal Khalsa into smaller mili- 
tary units responsible for maintaining their own conquered territories), 
rakhi (the demand of tribute and protection money in external territories 
conquered by the Khalsa), Sarbat Khalsa (annual strategical meetings 
held by leading members of the Khalsa Panth across mis/ divisions), and 
gurmatta (sacred collective decision making in the name of the Guru). 
None of these concepts feature in the works of the Guru or his poets, so 
they must be regarded as later Khalsa innovations that developed during 
the course of the eighteenth century. However, they have their origins in 
the formidable political culture developed, fostered, and nurtured by the 
Guru and his Sikhs in and around the Anandpur court.‘ 

The contention between the collective Khalsa and the personal aspi- 
rations of individual Sikh rulers became a prominent conflict in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as more and more Sikhs rose to 
kingship and established themselves as rajas with hereditary succession 
lines. With the Guru’s inauguration of the Khalsa and the subsequent 
catapulting of lower-caste Khalsa Sikhs into leading positions of power, 
on the one hand, and the vast heritage of Anandpuri rajniti composi- 
tions on strategies of elitist kingship, on the other hand, both strands of 
the Khalsa had textual and historical evidence to buttress their particu- 
lar interpretation of political sovereignty. 

Eventually, the positions favoring monarchial institutions found 
sway over the Sikh community through a middle path, wherein a core 
of individual lower-caste Khalsa Sikhs ruled supreme over territories on 
behalf of the Khalsa. The community was sovereign, but concrete gov- 
ernance was invested in a core of skilled individuals who ruled on their 
behalf, By 1780 the Punjab landscape was dotted with Khalsa king- 
doms, each of which sought to develop and evolve their own political 
traditions and dynasties but, collectively, ruled under the banner of the 
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Khalsa, who were mandated by the Guru to protect saints and destroy 
enemies. 


ESTABLISHING SIKH RULE OVER PUNJAB 


The establishment of the Khalsa Misl Raj was a gradual process, and 
historians therefore struggle to determine the exact year of its establish- 
ment. To some extent it can be argued that the setting of a fixed date 
such as 1765 is fairly arbitrary. Contemporary documents and later 
nineteenth-century court chronicles, such as the Umdat Ut-Tawarikh 
and Khalsanama, refer to the occupation of territories as early as the 
1730s under Alha Singh and the 1750s by a host of Khalsa warriors 
(Dhavan 2011, 99; Malhotra 2016, 40). A series of extant political doc- 
uments issued by early Khalsa warriors such as Jai Singh Kanhaiya, 
Charhat Singh, Hakumat Singh, Hari Singh, and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
contain seals that carries the dates of 1750, 1752, and 1753, respec- 
tively. In these orders issued to local officials, we encounter six Khalsa 
leaders who declare political statements as they extend their financial 
patronage to non-Sikh community institutions in their territories. Con- 
temporary sources moreover state that some of these Sikh leaders began 
to mint coins in the late 1750s to assert their own authority over former 
Afghan territories. These intriguing documents evidently illustrate that, 
by the early 1750s, many Khalsa Sikhs had begun to carve out small 
territories and behave as leaders in matters of governance and political 
authority (Goswamy and Grewal 1969; Browne 1788, vi). Some of 
these early leaders ruled in the name of the Khalsa, while others, such as 
Alha Singh, ruled as a vassal under the Mughals and later the Afghans. 

Following the repeated Afghan incursions into Mughal territories in 
the 1750s, many of the great cities of Punjab became contested sites 
between Mughals, Afghans, and Khalsa Sikhs. In 1764 Khalsa forces 
conquered the great, wealthy Mughal city of Sirhind, shortly followed 
by the conquest of the wealthy Afghan city of Lahore in 1765. With 
these great cities under Sikh jurisdiction, most historians identify 1765 
as the basis for the formal reestablishment of the Sikh raj. Indeed, by 
1765 Khalsa leaders had conquered or subjugated most territories 
between the Yamuna and Indus Rivers and declared their formal inde- 
pendence by the striking of Sikh currency. The territories under Sikh 
rule roughly spanned the geography between Delhi and Peshawar, 
which encompass the modern-day states of Pakistani Punjab, Indian 
Punjab, Himachal Pardesh, Haryana, and Jammu. 
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The western Sikh territories between the Indus and Satluj Rivers 
were wrested from the Afghan Empire, while the eastern Sikh territories 
between the Satluj and Yamuna Rivers were in most parts wrested from 
the Mughal Empire. According to European travelers of the time, the 
territories conquered by the Khalsa Sikhs had been among the two 
Muslim empires’ most prized and wealthy provinces (Browne 1788, xi). 
According to the Swiss adventurer, art collector, and military engineer 
Antoine-Louis Henri de Polier, who wrote in the 1770s, 


The Siques possess an immediate tract of country, the whole soubah [prov- 
ince] of Lahore, the greatest part of that of Multan and part of that of Delhi, 
including all the country called Panjab. They also carry their excursions 
through every part of the last soubah, and through part of that of Agra. 
Their own immediate possessions are exceedingly well cultivated, populous 
and rich; the revenues in general taken in kind throughout and not in money, 
which is very favorable to the tiller. In short, few countries can vie with 
theirs, particularly in this part of India (Ganda Singh 1962, 51). 


While the western territories were independent from 1765 to 1849, the 
eastern territories belonging to the Phulkian Misl are to be seen as semi- 
independent, as they were nominally, though not de facto, under Afghan 
vassalage from 1762 to 1808 and then subsequent British protection 
from 1808 to 1947, thereby shedding light on additional expressions 
and interpretations of Sikh sovereignty. 

The Khalsa Misl Raj was a peculiar political conception that was 
made up of the sum of all individual Khalsa rajas and kingdoms. As 
such, the Khalsa Misl Raj was not a centralized institution nor govern- 
ment, and each individual Khalsa raja was sovereign and independent 
in his own territorial dominion, often self-identified in the extant official 
Persian letters as “the government of the Khalsa [aml-i-Khalsajio],” 
while other letters continue Mughal epithets such as Sarkar-i-Muw’alla 
(Goswamy and Grewal 1969, 34-35, 44, 220). The territories under 
this combined raj were generally referred to by Sikhs as the Khalsa Ji 
and subdivided among a wide range of sovereigns who ruled under the 
same name (Ustat Sri Amritsar Ji Ki, fol. 11a). These territories were 
nominally and partially instructed by their foremost leader and raja, 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (Browne 1788, vi). 

While the Sikh rulers governed independently within their own ter- 
ritorial borders, externally they often combined their forces, and many 
political treaties with foreign powers were therefore conducted in the 
name of the Khalsa Ji rather than in the name of the individual rulet. 
They met regularly through gurmatta meetings that centered mostly on 
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matters beyond individual administration and responsibility, such as 
political alliances with external powers, excursions into enemy terri- 
tory, or defense against foreign aggression (Browne 1788, vi). Similar to 
the raj of their predecessors, the individual Sikh rajas struck coins in the 
name of the Gurus and thereby professed their allegiance to the Khalsa, 
while such coins simultaneously asserted their individual sovereignty as 
independent rulers under the wider Khalsa Misl Raj framework (Sach- 
deva 1993, 102). European observers noted this common thread that 
combined the individual Khalsa dominions and therefore regarded the 
Punjab as a “theocratic confederate feudalism,” with the mystical Kha- 
Isa being center to all developments (85-86). 

While the different rajas acted independently within their -own 
dominions, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (1718-83) appears to have been 
regarded as a first among equals, the foremost leader of the Khalsa 
Panth. Rattan Singh Bhangu, Ram Sukh Rao, and Sohan Lal Suri, the 
later nineteenth-century court chroniclers of the Ahluwalia and Sukar- 
chakya Misls, describe Jassa Singh Ahluwalia as the supreme political 
leader of the Sikhs, employing regal terminology such as mabaraja, 
panth patshah, panth ke malik, and sarkar Khalsa, and he was regarded 
as an influential adviser respected by the other Khalsa rajas (J. Kaur 
1980, 40; Grewal 1996, 98). Such terminology is crucial to emphasize 
because the aforementioned authors represented different courts and 
ideological standpoints yet are unanimous in identifying Jassa Singh as 
the prime leader during this period. Being the primary Sikh leader, he 
had a pivotal role in the political, military, and administrative develop- 
ments of Sikh power until his death in 1783. 

Jassa Singh established his capital in the city of Fatehabad, and his 
court and administration were similar to those of other great kings of 
India. As the political leader of the Sikh community, he used his influ- 
ence to transcend the established territorial borders of the various Sikh 
kingdoms, and, according to Ram Sukh Rao, he solely directed the divi- 
sion of the grand city of Lahore by dividing it between three other Kha- 
Isa rajas in 1765 (J. Kaur 1980, 40). The other rajas had their ambas- 
sadors represented at Jassa Singh’s court in Fatehabad, and many of the 
rulers of the eastern territories under the Phulkian Mis! received Khalsa 
initiation at his hands and thereby entered or reentered the Khalsa 
movement in situations where they had breached the rahit (41). As the 
leader of the Sikh community, he was also responsible for selecting and 
appointing the religious staff of prayer leaders (ardasia) and scripture 
readers (granthi) for the Harimandir Sahib (today’s Golden Temple) 
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and Akal Bunga in Amritsar, which was located outside his own territo- 
ries. Interestingly, many such political, social, and spiritual responsj- 
bilities are often understood to have been solely invested in the later 
ruler Maharaja Ranjit Singh. However, it appears Jassa Singh Ahlu- 
walia had the same position and powers over the Khalsa Misl Raj sev- 
eral decades prior to Ranjit Singh’s formal declaration as maharaja in 
the early nineteenth century. 


FROM REBELS TO RAJAS GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
AND POPULATIONS 


It is difficult to assess the number of subjects living under Sikh rule, but 
it can roughly be estimated that five to ten million people lived under 
direct or indirect Sikh rule, which was quite a sizeable population for 
the times. Populous cities under Sikh jurisdiction such as Lahore, Amrit- 
sar, Multan (1770-78), Sialkot, Patiala, and Sirhind developed into or 
maintained their positions as prosperous trading centers. The Khalsa 
rajas governed territories that had been under Muslim rule for more 
than five centuries, and, as such, a substantial proportion of the popula- 
tion constituted Muslims, followed by an almost equal proportion of 
Hindus. Evidently, the Khalsa rajas were minority rulers who made up 
no more than ro percent of the total population due to a century of 
constant warfare, rebellion, and massacres on Sikh populations. 

The Khalsa territories can generally be separated into two divisions: 
the territories under direct administrative control of a Sikh raja and the 
subjugated non-Sikh territories under the political control and domi- 
nance of a Sikh ruler. The latter category includes a lengthy list of ter- 
ritories in the form of fortified cities or kingdoms that paid rakhi to 
Khalsa rajas. According to Ram Sukh Rao, the later court chronicler of 
the Ahluwalia Misl, these territories included the wealthy Rajput king- 
doms of Kangra, Mandi, and Suket; the kingdom of Bikaner in Rajas- 
than; and the cities of Jammu, Multan, and Dera Ismail Khan (J. Kaur 
1980, 102). Apart from Bikaner, Maharaja Ranjit Singh later put all 
these rakhi paying kingdoms and cities under direct Sikh rule. 

In most cases Sikh expansion into new territories materialized incre- 
mentally in two phases, Initially, a Sikh warrior or raja became a protec- 
tor of a territory by levying the rakhi tribute, thereby creating an over 
lord-vassal relationship between the two actors. By this Sikhs extended 
their political and military protection over the territory, thereby keeping 
robbers, gangs, and foreign invaders at bay. Military protection would 
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gradually be replaced by the eventual annexation of the territory when 
Sikh overlords found themselves in a position to implement their own 
administration in the territory, often following political upheavals in the 
vassal territory that resulted in a power vacuum. : 

Contemporary sources do not agree on the percentage rate the rakhi 
vassals paid their Sikh overlords. While some sources report 5 percent 
of the produce, others estimate roughly 20 percent, which in any case 
appears to have been below the rate of earlier rulers in the territory. The 
soldier James Browne in the 1780s remarked that the territories under 
rakhi vassalage paid 20 percent in tribute, whereas the former rulers 
demanded 25 percent (1788, viii). The historian Jagtar Singh Grewal 
concluded that that some territories paid up to half of their produce in 
tribute to earlier rulers (1996, 95). The English geographer, historian, 
and oceanographer James Rennel moreover noted in 1788 that the Sikh 
rulers 


have extended their territories on the south-east, that is, into the provinces 
of Delhi; very rapidly of late years; and perhaps the zamindars [landowners] 
of that country may have it convenient to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Sikhs, in order to avoid the more oppressive government of their 
former masters. (B. Singh 1996, 259) 


As rajas ruling supreme over territories, Khalsa elites engaged in diplo- 
matic relations with foreign rulers outside their own territories. Around 
1794-95 the brothers Dalpat Rai and Amir Chand compiled the Amir- 
ul-Imla, also known as Munthakab-ul-Haqaiq, which consists of 247 
diplomatic letters in Persian, written by various Khalsa rajas to the 
Afghan emperors and their governors in India, the king of Britain, and 
so on. In one of the letters, the young Ranjit Singh, later to become 
emperor, notifies the king of Britain that kingship had been bestowed on 
the Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh himself, and none should dare to 
enter any Khalsa territory (Ganda Singh 1984, 6). 


CHAMPIONING LEGITIMACY FOR SIKH RULE 
OVER TERRITORIES 


How did contemporary Sikh literati deem and judge Sikh ascendance to 
kingship? In general Sikh literati of the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such as Koer Singh, Saroop Das Bhalla, Giani Surat Singh, Pandit 
Gulab Singh, and Kesar Singh Chibbar, did not contest Sikh ascendancy 
to raj, despite their heterodox differences in beliefs and lifestyles to those 
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of the Khalsa warriors. Prominent literati, it appears, sought to support 
and empower the Sikh warriors with an intellectual framework that ele- 
vated them from mere rebels, warlords, and conquerors into legitimate 
rajas in the Indo-Islamic world. In many regards they can be regarded as 
champions of the battlefield warriors, as they continuously encouraged 
the wider Punjabi populace to rally around the Khalsa’s political objec- 
tive to protect saints and destroy enemies (P. Padam 2005, 260). 

In their vast compositions, the Sikh scholars discuss and exonerate 
the practical and ideological challenges that followed political successes, 
such as unsaintly behavior in the realm of warfare or the Sikh rajas’ 
absence of political legitimacy in wider Indic society, as most of the new 
Khalsa rulers were of lower-caste backgrounds. Thus, Sikh literati 
addressed and articulated the contemporary concerns and provided 
solutions relevant for their times. Kesar Singh Chibbar, for instance, 
was concerned that moral degradation would affect the panth as it 
achieved political and material success, and he therefore developed a 
framework wherein vice could legitimately be accommodated within 
the panth (P. Padam 2005, 136; Grewal 2004a, 70). Similarly, Koer 
Singh, who authored the Gurbilas Patshahi 10 in 1751, had to contend 
with the strong traditional belief that political power was the exclusive 
privilege of the Kshatriya caste. As the ascending Sikh warriors did not 
belong to this caste by birth, would wider Indic society by any means 
accept Sikh claims to kingship? To solve this challenge, Koer Singh’s 
narrative is focused on constructing political legitimacy for Sikh rule by 
appropriating culturally Indic references such that his narrative suc- 
ceeds in investing political power in the lower castes in contradistine- 
tion to the traditional high castes. In his account Kshatriyas and Brah- 
mins were no longer the legitimate inheritors of political rule (Gurtej 
Singh 2004, 53).° 

The Mahima Prakash, from 1776, is particularly intriguing, as the 
author regards raj as a direct outgrowth of the establishment of the 
Khalsa order, and he moreover aims to align the political struggle and 
rule of his contemporaries with the ideological ideas developed in the 
Anandpur court. In the chapter that narrates the inauguration of the 
Khalsa in the 1690s, the author concludes, 


Such is the panth revealed by the Satguru; the entire world is perplexed! With- 
out wealth, they have become kings over territories [bbum raja bane]; without 
any official ranks, they have risen to magnificence! The Merciful himself man- 
ifested the panth; all day and all night they recited Gurbani. When the umes 
called for battle, and many people died, the panth rose and combined the 
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degh and the tegh [i.e., mastered kingship by establishing dominions wherein 
saints were served and enemies destroyed]. (Bhatia 2003, 801) 


What about justice, which appears so prominently in the Anandpuri 
compositions? Justice, as the ruling principle encoded in the composi- 
tions of Guru Nanak and the Prem Sumarag, appears to have been 
widely recognized as a fundamental Sikh political concept by Sikh lit- 
erati in the time of the Khalsa Mis! Raj. In the Bansavalinama, written 
in 1769, a few years after the declaration of the third expression of Sikh 
raj, the author in several instances reminds and instructs the newly 
ascended Sikh rajas in their duty to uphold justice to avoid becoming 
new oppressors of the ancient lands. The notion of justice was very 
central to the author’s understanding of true kingship. In a chapter 
regarding the contemporary panth, he selectively quotes two composi- 
tions of Guru Nanak: “The Granth Sahib states that kings cleanse 
themselves by imparting justice. If kings do not impart justice [niao], 
then the Granth Sahib further states that the current age is one of vio- 
lence, caused by oppressive kings and rulers” (P. Padam 2005, 252).° 

Contemporary observers traveling in Sikh territories provide many 
intriguing insights into how the Sikh rajas worked extensively toward 
the implementation of justice in government and governance over sub- 
jects. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, the Irish mercenary 
George Thomas noted that “in the Seik territories . . . there exists much 
less cause for oppression than in many of the neighboring states” (Gupta 
1944, 137). The English geographer and historian James Rennel 
remarked in 1788, “We know but little concerning the state of their 
government and politics: but the former is represented as being mild.” 
He continued to note that his Sikh contemporaries “differ from most 
religionists, in that, like the Hindoos, they are perfectly tolerant in mat- 
ters of faith” (136). Similarly, the US-born soldier and colonial admin- 
istrator William Francklin noted, “Though fond of plunder, the Seiks, 
in the interior parts of their country, preserve good order, and a regular 
government” (137). 


DISMANTLING MUSLIM HEGEMONY 


The Khalsa rajas marked their suzerainty by the establishment of new 
institutions and by dismantling symbols of Afghan and Mughal power. 
In 1765 Khalsa rulers celebrated their victory over the Afghans by strik- 
ing Sikh coinage in the former Afghan province. This marked a new 
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beginning in the history of Punjab, but it also cemented an ideological 
continuation of raj extending back to Mukhlispur and Anandpur. The 
Khalsa rajas continued the earlier currency, weight measures, and Per- 
sian script on the coins to avoid interfering with international trade and 
business. | 

There were but two innovations on the new Sikh currency. The rulers 
introduced Guru Nanak’s and Guru Gobind Singh’s names on the new 
coinage and thereby replaced the names of the Mughal and Afghan 
emperors, effectively divorcing the emperors’ political authority over 
Sikh territories. For the Khalsa rajas, the Gurus were the only masters 
to be celebrated, and, as they did not rule in their own individual names 
but rather in the name of the Khalsa collective, they did not strike coins 
in their own names either but reused the epigraph used on the coins 
from the time of the previous raj of the Khalsa. By adopting the same 
epigraph in 1765, the Khalsa leaders moreover struck a political asso- 
ciation between their own raj and the previous rajs of the Khalsa leader- 
ship and Guru Gobind Singh, thereby aligning Anandpur, Mukhlispur, 
and Lahore in a political symbiosis. On the obverse of the currency, 
many extant coins furthermore celebrate Akal Takht and the city of 
Amritsar as the supreme seat of Sikh power, perhaps denoting the city 
as the spiritual capital and epicenter of the Sikh community. Extant 
coins from as early as 1775 carry epithets that denote they were “struck 
at the illustrious Amritsar in [year] . . . under the prosperous rule of the 
fortunate Akal Takht” (Herrli 2012, 20, 49). 

In a previous chapter, we examined the political implications around 
calendar- and regnal-year correspondence in Anandpuri works. Under 
the Khalsa Misl Raj, the Sikh rulers yet again dismantled and replaced 
the Muslim Hijra calendar in favor of the Indian Bikrami calendar, 
employed consistently throughout the Anandpuri court compositions. 
We are fortunate to possess several extant and intriguing orders of 
financial patronage issued by Mughal nobility and early Khalsa rulers 
to a specific Hindu institution in Punjab. Through these Persian letters, 
we can gain insights into the transition of power from the Mughals to 
the Khalsa Sikhs, here observed locally from the perspective of a specific 
institution. Known popularly as the fifty-two Pindori orders, the Mughal 
letters consistently employ the Islamic Hijra calendar. However, after 
the Sikh conquests, the letters indicate that the Khalsa rulers reaffirmed 
the old Mughal grants but changed the dating to the Indian Bikrami 
calendar, while the invocation of Allahu appears to have been replaced 
with Sikh epithets for God, such as Akal, Akal Purakh, and Oankar 
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(Goswamy and Grewal 1969). With such changes the British soldier 
and major James Browne remarked in 1788, 


The Sicks are the only one of the many powers who have enriched them- 
selves out of the spoils of the Mogul Empire, which fairly and openly avows 
its independence. They will not suffer the name of his Majesty Shah Alum 
[the contemporary Mughal emperor] to appear upon their coin; but have 
substituted that of their Gooroo; and instead of the year of the [Muslim] 
Hegira, which is the established date on all the coins throughout the empire, 
they use the era of Bickermajeet, called the Sumbut. (28)’ 


Though most provinces of the decaying Mughal Empire had essentially 
become independent during the eighteenth century, the rebellious provin- 
cial governors still nominally paid homage and allegiance to the reigning 
Mughal emperor by striking coins in his name. This also included the 
non-Muslim Maratha and Rajasthani kingdoms, which formally ruled in 
the name of the Mughal emperor. The Sikh dominions, however, appear 
to have departed from this subcontinental tradition by striking their own 
coinage, which clearly reflects the notions of independence and auton- 
omy among the Khalsa rajas of the time. Indeed, the British colonial 
administration recognized the significance of these rupee coins and their 
connection to Sikh power in their replacement of Punjab’s currency. Fol- 
lowing the fall of the Sikh Empire in 1849, large bullions of Sikh currency 
were dispatched to Calcutta to be restamped with British symbols, and, 
notes one official report from 1856, “in two or three years more, the 
Nanak Shahee rupee, the symbol of Sikh religion and power, will be num- 
bered with the things of the past” (Herrli 2012, 44). 


SIKH-MUSLIM RELATIONS 


While the Afghans and Mughals of the eighteenth century regarded the 
Khalsa Sikhs as seditionists, rioters, and warlords, the Sikh warriors iden- 
tified themselves as rajas and rulers of new emerging kingdoms and 
dynasties (Grewal 1996, 99). Muslims constituted a majority of the pop- 
ulation in the conquered territories, and the Sikh rajas could therefore 
not afford to marginalize them at a social or political level. The relation- 
ship between the two communities, however, is complex during this 
period, and, while the Khalsa rajas were adamant in dismantling symbols 
of Afghan and Mughal power, Muslims of the previous regimes contin- 
ued to be employed in the new Sikh administrations. Indeed, the need to 
ensure the local Muslim leaderships’ acceptance of Sikh hegemony cre- 
ated a continuous complex relationship between the two communities, 
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which encompassed subjugation and conflict on the one hand but also 
political and social patronage on the other. Certain restrictions were laid 
on Muslim subjects, especially in regard to the public call for prayers five 
times a day. Colonel Polier in 1776 explained this treatment of Muslims 
as a “remembrance of recent injuries,” as Sikhs still had fresh memories 
of the how the Afghans and Mughals had committed several genocides 
on their community in the past few decades (Ganda Singh 1962, 68). In 
this way the restrictive laws can be seen as a method to enable the Mus- 
lim populace to accept non-Muslim hegemony and subjugation through 
a clear symbolic reminder that these ancient lands were now ruled by 
Sikhs of the Khalsa. . 

However, despite of half a century of constant warfare and rebellion 
against Muslim emperors, the rajas appear to have integrated Muslims 
into their administrative apparatus and shared power with them rather 
than alienate them or seek excessive revenge for past injuries. The colo- 
nial administrator George Campbell, who wrote in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, remarked that Sikh rulers during the Misl period 
“were not exclusive and unduly prejudiced in favor of their own people 
but employed capable Mohammadans and others almost as freely as 
Sikhs.” Most of the rajas employed and elevated Muslims and Hindus 
to high administrative positions, and among lesser-known examples are 
Usman Khan, who served Jai Singh Khaniya; Ghulam Khadir, who 
served Jodh Singh Wazirabadia; and Ahmad Khan, who served Kapur 
Singh Sauranwala (B. Singh 1996, 246). Indeed, the discourse and 
vocabulary in the extant Pindori letters reveal an institutional continu- 
ity in the transition of power from the Mughals to the Sikhs, which may 
indicate that it was the same (Muslim and Khatri) civil servants who 
served both rulers. Intriguingly, there is an incremental usage of Sikh 
terminology appearing in these Persian orders, such as bhet (offerings), 
dharamarth (state funding), and Fateh vaheguru ji ki (Victory of God), 
as well as specific Sikh teachings on equality and nondiscrimination in 
governance, which may indicate that Sikhs also began to occupy posi- 
tions of administration (Goswamy and Grewal 1969, 224-28). 

The patronage not only encompassed employment and administra- 
tion but also extended into the social and cultural spheres. According to 
Ali Mufti Ud-Deen, who composed his Persian history of Punjab in the 
1850s, representatives of Lahore’s Muslim population approached the 
Afghan governor of the province in the 1760s to petition him to abdi- 
cate in favor of Lehna Singh Bhangi, After Lehna Singh Bhangi had 
acquired Lahore through such diplomacy, he granted gifts to the Mus- 
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lim clergy and nobility while continuing state patronage to their Islamic 
institutions (B. Singh 1996, 247). Ahmad Shah Batalia, a Muslim poet 
and contemporary of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, praised Jassa Singh Ahlu- 
walia for his treatment of Muslims, and he was praiseworthy of Maha 
Singh of the Sukharchakia Misl for funding an Islamic theological sem- 
inary (246). 

The Khalsa rajas in general continued the previous Mughal adminis- 
trative practices, and this feature of institutional continuity was gener- 
ally advocated in the Prem Sumarag (Grewal 1996, 64; Malhotra 2016, 
go). In our earlier examination of this composition, I argued that cer- 
tain passages may present ingenious methods to undermine the existing 
orders by the slow introduction of a new class of Sikh civil servants into 
the realm of bureaucracy traditionally occupied by the established 
Khatri and Muslim nobility. Intriguingly, the extant Pindori letters con- 
tain numerous spelling errors, which has led scholars to speculate that 
some of the scribes were new to their jobs, as it is evident that they did 
not have a thorough command of the Persian language (Goswamy and 
Grewal 1969, 215). The letters moreover indicate that the Sikh rajas of 
these decades considered past political traditions as an authority to be 
continued, whether this encompassed former Mughal practices or the 
affirmation of recent Sikh rulers. Intriguingly, we see letters from 1761 
and 1768 wherein Gaura Singh reaffirms the earlier orders issued by 
Hakumat Singh in 1752 (§2), while one letter states that “through the 
grace of the True Guru there is no deviation from the [earlier] commit- 
ment made by the Khalsa Jio, and there will be none” (52, 224). 

The continuation of Mughal administrative practices and the overall 
preservation of the extant civil servant bureaucracy thereby contributed 
to a political and social stability in the newly conquered territories such 
that Muslim elites, and perhaps populations, did not experience any 
abrupt changes in their everyday lives. This doctrine of slow progress and 
radical change reflects the political teachings extracted from the Anand- 
puri compositions Hitupdesha, Pakhyan Charitar, Prem Sumarag, and 
Zafarnama, which warn against acts of haste in all political matters. As 
we noted in the previous chapter, this was a different methodology to that 
of the Khalsa leadership in the early eighteenth century, who, perhaps 
because they were influenced by other Anandpuri compositions such as 
Uggardanti and Chaubis Avatar’s archetype of Parsuram, advocated 
rapid progress and radical change and thereby repelled the resourceful 
beneficiaries of the establishment. This methodology may, perhaps, have 
constituted as a major contributor to their sudden fall in 1716. 
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Though the continued employment of skilled Muslim civil servants 
reflected the teachings of the Prem Sumarag, which emphasizes the con- 
tinuation of the civil administrative apparatus from previous regimes, 
such inclusive approaches were highly contested among some Sikh 
intellectuals of the early Misl period, including Kesar Singh Chibbar, 
who wrote his Bansavalinama a few years after the Khalsa Misl Raj was 
established. Chibbar was a Brahmin, held hostile views toward the 
Muslim elites, and saw himself as a mentor to the newly ascended Kha- 
Isa rulers. In his verses he often reminds the rajas of their duty to uphold 
justice to avoid becoming new oppressors of Punjab. Chibbar was 
severely critical of the new rajas’ continuation of the Persian script in 
bureaucracy, in contradistinction with the guidance in the Prem Suma- 
rag, which favored the Gurmukhi script, as it resulted in the continued 
employment of Muslims and Khatris in government administrations. 
For Chibbar these civil servants were the same people who had loyally 
served the Mughal and Afghan administrations, and they could there- 
fore not be trusted (Grewal 1996, 141-42). Evidently, the Anandpuri 
authors of the Prem Sumarag and Kesar Singh Chibbar had variant but 
also similar views on how to solve the challenges and possibilities result- 
ing from new ascending elites and bureaucracies. 


URBANITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Many cities, towns, and buildings were destroyed during the Afghan 
and Persian invasions of Punjab from 1739 to 1764. Others were 
destroyed by Khalsa Sikhs when they rose in rebellion against these 
empires, Each raja invested in his territories by rebuilding such destroyed 
cities, while they also constructed new towns. Cities such as Amritsar, 
Lahore, Jhang, Sialkot, Batala, Kapurthala, Gujranwala, Hallowal, and 
Sujanpur experienced generous patronage, and within a brief period 
these urban centers began to attract people of all backgrounds. Among 
these were metalworkers, gold- and silversmiths, gunsmiths, weavers, 
traders, and bankers, who settled in the cities (Patwant Singh 2002, 92). 

The Sikh rajas also invited fugitives and refugees from neighboring 
states on the Indian subcontinent to settle in their territories and thereby 
populate their towns and cities (Gupta 1944, 137). Raja Milka Singh 
from the Thepuria Misl constructed the city of Rawalpindi, later to 
become the capital of Pakistan, and invited people of all backgrounds to 
settle, especially focusing on traders from the nearby cities of Bhera, 
Miani, Pind Dadan Khan, and Chakwal. Rawalpindi quickly developed 
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into a major trade center, connecting the city to other major trading 
centers in Punjab, the Afghan Empire, the Mughal Empire, and British 
India (Patwant Singh 2002, 92). Likewise, Raja Jaimal Singh of the 
Kanhaiya Misl revived the deserted city of Kalanaur by raising its popu- 
lation and adding about three thousand houses and four hundred shops. 
Commenting on Raja Rai Singh of the Bhangi Misl, British writers in 
1875 remarked, “Under his protection Nukoor developed from a com- 
paratively insignificant provincial town into a place of some magni- 
tude” (Gupta 1944, 138). Overall the Khalsa had conquered some of 
the wealthiest provinces of the Mughal and Afghan Empires, and the 
prospects of revenue collection were therefore high. In this regard Colo- 
nel Polier, who wrote in 1776, suggested that the Sikh rajas appeared to 
have regained the former economical glory of the lands from the time of 
the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb (Ganda Singh 1962, 67). 

Security and the strict implementation of law and order in Sikh ter- 
ritories was a prerequisite for a stable and peaceful society wherein 
trade could prosper. Rattan Singh Bhangu, in his Panth Prakash from 
the early 1810s, is eager to portray that the Khalsa leaders regarded it 
as their responsibility to maintain the welfare of their subjects and to 
ensure law and order by setting up police stations where thieves and 
criminals could be brought to justice (Kulwant Singh 2006, 621, 627). 
Because of such an increase in security and protection, Sikh territories 
saw an influx and increased traffic of traders from near and far due to 
its central and lucrative geographic location, surrounded by different 
kingdoms, empires, and trading routes. 

The Khalsa rajas invested in trade and industries saad thereby pro- 
vided businesses with good conditions to flourish. According to Polier, 
the rajas ensured an “extensive and valuable commerce which has been 
extended to distant quarters of India, particularly to the [East Indian] 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar, where many Siek merchants of opulence 
at this time reside.” A similar traffic was generated westward into the 
Afghan cities of Kabul, Jalalabad, Ghazni, and perhaps Russia. Further- 
more, the rulers worked extensively to attract and convince foreign trad- 
ers to settle permanently in their territories and establish their businesses. 
In this regard Polier noted that “merchants of every nation or sect, who 
may introduce a traffic into their territories, or are established under 
their government, experience a full protection and enjoy commercial 
privileges in common with their own subjects” (Ganda Singh 1962, 67). 

Let us turn to Amritsar as a case example. Under the rule of the Kha- 
lsa Mis! Raj, trade eventually extended from Amritsar to international 
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trade centers in the modern-day territories of Turkmenistan, western 
China, Uzbekistan, Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Russia, and wider India. 
Exports included such diverse goods as shawls, silks, woolen cloth, 
armor and weaponry, clothes, metalware, and agricultural products 
(Patwant Singh 2002, 93). The aforementioned Khalsa ruler Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia is famous for his role in rebuilding Amritsar, which included 
the establishment of several bazar markets, where regional and interna- 
tional traders assembled to sell their products (Griffin 2008, 509). 
Indeed, within mere decades such flourishing bazars were praised in Sikh 
poetry, such as in the poet Sauda’s eulogy of the city of Amritsar from the 
late 1790s (Ustat Sri Amritsar Ji Ki, fol. 18a). These initial investments 
by the rajas, aided by the financial resources of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
allowed Amritsar to evolve into the finest and largest economical trade 
center in the Sikh Empire, surpassing even the capital of Lahore. When 
the French botanist and geologist Victor Jacquemont visited the city in 
1831, he remarked that “there is more movement and more life in Amrit- 
sar than in any town in British India” (Madra and Singh 2011, 6). 

Occasionally, military conflicts and skirmishes arose between the 
Khalsa rajas, and it often resulted in direct consequences for the traders 
and the cultivators of land. Extant letters exchanged between people of 
Punjab reveal a concern on the delayed delivery of goods, closing of 
trade routes, and destruction of villages due to military engagements 
(Gupta 1944, 139-40). The later court chronicler Ram Sukh Rao, who 
was connected to the Ahluwalia Misl, provides some reasons and causes 
for these intra-Sikh disputes. These included uncertain and unfixed 
boundaries between Sikh territories as well as deaths of leaders and 
disturbances at local levels leaving power vacuums to be filled (J. Kaur 
1980, 20), These skirmishes between Sikh leaders often lasted a few 
days, and trade and order were quickly reestablished. However, it is 
such intra-Sikh skirmishes that have defined and characterized the Misl 
period in modern times, which leave many to an impression of a three- 
decade prolonged civil war and unrest, until the eventual rise of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh in 1799. This is obviously a mistaken view, as the 
foregoing exploration has demonstrated. 


EXPANDING SIKH INSTITUTIONS, LITERATURE, 
AND THE ARTS 


Let us now turn to the artistic scene and outputs, which may be one of 
the most neglected aspects of the Misl period. Arts and literature flour- 
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ish in societies where there is an abundance of wealth, security, educa- 
tional opportunity, and demand for artistic skill. The Khalsa rajas’ 
political power and supremacy resulted in decades of relative peace and 
cultural prosperity for the subjects under their rule. Indeed, the incep- 
tion of a cultivated Sikh culture can be regarded as one of the greatest 
outcomes of Sikh power and supremacy, as the new elites sponsored 
scholars and artists, which resulted in the production of some of the 
finest and most influential arts, poetry, architecture, scholarship, and 
literature recorded in Sikh history. Indeed, the new Sikh elites’ patron- 
age of artists changed the aesthetic expression of the Sikh tradition for 
more than a century onward. 

The topic of artistic patronage among the Khalsa rulers and rajas is 
yet to be fully explored in modern academia, and up to this point there 
are but very few examples officially known of art productions or litera- 
ture directly commissioned by principal Khalsa leaders of the eighteenth 
century. One known example includes an illustrated manuscript with 
miniature paintings in the Rajput style from 1793, which was scribed by 
Javahar Singh and commissioned by the prominent Khalsa ruler Baghail 
Singh Karorasinghia, who is famed for his conquest and military occupa- 
tion of the Mughal capital of Delhi in the 1780s (Malhotra 2016, 259). 
However, despite insufficient evidence of direct commissions, there is an 
abundance of artistic outputs from this period that we may attribute to 
a social stability experienced in territories under Khalsa rule. 

One of the more noticeable changes brought about by Khalsa rule 
was the increase in financial patronage to Sikh institutions through the 
dharamarth system of grants, which can roughly be equated with mod- 
ern-day state funding (Sachdeva 1993, 121-22). The Sikh rulers reaf- 
firmed earlier Mughal grants of state patronage to Muslim and Hindu 
institutions, in accordance with those aspects of Anandpur’s political 
education that promoted slow transitions in power to avoid great 
abruption in the everyday lives of elites and subjects. Several of the 
extant Persian Pindori letters issued by the nascent Khalsa rajas to com- 
munity institutions invoke the olden times as an authority, such that the 
Khalsa rajas by default continued the dharamarth state patronage pre- 
viously granted by the Mughals (Goswamy and Grewal 1969, 31, 210, 
224). As such, Hindu and Muslim subjects experienced circumstances 
wherein their institutions continued to function without any major 
abruptions, notwithstanding Khalsa rajas having seized political power. 
Indeed, some Hindu institutions appear to have thrived better under 
Sikh rule than under the Afghan and Mughal governments (32). Other 
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documents and orders located in the National Archives of India moreo- 
ver demonstrate that most of the extant political orders issued by Sikh 
rulers prior to 1765 relate primarily to confirmations of earlier Mughal 
grants to non-Sikh institutions (Malhotra 2016, 85). 

However, after the formal declaration of the Khalsa Misl Raj in 
1765, Khalsa rajas began to issue fresh original orders to new recipi- 
ents, which eventually turned the Sikh community into the largest recip- 
ients of dharamarth state funding. There is a popular misunderstanding 
today that the Sikh rajas and maharajas governed as secular rulers who 
equated all religious communities. To some extent this is a rather ideal- 
ized outlook on the past, as the Sikh community was heavily favored 
under Khalsa rule, both in its nobility and in the redistribution of 
wealth. In general the Sikh community, in all of its different and hetero- 
dox expressions, profited significantly from the raj of the Khalsa, which 
went far beyond their limited demographics in the population. State 
patronage was extended over the Bedis and Sodhis—the descendant 
communities of the Sikh Gurus—who maintained numerous Sikh insti- 
tutions that promoted worship, education, and charity. The new state 
funding also profited the scholarly Udasi and Nirmala orders, which 
were responsible for the spread of Sikh philosophy and traditions in the 
eighteenth century. The musical ragis, rababis, and dhadhis of the great 
gurdwaras of Amritsar, Kartarpur, Goindwal, and Nankana Sahib were 
also sustained by the dharamarth system (Malhotra 2016, 124). Sikh 
institutions and organizations experienced a blooming increase in influ- 
ence and size through the targeted state funding, which resulted in 
strengthened charitable, educational, and medicinal institutions within 
the Sikh community. 

Let us again turn to Amritsar as a case example. One of the first 
building projects initiated by the Sikh rajas was the reestablishment of 
the Harimandir Sahib complex, which had been destroyed by Afghan 
forces on several occasions. Very early on Khalsa rulers allocated an 
enormous 25,000 rupees to the reconstruction of the temple complex 
(Kulwant Singh 2006, 745). In 1776 Colonel Polier described the proc- 
ess of construction, which may allude to the new temple architecture 
being entirely identical to how it was before its destruction: “The Dura- 
nies [Afghans] were forced with their own hands to dig and restore the 
famous tank of Ambar Sar [Amritsar], which was soon brought to its 
ancient state and newly adorned with buildings” (Ganda Singh 1962, 
60). Documents in the National Archives of India moreover relate that 
the classically trained musicians of the Harimandir Sahib were among 
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the first recipients of original dharamarth grants after 1765 (Malhotra 
2016, 85). 

The newly adorned buildings referred to in Polier’s account most 
likely refer to the bungas. Pandit Nihal Singh, who was connected to the 
Sohila Bunga, defined the term in the following way in his Bhavsagar 
Setu Granth (The bridge that carries you across the ocean of existence), 
from 1847: “Bunga is a Persian term. The term occurs in the second 
chapter of [Sheikh Sadi’s] Bustan, which narrates the story of Hatam. A 
bunga denotes a dwelling place” (Granth Bhavsagar,.n.d., 28). The 
Bhavsagar Setu Granth is a compact composition that, among other 
themes, aims to provide historical references to establish legitimacy for 
the scholarly Nirmala order as well as provide brief information on 
influential scholars from the late eighteenth century who resided in and 
taught in the bungas. 

Initially, the bungas were dwelling places that housed pilgrims who 
came to visit the Harimandir Sahib, but many of them eventually 
evolved into prominent centers and institutions of learning to cater for 
local students or visiting pilgrims. Culturally, the bungas are incredibly 
significant to Sikh memory, and worshippers across the world pray 
daily for their eternal glory and existence through their ardas prayer. 
Madanjit Kaur is among the few scholars who have researched the fas- 
cinating history of these institutions. According to her research in man- 
uscripts and social history, the bungas eventually evolved into intellec- 
tual centers that taught such diverse topics as philosophy, theology, 
prosody, meditation, Gurmukhi, Braj, Sanskrit, rhetoric, grammar, cal- 
ligraphy, classical musicology, medicine, and surgery to students of all 
backgrounds (1983, 252). The education was free due to state patron- 
age. The influential nineteenth-century Giani Gian Singh is another 
scholar who examined the history of the bungas. In his Twarikh Sri 
Amritsar (The history of Amritsar), which provides a sketch on Amrit- 
sar’s history until the late nineteenth century, Giani Gian Singh lists the 
bungas of his time and provides information on when they were con- 
structed, their architectural peculiarities, and so forth. Among the sixty- 
eight bungas he describes, forty-six were constructed during the Misl 
period up to 1799, which amounts to 67 percent (1977, 49-56). These 
include several bungas that belonged to the Nirmala and Udasi orders, 
which were famous for their scriptural dissemination of knowledge. 

The process by which the Harimandir Sahib complex became an 
intellectual center is yet to be thoroughly studied in academia. Due to its 
primacy in Sikh sacred geography, saints and scholars flocked to the 
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shrine throughout centuries for worship. Starting from the 1750s, or 
perhaps even earlier, it appears that Sikh poets, intellectuals, and chron- 
iclers assembled at the humble banks of the pool and began to compose 
poetry and literature while they admired the beautiful gurdwara. Some 
manuscripts from the 1770s casually reveal that translational activities 
of Rajasthani literature manuals took place at the banks of the pool 
(Bhakha Bhukhan, fol. 47a).’ As financial resources increased with the 
establishment of raj, many Khalsa rulers and elites began to finance 
architectural bunga projects around the Harimandir Sahib complex on 
the very same sites, where scholarly saints had previously composed 
their literature in more humble settings under the blazing sun. Indeed, 
in later manuscripts completed after the 1810s, the colophons mention 
specific bunga buildings wherein the authors composed their literature. 

The success and educational outcome became apparent in the early 
nineteenth century, after several decades of continuous, well-function- 
ing educational activity. Among the rich selection of early to mid-nine- 
teenth-century intellectuals who were connected with or produced their 
works within the bungas, we may mention Budh Singh, who translated 
the Hitupdesha in the Shahid Bunga; Jai Singh, connected with the Akal 
Bunga, who scribed the Anandpuri Hitupdesha; and Rattan Singh 
Bhangu, who authored the classic epic Panth Prakash, on the history 
and struggles of the Khalsa Panth, which was completed or copied in 
the Sham Singh Bunga. Giani Sant Singh composed the Ramashvamedh 
and a 1,400-page commentary on the Ramayana in the Giania Bunga. 
Here he instructed several students; among the most celebrated is San- 
tokh Singh, who is famous for his voluminous magnum opus, Suraj 
Prakash, on the Gurus’ lives and teachings, which covers more than six 
thousand pages in print. Santokh Singh also authored two extensive 
commentaries on the Japuji Sahib and Vedantic philosophy, a transla- 
tion of the Ramayana, and a translation of the Sanskrit thesaurus 
Amarkosha, which had also been translated a century earlier by the 
Anandpuri court poets. Giani Sant Singh, moreover, taught Megh Singh, 
who completed his Bhai Sahib Chandarka and Vijraj Vinod, which pro- 
vide social history on influential Sikh scholars of his time, Among lesser- 
known compositions are the many philosophical and prosodic treaties 
by Pandit Nihal Singh, from the Sohila Bunga, who authored such vast 
compositions as the Kavindar Prakash, Sri Vedanti Baramah, Khoras 
Titha Vedanti, Sri Dobra Bhedavali, and Sri Kavindar Kabitavali., Simi- 
larly, Suba Singh scribed the Ikadas in the Singhpuriya Bunga, which 
indicates that scribal activity through the copying of ancient Indian 
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classics and epics also took place in the bungas, perhaps for educational 
purposes within the premises (fol. 25 1b). 


INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC PRODUCTION 


Let us now turn toward the finer artistic outputs of the Khalsa Misl Raj 
by examining the production of manuscripts, literature, and paintings. 
The striking of worldly political coinage in 1765 appears to have fol- 
lowed similar developments in the spiritual and artistic spheres. A large 
number of Guru Granth Sahib and Dasam Granth Sahib manuscripts 
were scribed in the years between 1764 and 1768, which may indicate 
that the Khalsa rulers’ dharamarth state funding of Sikh institutions 
resulted in an increase in scripture and manuscript production. These 
manuscripts and scriptures were then dispatched to distant Sikh congre- 
gations living under the Afghan and Mughal Empires. 

In the 1950s Ganda Singh visited Ghazni, Kandahar, and Kabul to 
trace Sikh heritage in Afghanistan. His findings were published in 1958 
in his Afghanistan da Safar (Travels to Afghanistan) (Ganda Singh 1958). 
In his compilation of manuscripts, he lists three scribed in the period 
1764-68. The famous “Misl Bir” of the Dasam Granth Sahib, located in 
Patna Sahib in eastern India, likewise carries an internal colophon dating 
of 1765. The Sikh Reference Library in Amritsar, prior to its destruction 
in 1984, housed several manuscripts from 1765, among these a 628-page 
Gurbani Gutka (Prayer book), a Chaupa Singh Hazoori Rahitnama, and 
a Das Granthi (Compilation of ten prayers) by the scribe Krori Brahmin. 
These are but a few examples, and the frequent appearance of the year 
1765 in manuscripts may indicate that Sikhs engaged in excessive manu- 
script production shortly before and after Punjab came under Khalsa 
rule, perhaps to celebrate their political victories in recent years by the 
redistribution of wealth to the benefit of the victorious Sikh community. 

Until the first half of the eighteenth century, a substantial majority of 
Guru Granth Sahib manuscripts were decorated in the Islamicate tradi- 
tion of book binding. After the Sikh conquest in the mid-eighteenth 
century, however, a cultural shift can be observed toward the Indic tra- 
dition. The manuscripts begin to take the form of the horizontal Indic 
pothi rather than the vertical Islamicate kitab, while “admitting a wider 
range of decorative forms and motifs in the Kashmiri style.” Jeevan 
Singh Deol notes that “most illuminated manuscripts produced in the 
mid to late eighteenth century already exhibit the vine and floral deco- 
rations characteristic of the Kashmir illumination work rather than the 
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geometric patterns of the Islamicate.” Deol provides two reasons for 
this change: the first reason is due to the great availability of Kashmir; 
artists who came to Punjab to seek patronage among the new Sikh 
elites. The second reason encompassed a cultural shift away from the 
“Islamicate templates towards Indic ones” (2006, 53). 

The same patterns and orientations toward Indic and Sikh outlooks 
can be observed on Sikh coins, where the Islamic Hijra era was replaced 
by the Indian Bikrami era. Sikh rulers, moreover, experimented with the 
implementation of a new calendar based on the birth of Guru Nanak in 
1469. For instance, coins from 1788 carry a Bikrami date of 1841 on 
one side and 315 on the obverse, hereby signifying that 315 years have 
passed since the birth of Guru Nanak (Herrli 2012, 37). The rajas 
would most likely have replaced the Persian script with the Gurmukhi 
script if it would not have wrought devastating consequences on the 
economy and international trade of the Sikh territories. Under later 
Sikh emperors, however, there was a slow orientation toward the pro- 
duction of Gurmukhi coins minted in Lahore and the Muslim strong- 
holds of Kashmir and Peshawar (139, 214). 

An additional orientation toward a confined Sikh past is seen in the 
approach to heroes. There is a gradual expansion of Sikh modelship of 
heroes during the Misl period that continued well into the twentieth 
century. In the Anandpur court, the heroes to be emulated in terms of 
warfare and resistance toward tyranny most often were figures from the 
Indian epics. We examined this in previous chapters with the transcrea- 
tions of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and the goddess compositions. 
Starting perhaps with the Bachitar Natak and enhanced with the Gur- 
sobha, a gradual orientation appears toward the Sikh contemporaries 
of Guru Gobind Singh, who fought in the wars and battles against 
Rajput and Mughal nobles. The heroic actions of Khalsa warriors were 
increasingly acquiring the normative status of emulation, Though Sikhs 
at the time of Guru Gobind Singh already had an oral repertoire of 
inspirational stories on valor and defiance from the time of the Sixth 
Guru’s battles in the early seventeenth century, these stories were for 
some reason not put to writing until the Misl period, wherein there may 
be said to be an expansion of heroes, Perhaps this is also the initial 
stages where we observe a nascent and gradual shift away from the 
wider pan-Indic array of heroes to a more confined array of Sikh heroes. 
This is seen in the large chapters in books that narrate the life and 
exploits of the Sixth Guru, such as the Gurbilas Patshahi 6, but also in 
other writings that focus more narrowly on Guru Gobind Singh, such as 
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the Bansavalinama, from 1769; the voluminous Mahima Prakash, from 
1776; and the Panth Prakash, from the 181os.° 

In general it can be argued that the social and political stability expe- 
rienced under Khalsa rule led to a rise in Sikh literature production. The 
chaotic decades prior to the establishment of Sikh rule in Punjab pro- 
vided quantitively limited impactful Sikh literature. With foreign inva- 
sions at a halt, however, the rajas appear to have created a political sta- 
bility within their territories that granted scholars, poets, and writers an 
opportunity to develop their skills. While diligent calligraphers were 
busy scribing ancient epics and scriptures, poets began to compile origi- 
nal works of Sikh history and philosophy. Among these are the Guruji 
Ke Siftan Ki Katha, from the 1760s, followed by Bhai Kesar Singh 
Chibbar’s 1769 Bamsavalinama, which narrates the lives of the ten 
Gurus. Bhai Kesar Singh Chibbar authored twelve books, which include 
the Gurpranali, Sobha Sri Amritsar Ji Ki, and Kal(yug) Pradhani.° A 
lesser-known hagiography on the life of Guru Nanak, titled Janam Sakhi 
Sri Gur Nanak Shah Ki, was composed by his brother Sant Singh Chibbar 
in 1770. A mere six years later, Saroop Das Bhalla completed his volumi- 
nous Mahima Prakash, which narrates the lives of the ten Gurus in 
unprecedented detail, language, and scope. The works of the Nirmala 
scholar Pandit Gulab Singh also fall within this period, the most distin- 
guished of these being the Bhavrasamrit Granth, from 1777, and his 
magnus opus, Mokh Panth Prakash, on the six Indian schools of phi- 
losophy, completed in Amritsar in 1778. Pandit Gulab Singh is reputed 
to have composed forty books, but only four appear to have survived. 

A prestigious family of Sikh intellectuals settled in Amritsar around 
the 1770s. Within a short time, its leading exponent Giani Surat Singh, 
who rose to become the caretaker of Harimandir Sahib, compiled Gian 
Ratnavali (Necklace of wisdom [through the stories of Guru Nanak]) 
and Sikhan Di Bhagatmala. The Sikhan Di Bhagatmala is a major com- 
mentary in narrative prose of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla’s eleventh chapter, 
and it is one of the most influential examples of a unique genre of exe- 
gesis production within the Sikh tradition.'! In 1790 Bhatt Sarup Singh 
Kausish is reputed to have compiled his Bhatt Vahis (Revelations of the 
bards), Sikhs continued to practice and develop their linguistic and liter- 
ary skills at various local dharamsalas and bungas due to the societal 
security brought about by the Khalsa Mis! Raj. Intriguingly, it is in this 
period of early Khalsa rule that the traditional Sikh orders gained mag- 
nitude and new recruits as three commentaries of the Japuji Sahib were 
completed: Japuparamarth (The supreme interpretations of the Japu), 
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by the Sewapanthi scholar Bhai Ram Kishan, in 1796; the Japuji Sahib 
commentary, by the Udasi scholar Baba Anandghan, from 1795, and a 
Sanskrit commentary of the Japuji Sahib, in the same year, by the Nir- 
mala scholar Pandit Nihal Singh. 

Mirroring his work on earlier Khalsa Sikh authors, Bhai Sukha Singh 
of Anandpur composed his voluminous Gurbilas Patshahi to in 1797, 
while the poet Sauda completed his Ustat Sri Amritsar Ji Ki the same 
year, followed by more than twelve compositions in the following dec- 
ade, including the Hatamnama, Das Gur Katha, Baba Budha Bansav- 
ali, and Ram Reet (Kirpal Singh 2001, 13). It appears that the phenom- 
enon of manuscript production soon extended to Kabul in Afghanistan, 
where a manuscript of the Janam Sakhi of Sant Singh Chibbar’ was 
scribed in the dharamsala of Mansa Singh in 1796. This manuscript 
contained exquisite miniature paintings of Guru Nanak, which testifies 
to the high costs associated with its production. 

A core of Anandpuri compositions on rajniti continued to maintain 
their prominent position among some Sikhs of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. One single bound manuscript that carries a colophon date of 1792 
combines the Anandpuri compositions Chanaka Shastra Bhakha and 
Hitupdesha (Punjabi University, n.d., 5, 94). This may suggest that 
these particular compositions continued to be employed as a political 
curriculum for the edification of Sikh students well into the late Misl 
period.’ Dr. Leyden’s indigenous Sikh informants, moreover, appear to 
have provided him with a set of manuscripts relating to rajniti from the 
Anandpur court. During the early years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s rule, 
the British began to show a remarkable interest in Sikh scripture and 
literature in an attempt to comprehend their rise to power. The Scottish 
Dr. John Leyden was the first westerner to translate Sikh literature. 
From 1805 to 1809, he translated a wide range of Sikh compositions 
connected with the Anandpur court, including two partial translations 
of the Prem Sumarag and the Bachitar Natak. It is very plausible that 
these Anandpuri compositions were passed onto Dr. Leyden by his 
native Sikh informants, who considered them crucial in understanding 
the Sikh rise to political rule, as this was a topic of upmost importance 
for the British administration in India. Dr. Leyden passed on his English 
translations to Lt. Col. John Malcolm, who later authored Sketch of the 
Sikhs in 1812. Commenting on the many translations he received from 
Dr. Leyden, Malcolm remarks that the books “contain the most valua- 
ble verifications of the different religious institutions of the Sikh nation” 
(Panjab Cultural Association 2011, 21). 
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As Sikh power, culture, and prestige grew in and outside the territo- 
rial borders of the Khalsa Misl Raj, traditionally trained and skilled 
painters from the neighboring Rajput kingdoms in the Himalayan foot- 
hills flocked to Sikh territories as potential and fruitful destinations of 
patronage. During the eighteenth century, the Rajput kingdoms of Kan- 
gra, Guler, Basohli, and many others experienced an astonishing period 
of creativity, as their courts “blossomed with artists trained with metro- 
politan skills, each family of painters competing and inspiring with each 
other.” This fruitful competition between the skilled artists eventually 
produced painters of the caliber of Nainsukh, who is regarded as among 
the greatest of all Indian painters. In this regard the historian William 
Dalrymple has remarked that the Rajput painters’ influx to Sikh courts 
in the late eighteenth century transformed the very way we look at the 
legacy of Sikhs (Toor 2018, ix). The presence of skilled artists and paint- 
ers at royal courts is a long-standing Indic tradition, and this culture of 
aesthetic awareness is reflected in the Prem Sumarag: 

The maharaja should employ educated [bidiyavant] and intelligent /aklvant] 

men who represent the different linguistic minorities in the kingdom. He 

should always keep them near [to provide him with political council and to 
represent the interests of their respective communities]. . . . Painters and art- 
ists should also be present at the Sikh court and receive patronage. The 
painters should possess such talent that they can illustrate all forms accu- 
rately. (R. Singh 2000, 105) 


My purpose here is not to argue that the Sikh rajas sponsored artists 
because such guidance is advocated in the Prem Sumarag. This would 
be a rather futile argument, since Indo-Islamic kings had employed art- 
ists for centuries prior. Such verses from the Prem Sumarag, however, 
are crucial to emphasize for other reasons, namely that many of the 
aesthetic and artistic ideals of kingship presented in the Anandpur court 
appear to have manifested in the time of the Khalsa Mis! Raj. 
Documents in the National Archives of India denote that several 
painters were among the new recipients of dharamarth grants after 
1765 (Malhotra 2016, 85). While some artists migrated to Sikh territo- 
ries, others who resided outside Punjab were singled out and commis- 
sioned to depict Sikh subjects. Members of the illustrious and famous 
Pandit Seu family traveled to Sikh territories in search of patronage, and 
among their extant paintings and sketches are some that illustrate the 
Khalsa rajas Jai Singh Kanhaiya, Gurbaksh Singh, and Jassa Singh 
Ramgharia (Goswamy 1999, 3-43; 2005, 99-100). These skilled artists 
were attached to the atelier of Raja Sansar Chand from the kingdom of 
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Kangra. Artists belonging to the illustrious families of Nainsukh and 
Purkhu were also commissioned by Sikh patrons in the 1790s to depict 
Sikh subjects (Toor 2018, 8, 12, 38; Malhotra 2016, 269). The painters’ 
search of patronage among the new elites in the Khalsa Misl Raj is tes- 
tament to the growing power and refined culture among some upper- 
class Sikhs of the time (Goswamy 1999, 7). 

The Khalsa Misl Raj also witnessed concerted efforts to attract non- 
Sikhs to the Sikh tradition. In 1776 Colonel Polier described procedures 
of Muslim conversion to Sikhi, while the English army officer William 
Francklin in 1794 noted that Hindu traders in Afghanistan were con- 
verting to the Sikh tradition (Ganda Singh 1962, 68, 96). Francklin does 
not describe whether this missionary activity was the result of the aspi- 
rations of local Afghan Sikhs or from foreign Punjabi Sikhs. Considering 
the growth and empowerment of Sikhi in the Khalsa Mis! Raj, however, 
it is highly likely that the missionary activities in Afghanistan were the 
result of the developments in Punjab, with missionaries and traders 
being dispatched outside Punjab to spread the teachings of the Gurus. 

To some degree it can reasonably be argued that the Khalsa Mis! Raj 
was a concrete manifestation of Guru Gobind Singh’s successful politi- 
cal education of his followers. By pursuing power aggressively and pit- 
ting themselves against some of the mightiest empires of the time, the 
newly ascended Khalsa rajas managed to restore the economy and polit- 
ical stability of Punjab and thereby generate a culturally productive 
period of Sikh history. These decades witnessed a dramatic expansion of 
Sikh institutions that furthered the advancement and spread of Sikh 
military power and supremacy. Indeed, for contemporary observers of 
the Sikh rajas in 1788, the Khalsa Panth was yet to manifest its full 
political and military vigor, and they foresaw future grandeur yet to 
appear (Browne 1788, xi). The Khalsa Mis! Raj, as a fruit of Guru Gob- 
ind Singh’s political education, ensured a solid foundation, on which 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh later designed his own Sikh Empire by expand- 
ing militarily into Kashmiri, Baluchi, Pashtun, and Tibetan territories. 
Indeed, it was under the rule of these combined rajas and maharajas that 
Sikh institutions blossomed into an aesthetic culture of learning, litera- 
ture, arts, and architecture that still defines Sikhs and Sikh culture today. 


Conclusion 


The Political Education of Khalsa Sikhs 


“Sir, are you going to buy any manuscripts or not? We are leaving for 
Amritsar now!” The Kashmiri trader is angry. You have stood there 
immersed in his poems in what feels like ages, and you have not bought 
a single item from him. You desperately grab your pockets for some Sikh 
coinage to compensate him for his time. You take too long, and you can- 
not find any coins. In anger, the trader throws a bundle of papers at you 
and leaves in disgust. As you bend down to collect the wrinkled papers, 
a group of Sikh children you saw earlier in the morning rush toward 
you. “Sir, sir, what are these papers?” a seven-year-old girl with braided 
long black hair intriguingly asks you. “I am not sure. You tell me.” 
More children arrive. There must be at least twenty, and they cheer- 
fully encircle you, laughing and yelling, thinking the wrinkled papers con- 
tain some magical formulas, These children are the daughters and sons of 
the shopkeepers who you saw earlier handing out syrupy jalebi sweets as 
they celebrated unconfirmed rumors that the imperial Khalsa army had 
conquered Kabul. Suddenly, you realize: these children are the direct 
descendants of the Khalsa warriors who, one century earlier, roamed 
around like fierce lions on these ancient lands, greeting one another as 
Sahibzadas and Shahzadas—the Sons of the King. It was their great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers who conquered this capital city of 
Lahore seventy-four years ago and established the Khalsa Misl Raj. 
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The Sikh community’s road to kingship and empire was a long and 
hazardous journey, spanning several decades of the eighteenth century. 
Against heavy odds, the marginalized and persecuted Mufsid Sikhs 
rebelled against some of the mightiest empires of the time, ultimately 
resulting in a political triumph of the Khalsa. During the turbulent 
eighteenth century, tradition states that the rebellious Khalsa Sikhs felt 
motivated by Guru Gobind Singh’s vision of a powerful Sikh raj that 
would ultimately dominate the Indo-Islamic world. 

The late seventeenth to mid-nineteenth centuries were a period of 
constant transformation for Sikhs, wherein they transitioned from a 
sovereign community engaged in literary pursuits under the raj of their 
Guru (1684-1704) to a defeated and deterritorialized martial and polit- 
ical community (1705-9). Within a few years, Khalsa Sikhs rose to 
become temporary sovereign rulers of a reestablished raj (ca. 1710-16) 
to dispersed, defeated, and persecuted Mufsids engaged in seditious 
activities against the authorities, as they continued to politically 
empower themselves through Gurbani, communal prayers, and stories 
from the Pakhyan Charitar and Hitupdesha (1716-50). As they 
regrouped and reorganized themselves, they emerged as new rulers of 
nascent kingdoms (1730s—5os), who reestablished Khalsa rule over the 
entire Punjab, spearheaded by a fraternity of independent Khalsa rajas 
(1765-99), who ultimately merged into the Sikh Empire, which 
expanded with might into Kashmiri, Baluchi, Pashtun, and Tibetan ter- 
ritories (1799-1849). 

Throughout this period the literature introduced in Anandpur con- 
tinued to have a presence among Sikhs, as new authors, translators, 
court ideologues, and poets rose to prominence as they created their 
own editions of these compositions. The emperor Ranjit Singh in par- 
ticular appears to have appreciated the stories of the Hitupdesha, and in 
1811 he commissioned the talented poet Budh Singh, who was con- 
nected to Amritsar’s Shahid Bunga, to transcreate a Persian adaptation. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh considered himself the heir to the Mughal 
Empire and spent fortunes in acquiring ancient Mughal jewelry, weap- 
onry, and literature. The Ayar-e-Danish (Measure of knowledge) is an 
Akbari translation of the Hitupdesha, and the maharaja commissioned 
one of his leading court poets to transcreate the book. In the colophon 
to his Budh-Baridh (Ocean of wisdom/brilliance), Budh Singh notes, 


Sri Ranjit Singh is his name, he who has conquered the world yet is still its 
[humble] servant. Lahore is his capital, [and its throne] is the most splendid, 
most powerful, most high! There, in Lahore, the king called for me [as I 
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resided in the Shahid Bunga in Amritsar,] and [when I arrived, he] bestowed 
reverence upon me. Because of his love for statesmanship [rajniti] an urge 
rose inside him. The king said: “The [Mughal] book Ayar-e-Danish, please 
translate it for me with great sublimity.” Hearing these words, my mind was 
pleased and [from the Persian], I translated and thoroughly beautified it. 
(Nabha 1984, 339) 


Indeed, the titles introduced in Anandpur appear to have been prominent 
among Sikhs for quite an extended period, which thereby connected the 
Sikh kingdoms of the nineteenth century to the philosophical world of 
the Anandpur court. In general, throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the Anandpuri court compositions and the Dasam 
Granth Sahib with its many political mirrors continued to be revered, 
recited, copied, and studied by Sikh devotees, poets, and courtiers. Today 
many of these compositions have been delegated to a fringe position 
within the Sikh community, getting embroiled in postcolonial discussions 
on identity politics, thereby missing the greater picture of what these 
compositions originally aimed to achieve and what discussions, episte- 
mologies, and intellectual infrastructures Guru Gobind Singh and his 
Anandpuri court poets tapped into with their unique Sikh perspectives. 
The scholar Surjit Hans is famous for once having declared that 
“God enters into history with Guru Gobind Singh” (qtd. in Murphy 
2007, 357). From a historical perspective, we may remark that the Sikh 
community not only entered but also created history through the inau- 
guration of the Khalsa in the late 1690s. Prior to the Khalsa, Sikhs for 
more than two centuries barely figured in Indo-Islamic history, and 
their imprint on wider society is difficult to detect. However, with Guru 
Gobind Singh’s introduction of the rahit and the sheer breadth of action- 
oriented literature he composed and introduced, Khalsa Sikh warriors 
catapulted themselves onto the scene of Indo-Islamic political history as 
a powerful force to be reckoned with. This was a force that made con- 
crete claims to rule over territories. Under the Guru’s guiding hand, 
Anandpuri elites moreover translated and studied the classics and epics 
of the Sanskrit and Islamicate civilizations and interpreted them in light 
of their own social and political objectives. By doing so Sikh literati 
increasingly tapped into ancient knowledge systems and thereby affili- 
ated themselves with preexisting intellectual capital as they dived into 
ancient debates on mysticism, leadership, and political science. Indeed, 
this literature has much to contribute to the formation of Mughal- 
Indian history, especially with regard to intellectual history, which 
judges the developments of the Indo-Islamic world from the fringes of 
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society through the lens of the small regional community of the Sikh 
literati. 

In this book I have sketched a narrative of political education that 
traces the intellectual history of Sikhs in the early modern period. By 
combining new sources with old, contested works and reading them 
through a prism of political education, I hope to have demonstrated the 
rich textures of early Sikh political and intellectual thought with a focus 
on how it unfolded and expanded. The Sikh tradition holds a vast selec- 
tion of works that aligns itself to ancient knowledge systems and grand 
ideas of past civilizations. Much of this literature remains unexplored 
yet holds potential to add rich texture to future Sikh and Mughal stud- 
ies. This is particularly in regard to the vast and rather sophisticated 
literature developed at the courts of the Gurus and later Khalsa rajas 
and maharajas of the nineteenth century, 

While the Khalsa Sikh community’s road to kingship and empire was 
far more complex than I have outlined in this book, encompassing 
wider geo- and socioeconomic developments in Mughal India, the intel- 
lectual angle I have presented may be regarded as a contribution to 
existing scholarship in the field of eighteenth-century Sikh sovereignty. 
The strength of shedding light on the intellectual ideas of the Sikh com- 
munity contributes to a greater alignment of historical episodes, 
whereby we can now connect events that have hitherto been treated 
separately. I hope to have demonstrated this throughout the book, in 
particular in regard to aligning the activities of the Anandpur court with 
the subsequent establishment of Khalsa rule in 1710. 

The toolbox of rajniti strategies developed in Anandpur significantly 
shaped the course of eighteenth-century Mughal Indian history. This 
toolbox contained many diverse strategies to be employed by Sikhs in 
the realm of societal involvement and how to ignite changes in the Indo- 
Islamic world. Khalsa Sikh leadership, literati, and warriors chose those 
strategies primarily connected with raj, yudh, and patshahi. We can 
only speculate as to how Indo-Islamic history would have unfolded had 
they chosen some of the other strategies of societal involvement that did 
not embrace sedition, rebellious warfare, and kingship. 


A little girl stands in front of you. She must be no more than five years 
of age. She is smiling, missing a few teeth, slowly combing her frizzy 
oily black hair, and looking rather adventurous. She respectfully hands 
you one of the scattered pages she picked up from the ground. You read 
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a few lines. It is a short poem you have heard before. “Here my dear 
child. Can you tell me what is written on this paper?” you politely ask 
her. The girl cups her hands together and gracefully receives the poem, 
nods her head, and gently touches her forehead with the paper as a sign 
of sincere devotion. She is nervous, as she has only recently learned how 
to read. But then, slowly, word by word, she acclaims, | 


By reciting your holy verses, my beloved Gobind Singh, liberation is obtained 
in this very life! [By following your teachings,] a saint absorbs the attributes 
of a lion, and a lion absorbs the attributes of a saint! Indeed, the attributes 
of both saints and lions will manifest in the person who steps onto your 
path. The poet Gyaal asks, Who in this world has the words to describe your 
splendor? This entire world is covered in your splendor, appearance, and 
presence! The Sikhs [who follow your teachings will appear] as lions among 
all other people; these lions [will conquer] the battlefield, and, indeed, they 
[will rule] supreme over the entire world! (Nabha 1984, 253)! 


“=. 


-—— — im 


APPENDIX 


Literature in the Anandpur 
Library 


Sikh tradition and contemporary scholarship provide a historical window into 
certain literature that was present in the Anandpur library. 

The following literature, still extant in manuscript form, was located and 
cataloged by Pyara Singh Padam in his Sri Guru Gobind Singh Ji de Darbari 
Ratan (The court jewels of Guru Gobind Singh), originally published in 1976. 


Pandit Devidas—Singh Gau Ki Katha (on ethics), Rajniti Ra Kabit (on political 
agency and conduct), and Lav Kus Di Var (on the valor of two kings from 
the Ramayana) 

Lakhan Rai—Hitupdesha (on political agency and conduct) 

Tansukh Lahori—Rajniti Granth (on political agency and conduct; an addi- 
tional translation of the Hitupdesha) 

Sainapati Chandrasain—Chanaka Shastra Bhakha (on political agency and 
conduct), Sri Gur Sobha (on the life of Guru Gobind Singh), and Karkhe 
Patshah Dasve Ke (on the Guru’s battles) 

Pandit Kashi Ram—Pandav Gita (a section of the Shanti Parab of the Mahab- 
harata), Kanak Manijri, and Parsuram Sanvad (a section of the Ramayana) 

Amrit Rai Lahori—Sabha Parab (of the Mahabharata) and poetry in various 
meters 

Mangal Rai—Shalya Parab (of the Mahabharata), petitions addressing Mata 
Jito, and various poetry about a wide range of subjects 

Prahlad Rai—Fifty different Upanishads, including Tatriya, Kokhang, Makusal, 
Isavas, Purakh Sukat, Maha Naryana, Shatrudri, Narayan, Kavalaya, Argh, 
Prashan, Athrav Sir, Atam Prabodh, Atam, Japal, Hans Nad, Brabm Vidya, 
Paramhans, Tarak, Pranav, and Shaunik 

Bhai Mani Singh—poetry in various meters (Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, on Sikh 
teachings, and Gyan Ratnavali, on the life of Guru Nanak; attributed to him) 
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Bhai Nand Lal Goya—Divan-e-Goya, Zindaginama, Ganjnama, Tausif-o-Sana, 
Joti Vigas (Persian), Dastur-ul-Insha, Arz-ul-Ilfaz, and Joti Vigas (Hindi) 
(Khalsa praxis manuals Prashanuttar Rahitnama and Sakhi Rabit Ki attrib- 
uted to him) 

Bhai Chaupa Singh—Hazoori Rahitnama (on Khalsa praxis) 

Nanua Vairagi—love poetry in various ragas, such as Sri, Asa, Kidara, Basant, 
and Asavari 

Bhai Ram Kuir—Panj Sau Sakhi (on the lives and teachings of the ten Gurus). 

Hans Ram Bajpei—Karan Parab (of the Mahabharata) and various poetry 
about a wide range of subjects 

Kunvresh—Draun Parab (of the Mahabharata), Samudrik (on palmistry), and 
Rati Rahas Kok (on love making, sexual conduct, and eroticism) 

Thikan—Asvamedh Parab (of the Mahabharata), Ratandam (the ancient San- 
skrit thesaurus Amarkosha), Futkal Chands, and poetry in various ragas, 
such as Tilang, Jaijaivanti, and Bilaval 

Chand—Karan Parab (of the Mahabharata), Udyog Parab (of the Mahabbar- 
ata), Pricha Guru Gobind Singh (on the Guru’s battles), Triya Charitar (on 
wiles and deceit), poetry about the Gurus, and various other kinds of poetry 

Ani Rai—Jangnama Guru Gobind Singh (on the Gurus’ battles) 

Pandit Sukhdev—Adhyatam Prakash (on Vedanta and mysticism) and Chhand 
Vichar Pingal (on how to author and compose remarkable literature) 

Vrind—Brind Satsei (on niti ethics), Bhav Panchashika, Sringar Shiksa, Hitup- 
desha Shatak (commentary on the Hitupdesha) Pavath Pachisi, and Yamk- 
alankar 

Girdhar Lal—Pingalsar (on how to author and compose remarkable literature) 

Alam Shah—poetry about the Guru in different meters, such as Sawaye, Rag 
Jaijaivanti, and Rag Jaitsri 

Nand Ram—Kharkha Guru Gobind Singh Ka (on the Guru’s battles) and vari- 
ous poems about love 

Bhai Hardas—Prem Ambodbh (on tales and sermons of many of the bhagats 
from the Guru Granth Sahib) 

Dharam Singh—Panchtantra (on political agency and conduct), Kok Sanvad 
(on eroticism), and Katha Raje Bharthari Hari Ki (on the life stories of previ- 
ous kings) 

Bhai Gurdas Singh—Var Patshahi Dasvin Ki (panegyrics on the Tenth Guru), 
Barahmah Sri Ramchandar Ji Ka (panegyrics on King Ram), and Praya Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib Ji Ke (commentary of Guru Granth Sahib) 

Feru Udasi—poetry in various ragas, such as Suhi Lalit, Sham Kalyan, Kanra, 
and Todhi 

Brahm Bhatt—Gur Mahima (panegyrics celebrating the Gurus) 

Heer Bhatt—Warrior poetry challenging the enemies in Kabit, Sawaye, and 
Chapya Chhand 

Sundar—poetry praising Guru Gobind Singh 

Sharda—poetry praising Guru Gobind Singh 

Sudama—poetry praising Guru Gobind Singh 

Hussain Ali—mystical poetry and a poem that praises the stringed rabab instru- 
ment of Guru Nanak 
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Rha) Mhanna Singh—various poetry 

Ramdas—vanous poctry 

Br; L.al—poetry in Sanskrit 

Meer Chabila—poctry about the Bhangani battle fought between the Guru's 
forces and the kingdom of Garhwal 

Meer Mushki—poetry in the Kharkha meter 

Bhay Desa Singh Bhatt—poetry in praise of a friend who is soon to be married 

ig bh Singh—Praya Sri Guru Granth Sahib (commentary of Guru Granth 

ner oo Heer Ranjhe Ka (on the tragic classical romance of 

Bhai Maha Singh—poetry about his love for the Guru 


According to Pyara Singh Padam (2000), a group of anonymous compositions 
may be traced to the Anandpur court. The names of their authors are still 
unknown. Among these are Baznama, Filnama, Aspnama, and Suannama, 
which deal with zoology, especially pertaining to horses, falcons, dogs, and 
elephants. Padam moreover mentions compositions such as Hanuman Natak, 
Seer Sagar, and Sargita, which cover martial conduct of valor, warfare, and mys- 
ncal poetry. Pothi Salibotar Ki, Pothi Vaidgi Ki, and Mujarbate Akbari are 
written by @ poet named Muhammad Akbar. Padam has argued that these var- 
ied and diverse compositions may be linked with the Anandpur court. 

Louis Fenech's recent examination of the Zafarnama letter has demonstrated 
the presence of Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shabnama and Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan 
and Bustan in the Anandpur library (Fenech 2013). 


LITERATURE MENTIONED IN THE TWARIKH GURU KHALSA 


Giani Gian Singh was born in 1822 and was a prominent and influential Nir- 
maia scholar. In his voluminous Twarikh Guru Khalsa (The history of the 
Guru's Khalsa) from the late nineteenth century, he mentions various Sanskrit 
and Persian books that were translated and studied in the Anandpur court and 
can thus be said to have been present in the Anandpur library. These include 
Huupdesha, Upanishads, Balmiki Ramayan, (Yog) Vashisht, Chanakya Rajniti, 
Guru Gua Kbasdb Shastrodip Suraj, Nitishakt, Devi Bhagvat, Vishnu Bhagvat 
Da Dasam, Ekadash Skand, Padam Puran, Vishnu Purana, Mahabharat, Jai- 
muri, Bho) Parbandb, Sbhukraniti, Babar-e Danish, Manu (Simriti), and Yagva- 
lak (Raju 2011, 866-67). 


LITERATURE MENTIONED IN THE MAHIMA PRAKASH 

Saroop Das Bhalla completed his voluminous Mahima Prakash (The manifesta- 
non of magnificence) in 1776, during the early years of the Khalsa Mis! Raj. 
Though he does not specifically single our individual works composed by the 
court poets, he mentions four categories of works and thereby provides a rare 
insight into the extensive scope of literature collected, translated, studied, and 
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debated by the Anandpuri readership and elites. The first two categories consist 
of the four Vedas and eighteen Puranas, which entail Rig Veda, Sama Veda, 
Yajur Veda, Atharva Veda, Brahma Purana, Padma Purana, Vishnu Purana, 
Shiva Purana, Bhagwata Purana, Narayana Purana, Markandeya Purana, Agni 
Purana, Bhavishya Purana, Brahma Vaivarta Purana, Linga Purana, Varaha 
Purana, Skanda Purana, Vamana Purana, Kurma Purana, Matsya Purana, 
Garuda Purana, and Brahmanda Purana. 

The latter two categories Bhalla refers to cover an unknown amount of lit- 
erature from the two overall categories of Simriti and Shastra. To some extent 
there is overlap between these two categories, as a specific composition can be 
a Shastra as well as being classified as a Simriti work. Bhalla’s systemization of 
classical literature into these two categories appears to be corroborated by the 
much more specific lists provided by Pyara Singh Padam and Giani Gian Singh. 
The Simriti category encompasses the great Sanskrit classics and epics such as 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, and Manu Simriti. The Shastra category encom- 
passes an extensive body of treatises and manuals pertaining to specific fields of 
knowledge, sciences, and crafts such as philosophy, ethics, governance, politics, 
finance, medicine, astronomy, astrology, biology, chemistry, architecture, 
music, theater, dance, paintings, sculptures and iconography, erotic arts, tex- 
tiles, metallurgy, carpentry, rhetoric, poetics, education, and geography. The 
Shastras also encompass the voluminous body of literature connected with 
commentaries and exegesis of sacred scripture and epics, including works dis- 
cussing the great classical schools of Indian philosophy: Vedanta, Nyay, Vaishe- 
shik, Sankhya, Yog, and Uttar Mimansa (Bhatia 2003, 769). 

These extensive Sanskrit works and scriptures are classic texts of the Indic 
civilization, representing an ancient knowledge system Anandpuri elites aimed 
to tap into for the social and intellectual empowerment of early modern Sikhs. 


Notes 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Guru Gobind Singh was not the first Guru to engage in topics of power, 
authority, and autonomy. These notions were also present and developing in 
the time of the earlier Gurus, as exemplified throughout this book. As such, the 
Tenth Guru merely refined, further developed, and continued such trajectories 
as a part of his spiritual inheritance. However, there was a qualitative difference 
during the tenure of the Tenth Guru, as he had a sharpened focus on developing 
and nurturing political agency and skills among his followers. 

>. For a discussion on the notion of Sikh, Khalistani, and Indian identity 
formation among European Sikhs who attend online discussion boards, see Sat- 
nam Singh (2012). 

3. However, scholars do not usually employ these strategies from Anandpur 
as a basis and argument for their opposition to raj in the context of Sikh societal 
involvement. 


CHAPTER I. SIKH TRADITION AND RAJNITI 


r. All quotations from the Adi Granth (referred to by Sikhs as the Guru 
Granth Sahib) are from the standard published scripture of 1,430 pages. 

2. The preeminent Singh Sabha scholar Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha interpreted 
these verses in the following way: “Dharam and niti ought to be equal; this is 
true kingship [rajya]” (Nabha 2005b, 313). 

3. Verses from Sainapati’s transcreation of the Chanakya Niti Shastra are 
transcribed from an incomplete nineteenth-century manuscript titled Chanaka 
Shastra Bhakha, from the Dr. Dapinder Singh Collection in London. The com- 
position is a part of a larger manuscript that includes an esoteric exegesis (param 
arth) of the Japuji Sabib. On folio 154b the date 1827 AD is provided for the 
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commentary. The next folio resumes the pagination with Sainapati’s composi- 
tion, whereby seven chapters and select verses of the eighth chapter are 
provided. Verses from the missing chapters are sourced from the published edi- 
tion of Sewapanthi (2005). There are some variations in words, sentences, and 
spellings from the manuscript and published edition, but in most cases they do 
not appear to drastically change the overall meaning of the verses. As we shall 
note later, Sainapati’s transcreation appears to have been known and popular 
among certain segments of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sikh literati, 
The Chanaka Shastra Bhakha can often be found included in manuscript 
anthologies next to other Anandpuri rajniti compositions such as Tansukh 
Lahori’s Hitupdesha or the rajniti compositions by his teacher Pandit Devidas. 
In other instances the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha can be found next to the Tenth 
Guru’s own rajniti compositions or, as is the case in this manuscript, next to an 
exegesis of the Japuji Sahib. Later eighteenth- and nineteenth-century hagiogra- 
phers quoted Sainapati’s verses, and such inclusions may testify to the composi- 
tion’s importance over an extended period. The inclusion of Sainapati’s compo- 
sition in single-bound volume anthologies, located among other important 
rajniti works, may moreover suggest that the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha was 
taught to Sikh students as a seminal work in a much wider curriculum of polit- 
ical education. Intriguingly, the anticolonial Sikh rebel leader Bhai Maharaj 
Singh (d. 1856) had a personal copy of the Chanakya Niti Shastra, which was 
confiscated by the colonial authorities and is today stored in the British Library. 
4. I generally employ a synchronic approach to the topic of political sover- 
eignty, and therefore I primarily focus on the literature of the Anandpur court and 
later literature from the eighteenth century. As such, there may be a difference in 
the usages of how vocabulary is employed and understood in the Guru Granth 
Sahib—primarily a sixteenth-century text—and how the same vocabulary is 
understood and employed in the poetry of the Anandpur court of the late seven- 
teenth century onward. As this book is not a philological or etymological study, 
my synchronic approach favors the usages from the Anandpur court onward. 


CHAPTER 2. THE ANANDPUR LIBRARY 


1. Readers interested in a much more thorough examination of the Guru’s 
intellectual court at Anandpur may consult Fenech (2008). 

2. Similarly, writing in 1769, Kesar Singh Chibbar notes, “The kings of Jas- 
wal, Kahlur, and Handur came to serve the Guru. A steady stream of donations 
arrived in great abundance from these different kingdoms” (P. Padam 2005, 
1§0). 

3. Many of these eighteenth- to nineteenth-century anecdotes are discussed 
in Fenech (2008), which provides a much more thorough outlook on the Anand- 
pur court than what is presented in this chapter, 

4. See the appendix for a list of more than 160 books that were present in the 
Anandpur library. 

5. The dispatchment to Benares was later identified as the origins of the Nir 
mala Sikh tradition, and it is from this incident that they typically draw their 
historical foundation and legitimacy. The Nirmalas are often regarded as a mis- 
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guided Sikh sect with strong Vedantic or Brahminized leanings because of their 
mastery over Sanskrit literature. Their earliest works, however, self-position 
themselves within an orthodox Sikh and ten-Gurus lineage. The leading Nir- 
mala Pandit Gulab Singh in 1792, for instance, remarked that “Guru Nanak 
and Guru Gobind Singh, of whom there are no equals, I prostate myself eter- 
nally before them” (Prabodh Chandar Natak, fol. 1a; see also Adhyatam 
Ramayana, fol. tb, from 1779, by the same author). For an extensive history of 
the Nirmala tradition and an index with short descriptions of more than one 
thousand historical Nirmala scholars, see Mansa (2009). For a traditional 


account and interpretation of the order, see Giani Gian Singh’s Nirmal Panth 
Pradipika (Illuminations on the Nirmala panth, 1962). 


CHAPTER 3. OCEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 


1. It is well known that Maharaja Ranjit Singh (r. 1799-1839) was fascinated 
with Abul-Qasim Firdawsi’s Shahnama and that many productions of this clas- 
sic were commissioned during his rule (Fenech 2013, 239). The maharaja was 
also fond of the tales of the Hitupdesha (Beneficial advice), particularly in the 
forms emanating from the sixteenth-century Mughal transcreation of Hitupde- 
sha, titled Ayar-e-Danish (Measure of knowledge), which was translated by the 
preeminent Mughal court poet Abu’l-Fazt ibn Mubarak at the behest of Akbar 
(Auer 2018, 38). The maharaja commissioned his court poet Budh Singh to 
translate the Ayar-e-Danish from Persian to Braj in 1811. Moreover, Maharaja 
Karam Singh (r. 1813-45) commissioned his court poet Basant Singh to translate 
Sheikh Sadi’s Golestan (The flower garden) and Bustan (The orchard) (Nabha 
1984, 325). It can reasonably be argued that these particular Persian classics 
belong to the third cluster on works popular among Sikh ruling elites. 1 have 
placed them in the fourth cluster, however, as it is still uncertain whether the 
maharajas aligned themselves with these classics due to their proximity to the 
Anandpur library or due to their wider general popularity in Indo-Islamic royal 
courts. In regard to these four particular compositions, it was most likely due to 
their general popularity in the regal Indo-Islamic world, for which reason Guru 
Gobind Singh himself most likely had them translated and studied. 

2. Similarly, the preeminent Singh Sabha scholar Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, in 
his Guruchhand Divakar (Illuminations on the Guru’s poetics) from the early 
twentieth century, praises the Guru’s court poets and their compositions in a 
beautiful poetic invocation (Nabha 1991, 17). The poets listed are Kuvresh, 
Hans Ram, Mangal, and Sainapati. Nabha moreover lists some of the prosodic 
manuals from the Anandpur court as his inspiration for having composed his 
own manual on how to interpret and appreciate the Braj poetry of the Sikh 
tradition (15-16). The Guruchhand Divikar instructs readers in how to aes- 
thetically enjoy the different meters and rhythms of Braj poetry by quoting 
extensively from the rich tradition of Sikh scripture and literature. The verses 
quoted are found in, among others, the Guru Granth Sahib, Dasam Granth 
Sahib (the Ram Avatar and Kalki Avatar in particular), Bhai Gurdas Varan, the 
Persian compositions of Bhai Nand Lal Goya, verses by the Anandpuri court 
poet Hans Ram, Santokh Singh’s Nanak Prakash and Suraj Prakash, and Pandit 
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Hardyal's Vairag Shatak, as well as lesser-known Udasi compositions such as 
Guru Nanak Stotra Ratnakar and Nirmala compositions such as Sikhi Prab- 
hakar and Nirmal Prabhakar. Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha’s selective quotations 
exhibit the rich and poetic prowess of past Sikh authors. 

3. An essential caveat is necessary here, as there is a significant bias in the 
selection of Anandpuri literature known to us today. This may give the inaccurate 
impression that the Guru solely and exclusively focused on matters pertaining to 
raj, rajniti, and yudh. Many of the rajniti compositions referenced throughout 
this book are known to us through their transmission in the eighteenth-century 
manuscript record, references in later nineteenth-century narrative accounts, and 
the scholarly archival work of Pyara Singh Padam and Louis Fenech. As the 
eighteenth-century Khalsa leaders and warriors were struggling for raj, it is only 
logical that these rajniti and yudh compositions continued to be preserved and 
copied for future generations, due to their relevance for Sikh rulers. This context 
may have resulted in their continued preservation and survival today, despite 
much other Anandpuri literature having perished in the precolonial period. Later 
in the 1960s and 1970s, Pyara Singh Padam conducted his archival fieldwork in 
a time when his Sikh contemporaries had aspired for greater regional autonomy 
and freedom from the central government in Delhi, which mass-incarcerated 
peaceful political activists. This political context may have influenced Padam’s 
emphasis on the liberating and egalitarian nature of the Guru’s court, wherein 
Sikhs lived free lives, which may also be detected in his selection of verses from 
the Gurmukhi manuscripts he chose to include in his Darbari Ratan from 1976. 
Indeed, much of his prose texts and extracts from the manuscripts highlight 
rajniti content and the egalitarian nature of the Guru’s society in Anandpur. Pad- 
am’s limited selection is then further underscored in this book, where I particu- 
larly single out and highlight the rajniti compositions, which may give the wrong 
impression that only political literature was studied in Anandpur. As previous 
chapters have demonstrated, this is historically inaccurate, and the continued 
survival of only select Anandpuri compositions and the partial emphasis of 
researchers such as Padam and myself may only add to such a wrong impression. 
The Guru’s interests were not solely limited ro rajniti, but, as part 2 demonstrates, 
the Guru most certainly had great interests and aspirations for his followers in the 
realm of rajniti, governance, and political sovereignty. 

4. Sainapati was the student of Pandit Devidas, who likewise composed a 
book on rajniti, titled Rajniti Ra Kabit (Rajniti teachings in the Kabit meter). It 
is very likely that Sainapati’s political education commenced with this book, 
taught directly to him by Pandit Devidas, and it may have been for this reason 
that Sainapati was singled out by Guru Gobind Singh to engage with the San- 
skrit teachings of Chanakya, who was one of the most prominent political 
thinkers of antiquity. 


CHAPTER 4. INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT OF 
THE DASAM GRANTH SAHIB 


1. In my manuscript research over the years, I have often come across anthol- 
ogies and recensions that contain works from both of these two major compila- 
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tions. As such, it is not rare to encounter manuscripts that combine the works of 
the Tenth Guru and his court poets. One intriguing anthology of Persian Anand- 
puri works in the Dr. Dapinder Singh Collection, for instance, contains the Per- 
sian compositions Zafarnama and Hikayats of Guru Gobind Singh, followed by 
the Persian compositions of his court poet Bhai Nand Lal Goya, with a resumed 
pagination (fols. 1-212). The invocation titles the collection as Tasnif Bhai 
Nand Lal Ji and includes the Divan-e-Goya, Rubaya, and an unknown compo- 
sition titled Bahir Tavil Baba Nanak Ji Ki. Goya’s Persian verses, especially in 
the Divan-e Goya, are laden in the margins with Punjabi/Braj translations in red 
ink of individual Persian terms. This may suggest that the specific manuscript 
has been employed historically by Sikh educators who taught this text to their 
students without necessarily knowing Persian themselves. For instance, on folio 
174b the epithet Murshid-e Kamil (“the perfected spiritual guide,” a title often 
graced to high standing Sufi masters) is translated into Satguru, and Bhai Nand 
Lal’s Perso-Islamic discourse is generally provided with very strong Sikh leanings 
in the margin translations. Louis Fenech (1994) has previously highlighted that 
modern scholars and educators tend to impose strong Sikh understandings onto 
the Persian verses. This manuscript suggests that such impositions are supported 
by a long tradition, emanating from small teaching circles of educators and stu- 
dents, extending back centuries. Such informal Punjabi/Braj translations in the 
margins create scope for a future examination of the early Sikh exegetical tradi- 
tion and how it engaged with its Persian textual corpus. 

2. The Hitupdesha transcreation by the court poet Lakhan Rai that carries a 
colophon date of 1680 appears in the Devanagari script (P. Padam 1976, 
92-93). The manuscript’s year of production, however, is unclear on the basis 
of Padam’s examination. During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
many Sikh works were transliterated and translated into new scripts and lan- 
guages to widen their readership. This included stories from the Pakhyan Char- 
star, which were adapted and translated into the Persian Hikayats, as well as 
several manuscripts of both the Guru Granth Sahib and Dasam Granth Sahib, 
which still exist in Devanagari and Shahmukhi script. 

3. The invocation in this nineteenth-century manuscript differs slightly in 
spelling and terminology from the same verses we find in the manuscript 
employed in Padam (1976, 187). 

4. Verses from the Bachitar Natak are scribed from a nineteenth-century man- 
uscript from the Dr. Dapinder Singh Collection. The manuscript pagination com- 
mences at folio rosa with the Bachitar Natak, followed by three goddess com- 
positions, and then ends with the final verses of the Gian Prabodh on folio 400b, 
which covers the raj of Ajai Singh. Based on the pagination, this manuscript 
appears to have been part of a much larger manuscript at some point in history, 
perhaps of the entire Bachitar Natak Granth, including the Jaap Sabib and Akal 
Ustati. It was eventually removed and isolated to become a separate independent 
manuscript, which explains the initial folio carrying the pagination number ros. 

5. The Guru’s court poet Bhai Nand Lal likewise employed such an intertex- 
tual approach in his presentation of the Sikh tradition to Muslim and Mughal 
audiences, perhaps to invite them onto the path of the Gurus. In his works we 
encounter such cross-communication with ancient Persian Sufi masters such as 
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Mohammad Hafiz-e Shirazi and his Ditwwan-e Hafiz; see Fenech (1994). In other 
cases Bhai Nand Lal refined Quranic verses by improving their rhythm and 


rhyme. 


CHAPTER §. TEACHING STATESMANSHIP 
THROUGH FABLES AND EROTIC STORIES 


1. The exact year of the Guru’s birth remains a debated topic among schol- 
ars. A majority of eighteenth-century sources provide the date as 1661, whereas 
sources beginning as late as 1797 fix it at 1666. Though 1666 is the accepted 
date today, I abide by the earliest sources throughout this book. For discussions 
on the birthdate of Guru Gobind Singh in light of different eighteenth-century 
sources, see P. Padam (2000, 11-13); and Mann (2008, 259-60). 

2. The education provided to the Guru by his parents and the Sikh courtiers 
appears to have been remarkably similar to the education of Mughal emperors. 
Compare it, for instance, with the early education of the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, in Truschke (2017, 24-25). 

3. For an intriguing discussion on the verses found in the Bachitar Natak, 
which informed and framed all later Sikh narratives regarding the execution in 
1675, see Fenech (2000, 123-28, 151-54). For a recent study of Aurangzeb that 
seeks to complicate and nuance modern portrayals of the emperor, see Truschke 
(2017). 

4. The word for politics employed by the poet Jaita is dhandhniti (ethics of 
the stick). Dhandhniti is the typical term Sanskrit political works such as 
Chanakya’s Arthshastra use to describe themselves, while Braj works usually 
employ the word rajniti. In a later story within the Sri Gur Katha, Guru Gobind 
Singh provides sermons on the oppressive politics (kudhniti) of Aurangzeb. For 
a wide variety of reasons, encompassing defiance and kingly comportment, 
Aurangzeb commands the hill rajas to have Guru Gobind Singh murdered (N. 
Singh 2015, 100-103). 

5. The composition appears in a voluminous, compact yet fragile nineteenth- 
century manuscript, for which reason I have been unable to examine it thor- 
oughly. Appearing on folios tosa—s1ob, the Hitupdesha is preceded by the 
Guru Gita (The song of the Guru) and followed by a series of compositions 
such as the Sabha Bilas (Splendors of the court). This Hitupdesha manuscript 
was intriguingly scribed by two individuals connected with Amritsar and the 
Akal Bunga/Akal Takht in the precincts of today’s Golden Temple complex. In 
the nineteenth century, Akal Takht was considered an indigenous premiere 
political institution for Sikhs, for which reason it is rather fascinating that indi- 
viduals connected with this Bunga scribed such a classical rajniti composition 
from the Anandpur court. On folio 51ob the scribes note, “by the grace of Guru 
Gobind Singh, this Rajniti manuscript was completed while [we were] seated 
here in a garden at the banks of the Beas River. [May you, the Guru,] bless the 
scribes [likhari] Karam Singh from Amritsar and Jai Singh from Akal Bunga.” 
Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha identifies two nineteenth-century poets with these 
names (1984, 219, 271). This Jai Singh also authored a niti (strategies, ethics, 
principles) composition titled Bhup Bhukhan (Ornaments of the king). 
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6. There is a famous narration found in different variations throughout 
many nineteenth-century accounts, wherein Guru Gobind Singh dresses a don- 
key as a lion and lets it roam around in Anandpur to scare people to teach a 
lesson about bravery and outer appearance (P. Padam 2008, 129-30). This plot 
was inspired by a similar story from Hitupdesha, reflecting the influence and 
popularity of the Hitupdesha in Anandpur. The Bansavalinama, as quoted ear- 
lier, most likely refers to the Hitupdesha when it narrates that the Guru was 
taught rajniti through a series of stories, indicating that the child Guru might 
have been introduced to these tales while based in Patna in the eastern provinces 
of the Mughal Empire. The early appearance of two Hitupdesha compositions 
as well as the two later Panchtantra compositions in the Anandpur court, fol- 
lowed by later copies in the eighteenth century, supports the tradition of a con- 
tinued popularity over an extended period. 

7. Moreover, catalogers have estimated that a particular extant manuscript 
copy of the Hitupdesha by the Anandpuri court poet Tansukh Lahori may orig- 
inate from around 1770 (SGPC 1968, 452). This would place the manuscript in 
the early years of Khalsa rule over Punjab or shortly prior. 

8. Such traditions continued well into the nineteenth century. The prince 
Sher Singh (later the maharaja of Lahore from 1841 to 1843), for instance, 
commissioned his Udasi court poet Amir Das of Amritsar to compile such a 
literature manual in 1840, titled Sri Sher Singh Parkash (The manifestation of 
the revered Sher Singh) (Nabha 1984, 105). Several of such Rajasthani litera- 
ture manuals also appear to have been produced at the banks of the Golden 
Temple during the Misl and early British colonial period (Bhakha Bhukhan, fol. 
47a; Nabha 1984, 352). 

g. The Sikh maharajas of Patiala likewise sought to connect the Mahabharata 
with the political posture of their own dynasty. Maharaja Karam Singh (r. 1813- 
45) commissioned several of his court poets to engage with this Sanskrit epic. 
For instance, Umadas completed his translation of the Asvamedh Parva in 1834, 
and Nihal Singh translated parts of the Shanti Parva and Mahaprastan in 1852. 
The court poets Basant Singh and Shekhar translated the Bhishma Parva and 
Shanti Parva. In his colophon Shekhar directly connects Maharaja Karam 
Singh’s literary endeavors with Guru Gobind Singh’s own Anandpuri royal aus- 
pices as a patron of the Mahabharata (Nabha 1984, 101, 294, 325, 128). Maha- 
raja Narinder Singh (r. 1846-62) later appears to have assembled all these frag- 
mented compositions in his own grand Mahabharata project, which combined 
the works of Guru Gobind Singh’s court poets and Patiala’s royal court poets. 

10. Similarly, the Panchtantra notes, “A state cannot be governed in accord- 
ance with the nature and norms of the common man. What are vices in ordinary 
men, those very vices are virtues in kings” (Rajan 2006, bk. 1). 

11. The Chanaka Shastra Bhakha (MS 5) has a variant reading of the last 
sentence. The reading and break up of words are difficult to construe, but they 
appear to state, “being educated [in rajniti] you gain victory over the royal 
court, and [with such victory] you can provide wealth to the poor” (fol. 15a). 
The fina! sentence can also read, “{But beware that] wealth makes queens devi- 
ous.” Asadullah Chirvani, in his analysis of the Zafarnama, has identified 
instances wherein the Guru rhetorically, and perhaps strategically, aimed to sow 
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divisions between the Mughal literate elite and emperor Aurangzeb (Melikian- 
Chirvani 2007, 4-5). Chirvani later notes, “The accusations thrown at the 
emperor are severe. Together, the first two couplets sound like a call to Muslims 
to reject the authority of an emperor who has turned his back on religion” (6). 

12. Niti literature appears to have been popular among the later Sikh rajas, 
who commissioned their court poets to engage with several classics of this 
genre. Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala, for instance, commissioned Dal Singh 
in 1831 to translate the Anand Prakash Satsya and Ram Singh to compose the 
Suniti Prakash, this being a vernacular translation of the Persian Ikblaq-e Mun- 
shi, Nihal Singh moreover composed the Nitisar at his behest. In 1833 the 
maharaja hired Jai Singh to compose the Bhup Bhukhan, while his successor, 
Maharaja Narinder Singh, in 1854 commissioned Sohan to translate the classic 
Sukasaptati, better known in the West as the Seventy Tales of the Parrot. Raja 
Sarup Singh of Nabha moreover commissioned Sahib Singh to compose the Niti 
Shatak (Nabha 1984, 282, 365, 271, 154, I15). 

13. I would like to express my deep appreciation to Kulwant Singh for his 
valuable insights during the yearlong Pakhyan Charitar discussions we have 
held on how to make sense of this composition, alongside my gratitude to the 
anonymous members of the Sikhawareness.com platform, of which I used to be 
an administrator. My reading of the substories is significantly influenced by my 
discussions with these anonymous individuals, in particular the members Cha- 
tangar, Paapiman, Dalsinghtor, and N3OSingh. My overall reading of the 
Pakhyan Charitar as a framework for analysis is greatly inspired by Chandra 
Rajan’s (2006) approach to, and analysis of, the Panchtantra. | presented sev- 
eral aspects of my research on the Hitupdesha and Pakhyan Charitar at the Sikh 
and Punjabi Studies Conference at Wolverhampton University in September 
2019, and I thank the audience for their valuable comments and suggestions. 

14. For example, despite its wide policies on how to govern a raj, the Prem 
Sumarag does not include something as vital to a government’s survival as a 
foreign policy. However, a major topic of the second book of the Hitupdesha 
and Panchtantra covers the selection and treatment of allies, and this might be 
the reason for the author’s silence on foreign politics. Similarly, while the Prem 
Sumarag describes required qualifications of many ministers and government 
officials, it does not provide such for the maharaja, a topic that is of utmost 
importance to any political document. These qualifications, however, are cov- 
ered greatly in the Dasam Granth Sahib’s Hikayats 2 and 3, which teach the 
selection of kings and what statesmanship qualifications they ought to possess 
(Ramgarhia 1999, 6:1394-99). 

15. Here we may repeat the Bansavalinama’s narration that the young Guru 
spent every evening studying “rajniti [in the form of] virtuous stories, and he 
profited greatly from them” (P. Padam 2005, 126). Pyara Singh Padam moreo- 
ver notes a tradition that regards the court poet Dharam Singh to have been the 
teacher of Sahibzada Jujhar Singh, the Guru’s young son (1976, 187). Dharam 
Singh is said to have transcreated the Panchtantra, and we may surmise that 
he taught these stories to the Guru’s son (189). The similarities between the 
a Pakbyan Charitar, and Zafarnama are explored throughout this 
chapter. 
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16. Sainapati’s Chanaka Shastra Bhakha likewise contains verses that 
instruct people to identify their own rightful place in society and to make 
demands on such rather than to settle for basic respect. As we shall observe 
later, the Guru identified himself and the Khalsa as descendants of great kings 
and warriors, which granted the Sikh community a right to make concrete 
claims to kingship in the Indo-Islamic world. Sainapati notes, “Even if your 
outer appearance, clothes, or muscular features [do not live up to what is 
expected by society, then know for certain that] if you carry genuine knowledge 
|vidtya], you are still entitled to a position at the royal court. [It is shameful to 
sec] a lion surrounded by a group of jackals or a swan surrounded by crows. [It 
is shameful to see] a horse surrounded by donkeys or an eloquent person sitting 
amid a group of ignorant individuals. [All people are entitled to be present at 
their rightful place, just as] the swans appear most graceful when they are sur- 
rounded by a garden of lotus flowers and how lions look most majestic when 
they roam around the jungles [like kings]. Horses are most beautiful when they 
assist the mighty warriors on the battlefield, and intelligent people find their 
glory among other great intellectuals” (Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, fols. 9a—9b). 

17. The location of rajniti teachings found within a composition that deals 
with wiles of individuals might perplex many readers. However, the notion of 
hidden gems being found in unusual places was not an alien thought in Anand- 
pur. Though Sainapati does not specifically refer to the female characters in the 
Pakhyan Charitar, he states the following in his Chanaka Shastra Bhakha: 
“(Just as] gold is found in mud, and nectar can be extracted from poison, [so 
too] can knowledge and great teachings be learned from debased women [and 
you should therefore not stop yourself from seeking out such knowledge]” (fol. 
4b). The placement of the spiritual composition Benti Chaupai toward the end 
of the Pakhyan Charitar is another example of a hidden gem found in an unu- 
sual place, an intriguing point to which I was made privy on March 4, 2020, by 
Louis Fenech, whom I would like to thank here. 

18. The king is thereby following antique Indic precedents, as noted by the 
court poet Sainapati: “ Your son should be entrusted to an accomplished teacher, 
so he can be educated /budhvaan]. Consider those parents who do not educate 
their sons as the very enemies of their own children” (Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, 
fol. 7a). 

19. Indian scholars have divided warfare into three categories (Balkaran and 
Dorn 2012, 681): Dharma yudh (righteous war initiated for the purpose of 
promoting dharam), kama-yudh (war initiated for the sake of personal desire), 
and artha~yudh (war initiated for the sake of acquiring wealth). In the Ramay- 
ana King Ravan’s abduction of Sita consequently results in Rama’s conquest of 
Lanka. Ravan’s abduction, motivated by carnal desire and traditionally inter- 
preted as a kama-yudh, eventually ignites a chain of events that results in the 
collapse of his own kingdom and dynasty. In the Pakhyan Charitar’s frame 
story, king Chittar Singh likewise abducts a female through war to pursue his 
own carnal desires, and this incident may be interpreted as a kama-yudh, which 
may lead to his own future ruin, Sikh listeners familiar with the Ramayana 
would probably have picked up on this intertextual resonance in their discus- 
sions on Pakhyan Charitar’s frame story. 
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20. In narrative Sanskrit literature, individual substories often build on and 
relate to one another. For a diverse set of strategies to interpret Indian epics and 
narrative literature, see Balkaran (2021). 

21. In his analysis of the Zafarnama, Asadullah Chirvani has likewise identi- 
fied instances wherein the Guru communicates to several different audiences 
within the same verses, in this case the Mughal literate elite and the emperor 
Aurangzeb. See Melikian-Chirvani (2007, 4-5). 

22. The outline in table 2 is based on the interpretation of Ibn Al Mugaffa, 
who translated the Panchtantra to Arabic in the eighth century (Nadwi 2013, 
34). Mugaffa’s outline is a sound and straightforward interpretation of the 
chapter outputs and is almost identically shared by contemporary scholars such 
as Olivelle (1997). 


CHAPTER 6. BALANCING LOFTY IDEALS AND PRAGMATISM 


1. The Chanaka Shastra Bhakha (manuscript 5 in the Dr. Dapinder Singh 
Collection) appears to have an error in this verse, as it states “sangat” rather 
than “kusangat” (fol. 4a). The published edition appears to be the most correct, 
in the context of the next sentence in the verse, which is identical in both texts 
(Sewapanthi 2005, 45). 

2. As noted earlier, the Pakhyan Charitar was composed simultaneously with 
the transcreation of the Mahabharata, and it can be argued that the stories and 
narrations of the Mahabharata likewise granted Sikh audiences political literacy, 
cognitive skills, and a prism through which they could interpret the stories of the 
Pakhyan Charitar. For instance, among the many positions on political theory 
that are discussed and illumined in the Mahabharata, one position argues that 
kings may legitimately compromise their own personal dharam for the sake of 
preserving the kingdom’s prosperity (Slakter 2012, 3). Some Sikh listeners of the 
Pakhyan Charitar who were aware of such positions may have argued that the 
prince should have engaged in sexual activity with the queen for the greater 
good of preserving the kingdom. Others would most likely have disagreed. 

3. For example, in his Punjab Raushan from 1859, Mehar Singh Gujrati 
criticizes and describes Maharaja Kharak Singh (r. 1839) as a soft and unskilled 
leader: “Kharak Singh was a simple and naive [bhola] royal successor. He did 
not know anything about guile and stratagems [chhal]” (P. Padam 1995, 52). 

4. The niti pattern in the Anoop Kaur substories follow the general dharamic 
trajectories found in Indian epics. In the Mahabharata, for instance, King 
Yudhishthira employs similar niti tactics during the Kurukshetra battle by trick- 
ing Drona to lay down his arms, while Arjuna employs guile when he fatally 
wounds Bhishma. Generally speaking, such guile and stratagems are often con- 
sidered as nondharamic vices, but they can also be considered as efficient nit 
tactics, with the sole aim to reestablish the dharamic order, In all cases the said 
personas revert to their innate nature of a dharamic individual. Such actions 
may furthermore reflect the position noted in the Mahabharata, which argues 
that kings may legitimately compromise their own personal dharam for the sake 
of the prosperity of the kingdom (Slakter 2012, 3). | would like to thank Lous 
Fenech for pointing out these cross-textual similarities to me. 
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5. The didactic and action-oriented nature of the Chaubis Avatar can be 
inferred from the often-quoted verse in the chapter that relates to Krishna: “I 
have [here] completed the tenth chapter of the Bhagavata Purana in the com- 
mon language. O Lord, my purpose was solely to engender that knowledge 
which leads to righteous battle” (Fenech 2021, 22). 


CHAPTER 7. THE GURU’S POLITICAL OBJECTIVES 


1. For an interpretation of Bachitar Natak that divorces power and dharam, 
see Dhavan (2011, 35-38). 

2. For more on autobiographical narratives in Mughal India, especially 
among the Mughal elite, see Zaman (2011). 

3. The court poets of Maharaja Ranjit Singh equally eulogized this political 
objective of the Guru. See Hakim Singh Darvesh’s poem in the preface: “From 
the four castes, [Guru Gobind Singh] extracted fierce warriors who were man- 
dated to protect the saints and the downtrodden” (P. Padam 1984, 374-75). 

4. | would like to thank Robin Rinehart for sharing her interpretation of 
these verses with me during an email exchange on August 24, 2022. Her wider 
insights have contributed to my own reading and understanding of the greater 
Bachitar Natak Granth. 

s. See, for instance, Giani Narain Singh’s commentary (steek) on the Bachi- 
tar Natak (Singh 2013). Narain Singh was a famous and skilled twentieth-cen- 
tury commentator on Sikh works. His commentary on these verses does not 
reveal any intertextual reference to the Bhagavad Gita. Nirmala authors, with 
their mastery over Sanskrit literature, however, do identify parallels between the 
Bachitar Natak and the Bhagavad Gita; see, for instance, Tirath Singh Nirma- 
la’s commentary on the Bhavrasamrit Granth, in Nirmala (2006, 51-69). 

6. The oppression committed by the demon is described with the term dukh, 
which has connotations of suffering. In the Prem Sumarag, dukh is used in a 
hierarchal, political context of oppression, wherein the ruler is prohibited from 
granting dukh onto his subjects; see R. Singh (2000, 95). 

7. Bhai Gurdas further notes, “The Ramayana is relevant throughout eter- 
nity [ramayanu jug jug atal] and the people who seek shelter in it will attain 
liberanon” (H. Singh 2011, 555). These verses were later paraphrased by Guru 
Gobind Singh and are today recited by Sikhs across the world as part of the 
extended evening prayers. The Sikh focus and fascination with the regal and 
spiritual exploits of King Ram continued well into the colonial period. In the 
1690s Guru Gobind Singh transcreated the Ramayana, and in 1779 Pandit 
Gulab Singh completed his adaptation of the Adhbyatam Ramayana. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s court poet Budh Singh, from the Shahid Bunga, completed his 
Adbhut Ramayana in 1806, which was followed closely by Sauda Singh’s Ram 
Reet and Giani Sant Singh’s Ramashvamedh and his 1,400-page exegesis of 
Tulsidas’s Ramcharitmanas in 1820, Sant Singh was connected with the prestig- 
ious Giania Bunga at Amritsar. In the 1820s Pandit Ram Likhari compiled his 
Gurmukhi edition in Kashmir under Sikh imperial rule. In subsequent decades, 
more scholars compiled their own editions under royal patronage. Giani Sant 
Singh’s student Santokh Singh compiled his edition in 1834 under Raja Lal 
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Singh’s auspices, followed by Nihal’s Chandrodaya from 1845 and Vir Singh 
Bal’s Shudh Sindhu Ramayana from 1851, both of whom composed under the 
patronage of Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala. Lal Singh completed his Ful 
Mala Ramayana in 1852 under the auspices of Maharaja Bharpur Singh of 
Nabha, which was preceded or followed by an undated edition by Rattan Hari. 
Under British rule Javahar Singh completed his Ram Avatar in 1897. References 
and extracts from these editions can be found throughout Nabha (1984). 

8. The Bachitar Natak, with its extensive autobiographical material, can 
also be regarded as the Guru’s attempt to elevate Anandpuri outputs to imperial 
heights. A mere two autobiographies were composed in Mughal India, by 
Emperors Babur and Jahangir, respectively (Zaman 2011, 680). The Guru's 
Bachitar Natak may be seen to fall within this exclusive line of compositions, 
For a discussion on issues in regard to the genre of autobiography in Mughal 
India, see Zaman (2011). 

g. Louis Fenech has masterly demonstrated the Guru’s claims to political 
legitimacy through Islamicate standards in his close reading of the Zafarnama 
(2013, 96). This letter, however, was appended to the Dasam Granth Sahib 
after his death in 1708 and, as such, may not be employed on the same scale as 
the Bachitar Natak, which was composed a decade earlier. The Guru at that 
time experienced the height of his political, intellectual, and cultural powers in 
an institutional context, wherein he sought to communicate his claims to the 
world from a more elevated and proactive position. 

ro. In this regard, it is crucial to emphasize that tradition records that the 
Guru transcreated both the Ramayana and the Bhagavad Gita, popularly 
known as the Gobind Gita. 

11. Louis Fenech, through his close reading of the Dasam Granth Sahib, 
opines that the Guru sought to reestablish the Ram Rajya (2021, 23). 

12. The Bachitar Natak does recognize the legitimacy of Mughal rule estab- 
lished by Babur. The interpretation of these verses, underscored by later inter- 
pretations of chroniclers such as Rattan Singh Bhangu in the early 1800s, how- 
ever, suggest that this recognition was withdrawn after the Mughals began to 
oppress Sikhs, especially under later emperors Jahangir and Aurangzeb (Mann 
2017, 117). 

13. For an understanding of the goddess in the Sikh tradition, with a focus 
on Nirmala, Singh Sabha, historical, and contemporary understandings, see 
Satnam Singh (2015). , 

14. Interestingly, Kesar Singh Chibbar quotes and discusses this composition 
in his Bansavalinama, from 1769. A large part of his discussion centers on why 
the Guru did not destroy. the Mughal Empire himself but rather delegated this 
task to his Khalsa followers; see P. Padam (2005, 258-63). 


CHAPTER 8, COMBINING RAJNITI AND RAHIT 


1. For a thorough analysis of the institution of Panj Pyare and its evolution 
in subsequent centuries, see Fenech (2021). 

2. It may be useful to employ the prism of the archetype of Parsuram to 
interpret Guru Gobind Singh’s fierce punishment of the corrupt masands. 
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According to some early traditions, the Guru executed several culprit masands 
in the late 1690s. The masands had genuine claims to an orthodox lineage, as 
they were established and nurtured by Guru Amardas and all subsequent Gurus. 
These grand lineages, however, did not protect them from any fierce punish- 
ment resulting from their own corrupt and scandalous actions toward saintly 
people. These masands were thoroughly punished, annihilated, and replaced by 
new Khalsa leaders, similar to how the Kshatriyas were thoroughly annihilated 
and replaced by the Brahmins who subsequently occupied their thrones. Here 
too we can encounter the teachings of the archetype of Parsuram appearing in 
Sikh history. 

3. Many leading textual scholars attribute the Nasthatnama’s topics of raj 
and “raj karega Khalsa” to Guru Gobind Singh himself or as originating in the 
times he lived in; see, for example, Pashaura Singh (2019, 11); Malhotra (2005, 
70); Mann (2008, 258); and Grewal (2017, 43). 

4. Other Anandpuri and near-contemporary works balance and limit such 
sentiments of aggressiveness to situations of conflict. The Hazoori Rahitnama, 
for instance, states, “rare is the warrior who is fierce in battle but peaceful at 
home,” while the Prem Sumarag lists the issuing of hukams as an intoxicant to 
be weary about (McLeod 1987, 251; R. Singh 2000, 146). 

5. Sainapati notes that the Khatri and Brahmin Sikhs approached the 
Mughals for assistance to overturn the rahit and that they were in favor of the 
masands being reinserted into their previous leadership positions; see Ashok 
(2016, 60). 


CHAPTER 9. FROM TRANSLATORS TO POLITICAL THINKERS 


1. Gurinder Singh Mann has argued for multiple authorship on the lines of 
the Bhai Chaupa Singh Hazoori Rahitnama, while convincingly locating it in 
the Anandpur court (2008, 248). For an English translation of the Prem Suma- 
rag, see McLeod (2006). 

2. Some manuscript anthologies contain only the first chapter of the Prem 
Sumarag, which might lend credibility to an argument that the chapters were 
written individually, In these manuscripts, however, the text usually ends with 
the editorial remark, “The first chapter of the Prem Sumarag is now com- 
pleted,” which indicates that the scribe copied the text from a larger work that 
contained several more chapters. 

3. For an overview of how notable Sikh scholars have dated the Prem Suma- 
rag, see McLeod (2006, 1-9). 

4. Dr. Leyden translated a series of compositions from the Anandpur court 
that he received from his indigenous informants. It is uncertain if the Prem 
Sumarag’s eighth chapter was among his translated selections. Dr. Leyden 
passed on his translations to the British lieutenant John Malcolm, who remarked 
that the compositions he received in the years prior to 1808 “contain the most 
valuable verifications of the different religious institutions of the Sikh nation” 
(Panjab Cultural Association 2011, 21). 

5. Leyden’s attribution to Bhai Gurdas is the only reference I have come 
across to an early text that attempts to identify the author of the Prem Sumarag. 
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One manuscript scribed by Sauda Singh carries an internal date of 1800 and 
contains the Prem Sumarag’s first chapter, wherein it appears after the composi- 
tions of the Anandpuri court poet Gurdas Guni, who was later employed by the 
Mughal administration in Lahore (SGPC 1968, 408; P. Padam 1976, 191). It is 
possible that Leyden saw an identical manuscript and assumed that the compo- 
sitions of the court poet Gurdas Guni continued into the Prem Sumarag and 
therefore attributed it to him. 

6. This translation is almost verbatim taken from McLeod, with a slight 
change of phrase in the seventh verse. McLeod has translated the seventh verse 
as “if you must take [intoxicants],” whereas I have translated it as “when you 
consume [intoxicants]” (2006, 62; see also R. Singh 2000, 67). 

7. Similarly, Louis Fenech has interpreted the Sikh employment of the sword 
as an expression of apad dharma (2013, 68). 

8. In his Gurmat Sudhakar, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha aligns Guru Nanak’s 
hymn with the concept of justice found within Prem Sumarag (2005b, 459). 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s court poet Bhag Singh moreover praised the maharaja 
as an avatar of niao in his poetry (P. Padam 1984, 376). 

g. Numerous classical Sanskrit works on governance state that the king is 
unpunishable (adandya) by men (Slakter 2012, 18). Such an idea may be 
approached as an innovative Sikh contribution to the wider Indic body of rajniti 
classics, wherein Sikh conceptions differ from some classical predecessors. 

10. The mirrors express the authors’ private views and instructions to rulers, 
and they therefore did not translate directly into imperial implementation. It is 
highly questionable if these suggestions were ever implemented over an extended 
period by Muslim kings. My reason to include them in this discussion is solely 
due to such injunctions being integral to the intellectual history of the early 
modern period. 

11. The word afjoon does not appear at the end of all the Prem Sumarag 
manuscripts. 


CHAPTER 10. THE SIKH RAJ OF ANANDPUR 


1. Just as the Hitupdesha was translated and refined twice, there is a possibility 
that the Krishna Avatar from 1688 found in the Dasam Granth Sabib is a second 
attempt at narrating the martial exploits of Krishna. Guru Gobind Singh employs 
the word sudhar toward the end of the book, which has semantic connotations to 
improvements of an earlier work. It is generally alleged that the sudbar refers to 
an improved Braj translation of an original Sanskrit version, But it may also be 
argued that the sudhar refers to an improvement of a now-lost Krishna Avatar in 
Braj, originally composed in the early 1680s. This would situate the Krishna Ava- 
tar in proximity to the creation and commissioning of the Hitupdesha. 

2. The invocations in this particular composition differ depending oa 
whether they are transcribed from the Agra Mughal version or the Sikh version. 
The former, as the earliest, praises Aurangzeb and his raj, whereas the latter 
praises Guru Gobind Singh and his raj. lt was quite common for early modern 
wandering poets to revise their invocations to suit new patrons, and scribes in 
the Sikh kingdoms continued to produce copies of both editions. For an exam- 
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ple of a nineteenth-century manuscript of the Mughal version scribed in the 
Sikh kingdom of Kapurthala around 1834, see Pingal Bhakha, n.d., fols. 43a- 
b). See also P. Padam (1976, 170-71). 

3. The court poet Sainapati describes the Guru’s exploits in Paonta as a lila— 
the playfulness and play of life associated with Krishna (Ashok 2016, 27). This 
may perhaps be interpreted as a subtle poetic allusion to the importance of 
Krishna Avatar during the years in Paonta. 

4. Louis Fenech and Putnima Dhavan have interpreted these raids as attempts 
to construct group solidarity and cohesion among ethnically diverse Sikhs 
(Fenech 2013, 12, 156; Dhavan 2011, 131-39). Though such raids may strike 
one as immoral and outside the framework of normative Sikh teachings, I 
would argue that such raids were part of the Guru’s political education to 
empower his followers, challenge their soft value systems and excessive notions 
of compassion, and develop and nurture notions of aggressiveness and defiance. 
Indeed, as we have explored earlier, in other instances the Guru commanded his 
Sikhs to train in the usage of giving orders and commands. 

5. Sufis and bhagats have employed regal titles for saintly individuals 
throughout centuries. My reason for including such titles in this discussion is 
due to the Guru’s activities that carried severe traits of defiance against Mughal 
authorities. As such, there is a qualitative difference between a secluded and 
nonpolitical sufi or bhagat employing such titles and the Tenth Guru, who exer- 
cised temporal authority and defied the Mughal establishment. 

6. Louis Fenech has noted that it is fairly difficult to find information in 
Mughal sources on the Anandpuri court poets whom Sikh tradition has identi- 
fied as former Mughal court poets (2008, 132-34). This is particularly evident 
in regard to the court poet Bhai Nand Lal Goya, whom Sikh tradition strongly 
insists had a prominent role at the Mughal court. Mughal studies have over- 
whelmingly privileged Persian and state-centric accounts (Murphy and Pauwels 
2018, 412), and scholars on Indian history have in recent years therefore admit- 
ted a new range of regional sources to diversify the otherwise Mughal and state- 
centric narratives of Indian history (Truschke 2016; Busch 2019). Recently, 
Audrey Truschke constructed an intellectual history on Sanskrit and Jain intel- 
lectuals at the Mughal court despite a loud silence in Mughal sources on such 
scholars being present at the central court (2019, 55, 61-62). Despite Mughal 
silence on these apparent former Mughal poets, the consistent claims from the 
regional Sikh perspective ought to be taken seriously to gain greater insights 
into the history of the intellectual production of eighteenth-century Punjab. 

7. As we noted in the previous chapter on the Guru’s political objectives, the 
objectives to protect worshippers, to spread dharam, and to destroy enemies 
appear to be a consistent trope in Anandpuri and eighteenth-century Sikh lit- 
erature, and they are connected with territoriality. Having situated these three 
objectives within a wider Indo-Islamic political context and framework of rule, 
we may therefore qualify Louis Fenech’s earlier remark that such objectives are 
not related to raj (2021, 15). 

8. Mangal’s expression is “raj tej,” similar to Sainapati’s expression. 

g. Pyara Singh Padam, in his Gobind Sagar, lists eight early manuscripts, and 
none of these seem to pass beyond 1,096 pages (2000, 72). 
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ro. Similar instructions can be found in the Indian epics. In the Valmiki 
Ramayana, for instance, similar teachings are taught in narrative form, such that 
“a king who is weaker than his rival or equal to him in strength should sue for 
peace [and] only one who is stronger should make war, but even he must never 
underestimate his enemy” (Balkaran and Dorn 2012, 669; brackets in original). 

rr. Furthermore, the teachings of the mythic Bavan Avatar archetype we 
encountered in our political analysis of the mirror Chaubis Avatar appear to 
teach a political principle whereby a king may follow the commands and 
instructions of an opponent, only to then subvert and outwit him by the use of 
stratagems. Such logic may explain the Guru’s approach to following court pro- 
tocol, which for outsiders may have looked like submission. 

12. Strategies on how to tame a king is also a prominent topic in the Pan- 
chtantra. In this regard Kumkum Roy summarizes the many strategies found 
across the fables: “Strategies for taming the king include speaking gently when 
he is angry, demonstrating affection towards those who are dear to him, as also 
anger towards his enemies, and praising his gifts. In other words, kingship is 
dissected and made amenable to manipulation. . . . Strategies for becoming the 
favorite of the king. . . include wearing the clothes. . . and other things the king 
may confer. ... Behavior that is recommended includes going ahead in battle, 
following the king on his return to the city, and waiting at the gate” (2020, ro). 
It is evident that many of the strategies listed here from the Panchtantra can be 
encountered in the Guru’s interactions with Emperor Bahadur Shah. 


CHAPTER II. THE KHALSA’S RAJ AROUND MUKHLISPUR 


1. The Futuhat Namah-i Samadi, from 1722 to 1723, notes that the Khalsa 
Sikh warriors “expelled Wazir Khan’s garrisons from the thanas all over the 
country and brought the entire country up to the cities of Sirhind under their 
possession” (Gurbaksh Singh 2005, 50). Similar expanses of geography are out- 
lined in Mirza Muhammad’s Ibratnama, from 1719-20, and Muhammad 
Qasim’s Ibratnama, from 1723 (Grewal and Habib 2001, 134-36, 117-18). 
Contemporary Rajasthani sources also provide information on cities and dis- 
tricts under Khalsa occupation and rule (Dhillon 2016, 60-61). 

2. In the Bansavalinama, from 1769, Guru Gobind Singh in his youth is told 
that a great warrior resides in the south (Grewal 2004a, 72). The text most 
likely refers to Banda as a post eventum prophecy, thereby seeking to connect 
the Guru to Banda. 

3. For a thorough monograph on the institution of Panj Pyare in the time of 
Banda and its later evolution in the eighteenth century, see Fenech (2021). 

4. The rahit forbade initiated individuals from referring to Khalsa Sikhs by 
their first name only and thereby omit the epithet “Singh.” Thus, culturally 
speaking, the consistent omission of Singh in regard to Banda is to be approached 
as quite an insult and condemnation. In one intriguing manuscript, titled 
Uthanka Granth Sahib Ki (Historical context of the [hymns of the] Granth 
Sahib), the famous eighteenth-century leader and martyr Bhai Mani Singh is 
referenced once without the epithet “Singh” (fol. 1a). A different scribe has 
subsequently corrected the mistake by adding “Singh” in the margins of the text 
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and thereby redeemed such a grave insult against the esteemed Anandpuri court 
poet and political leader. 

5. The phrase “gave his head” (sis dita) is ambiguous and, apart from an inter- 
pretation of martyrdom, can also refer to Banda having received amrit initiation 
from the Guru. Later in the chapter, Chibbar notes that “Banda Sahib gave his 
head and preserved his dharam by avenging the Guru” (P. Padam 2005, 202). 

6. Similarly, the Futuhat Namab-i Samadi, from 1722-23, notes that the 
rebellious Sikhs “raised their heads to wreak their vengeance from Wazir Khan 
who had uprooted their previous master [Guru Gobind Singh,] as they had been 
nursing against Wazir Khan a wound in their heart” (Gurbaksh Singh 2005, 
so). Many later historians, such as Ganda Singh and Harrish Dhillon, were 
uncomfortable with terminology related to anger, vengeance, retaliation, and 
revenge. Retaliation is here understood to be a base and petty emotion, which 
the Guru and the Khalsa are normatively expected to rise above. As I noted in 
a previous chapter, however, vengeance, revenge, and anger are recurrent themes 
and elements within the rajniti framework of the Chaubis Avatar’s archetype of 
Parsuram, and the notion of revenge can therefore not be limited to the moral 
realm as a base emotion that ought to be curbed. It appears through such read- 
ing that revenge (vair) fueled by enmity can serve an instrumental role to galva- 
nize large groups of people to enact justice within the realm of rajniti. The later 
Sikh authors’ usage of vair may therefore also be considered as a method to 
intertextually align the objectives of the Khalsa leadership with the fierce 
destruction of the existing political order, as we encountered them within the 
Chaubis Avatar’s Parsuram archetype. As such, eighteenth-century Khalsa Sikhs 
may have interpreted the promotion of vair and the destruction of Sirhind to 
encompass a complete annihilation of the Mughal order of the day, followed by 
the establishment of a new order based on dharam, by the elevation of a new 
class of people to rule over the conquered territories. 

7. Similarly, Koer Singh in Gurbilas Patshahi ro, from 1751, notes, “Wher- 
ever the Khalsa wages war against Turks and sacrifice their heads for this loving 
{cause}, there the Khalsa [as a result of warfare] will establish raj. They will sac- 
rifice their lives to fulfill the mission [kaj] of the Tenth Guru” (Ashok 1999, 264). 

8. The egalitarian nature of the Khalsa emphasized in Anandpuri rahitnamas 
and hukamnamas was noted by Mughal chroniclers. Writing in 1734, Muham- 
mad Shafi Warid noted, “After slaying Wazir Khan [Banda] laid down that 
Hindus and Muslims, whoever became enrolled among his Sikhs, should be of 
one body and take their meal together so that the distinction in honor between 
the lowly and the well-born was entirely removed and all achieved mutual uni- 
son, acting together. A sweeper of spittle sat with a raja of great status, and they 
felt no hostility to each other. He [Banda] thus initiated numerous innovations 
and strange practices and put them into effect” (Grewal and Habib 2001, 161). 

g. Later authors like Kesar Singh Chibbar and Rattan Singh Bhangu posit 
that Banda or his followers changed the Khalsa greeting, “Wabeguru ji ki 
Fateh” into “Fateh Darshan,” which was received as an innovation and there- 
fore caused major dissent within Khalsa ranks (P. Padam 2005, 216). The split 
between the Sikhs loyal to Banda and the Sikhs loyal to the Guru’s widows, 
however, occurred around 1713 or 1714. The presence of Fateh Darshan as an 
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invocation in a hukamnama as early as 1709 may indicate that it did not ini- 
tially create conflicts within Khalsa Sikh ranks. In the later hukamnamas attrib- 
uted to the Guru’s widows, the invocations do not appear uniform and may 
therefore suggest that there was no standardized approach to initiate Sikh 
works until later in the eighteenth century, when Waheguru ji ki Fateh became 
the most prominent (Ganda Singh 1999, 196-232). In the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Fateh Darshan slogan may have acquired a much more prominent 
alignment with identity formation during the schisms between the Tat Khalsa 
and the Bandai Khalsa. It is fairly unreasonable to assume that Fateh Darshan 
was connected with a distinct schismatic identity during the lifetime of Banda, 

10. The last line appears to be paraphrased in the Zafarnama. For an analysis 
of this topic in light of similar verses in the Shabnama, see Fenech (2013, 46-48). 

11. For similar corroborating contemporary Mughal sources, see Grewal 
and Habib (2001, 161-62). 

12. Chibbar notes, “Many Sikhs claim Banda was the eleventh Guru. But he 
was not from among the Gurus; rather, he is immersed among the eternally 
victorious warriors” (P. Padam 1976, 203). The term employed by Chibbar is 
chirinjit, which appears to be a vernacular form of chirinjiv, which designates 
eight immortals, primarily warriors, such as Parsuram, Hanuman, Vibhishana, 
Mahabali, and so forth. This may suggest a tradition to equate or align Banda 
with Parsuram. 


CHAPTER 12. PUNJAB UNDER THE RULE OF KHALSA RAJAS 


1. The term “Khalsa Misl Raj” is not to be found in any precolonial litera- 
ture. I coined this term to avoid confusion for the readers by separating this 
particular constellation of raj from the raj of the earlier Khalsa generations that 
lasted from circa 1710 to 1716. 

2. Readers interested in a more thorough history of the Misls and their sys- 
tems of governance and administration can find further information in B. Singh 
(1996), Dhavan (2011), and Malhotra (2016). In this chapter I primarily pro- 
vide fragmentary glimpses of various aspects of society under the rule of the 
Khalsa Mis! Raj. 

3. Prior to the establishment of raj at Sirhind, Kesar Singh Chibbar, in 1769, 
refers to the Khalsa leadership of Banda’s era as sardars, which implies a rank of 
military seniority (P. Padam 2005, 197, 199). After the implementation of raj, 
there is a gradual change of terminology, which introduces titles such as faujdar 
and raja; such terminology is usually connected with governance and kingship 
(199-200). The Desa Singh Rahitnama, most likely composed during the Mis! 
period, also refers to Sikh rajas, as does the Mahima Prakash, from 1776, in its 
identification of the new Sikh rulers (P, Padam 2000, 130; Bhatia 2003, 801). 
contemporary Muslim poet Bulleh Shah likewise referred to Sikh rulers as rajas 
(B. Singh 1996, 43). Decades later, at the prestigious courts of Lahore and Patiala, 
we see a proliferation of terminology such that the Sikh maharajas are graced 
with more sophisticated epithets from the Persianate and Mughal registry. 

4, Since these conceptions were not articulated nor developed in Anandpur, 4 
further examination is outside the scope of this book. Previous scholars have thor- 
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oughly studied these conceptions; for more information, see, for instance, Grewal 
(1996) and Dhavan (2011). As noted previously, the term mis/ is employed in the 
second chapter of Gursobha, from 1708. The semantics of the term in this early 
period, however, appears to be different from its usage in the later eighteenth- 
century Sikh world, wherein it is a prominent and central political conception. 
This does not appear to have been the case in the early eighteenth century. 

5. The mythic narrative of the Guru invoking the goddess prior to establish- 
ing the Khalsa Panth appears to serve contemporary concerns of the Misl 
chroniclers who built their narrative on the goddess compositions found in the 
Dasam Granth Sahib. \t is possible to argue that authors such as Koer Singh 
and Kesar Singh Chibbar had to contend with criticism from surrounding Indic 
society, which did not deem low-caste individuals as legitimate warriors and 
rulers. As such, Sikh accounts had to redress such criticism by constructing 
elaborate narratives, wherein the goddess sanctions the Khalsa with weapons to 
rebel and rule, thereby creating legitimacy for the Khalsa’s raj among wider 
Indic society. For the Khalsa itself, however, legitimacy was established through 
the blessings of the Tenth Guru and the narratives of the Dasam Granth Sahib. 

6. The same verse is intriguingly paraphrased in Gurbilas Patshahi 10, from 
1751, which may indicate that this particular verse by Guru Nanak was 
employed as a grand standard onto which the emerging contemporary Sikh 
rajas were judged by Sikh literati of the early Misl period (Ashok 1999, 265). 

7. Some Sikh coins bear a Muslim Hijra calendar year; see Herrli (2012, 35). 

8. I would like to thank Satyan Sharma for his valuable help in deciphering 
the coded dates of the Bhakha Bhukhan composition. 

g. Internal colophon dates in the voluminous Gurbilas Patshahi 6, which 
presents a long range of Sikh warriors and their valor on the battlefield, suggest 
that it was completed in 1718. Some scholars, on the basis of internal evidence, 
have argued for a date around 1840. For a discussion on the problems of dating 
the Gurbilas Patshahi 6, see Gurmukh Singh (1997, 3-5). 

10. For a full list of Bhai Kesar Singh Chibbar’s works, see P. Padam (2005, 16). 

11. This fascinating composition, a commentary of a commentary, is ana- 
lyzed in much greater detail in my forthcoming research on intellectual author- 
ity and leadership in the early Khalsa tradition, where I employ Bhai Mani 
Singh, Bhai Nand Lal Goya, Pandit Gulab Singh, Bhai Adhan Shah, and Giani 
Surat Singh as case studies. 

12. Punjabi University’s compilation of Gurmukhi manuscripts also refer- 
ences a manuscript of the Chanaka Shastra Bhakha, from 1851, scribed a mere 
two years after the collapse of the Sikh Empire. The compilation moreover lists 
an intriguing undated single-bound manuscript anthology that combines the 
Anandpuri court poet Tansukh Lahori’s Hitupdesha with Tulsidas’s Ramcharit- 
manas on the exploits of King Ram (Punjabi University, n.d., 5, 96, 100). 


CONCLUSION 


1. These majestic verses were composed in 1860 but follow a general out- 
look and understanding of the Tenth Guru’s teachings that can be traced far 
back into the eighteenth century. 
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Glossary 


ADHARAM Injustice, oppression, actions, and rituals opposed to dharam 

AMRIT Nectar; Sikh initiation 

APAD Sanskrit term for a situation describing how dharamic laws can be prac- 
ticed in extreme situations when normative stances can no longer apply, 
such as in warfare 

BUNGA Traditional center of learning surrounding the Golden Temple of 
Amritsar 

CHANAKYA Prominent political thinker of antiquity and political engineer of 
the Maurya Empire (322 to 185 BCE) 

CHAUBIS AVATAR Collection of narratives on Vishnu’s incarnations that 
teaches rajniti to aspiring rulers 

CHHAL Political conception employed in the realm of rajniti, meaning guile, 
stratagems, and deception 

DASAM GRANTH SAHIB Collection of compositions authored by Guru 
Gobind Singh that teaches rajniti through narrative forms 

DHARAM Righteousness and justice in society 

DHARAMARTH State funding from Sikh rulers to various institutions under 
their authority and jurisdiction 

GURBILAS Heroic and didactic genre of Sikh literature, originating in the 
Anandpur court, that praises valor and excellence in warfare 

GURDWARA Sikh site of worship that houses the Guru Granth Sahib 

GURU GRANTH SAH1B Eternal Guru of the Sikh community in the form of a 
collection of hymns from the Gurus and medieval saints 

HILM Mughal and Sikh political concept (vernacularized into Halemi) focus- 
ing on grace, humility, power, and forbearance in governance 

HITUPDESHA Sanskrit fables that teach political agency and conduct to young 
aspiring rulers 
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HUKAMNAMA Authoritative letter issued by a Sikh Guru or prominent 
institution 

KHALSA A martial and politicized movement consisting of initiated Sikhs who 
have sworn loyalty to Guru Gobind Singh 

KHALSA DHARAM Combined practices, rituals, duties, community narratives, 
philosophies, and ceremonies of the Khalsa Sikhs. 

KHALSA MISL RAJ The combined late eighteenth-century Khalsa kingdoms 
dotting the landscape of Punjab 

KHALSA RAJ Political dominion/kingdom ruled by Khalsa Sikhs 

KSHATRIYA Hindu caste of traditional warriors and rulers 

LAHORE Former Mughal and Sikh capital, located in current-day Pakistan 

MAHABHARATA Classical Indian epic that teaches rajniti and governance 
through a narrative of war between two factions of a family 

MAHARAJA Emperor 

MANU SIMRITI Laws of Manu that present the social obligations and duties of 
the various castes and individuals in different stages of life 

MASAND Traditional Sikh community leaders in the time before-the reign of 
Guru Gobind Singh 

MISL Sikh confederacies who conquered and divided Punjab among them- 
selves in the eighteenth century 

MUFSID Mughal term for Khalsa Sikhs that denotes people engaged in sedi- 
tious activities 

NIRMALA Scholarly Sikh order that has produced thousands of literary com- 
positions in the past three centuries 

NITI Moral ethics emanating from the gray zones of life, where vice and virtue 
cease to exist 

PAKHYAN CHARITAR Collection of stories that teaches rajniti through sexual- 
ized stories of deceit 

PANTH Sikh or Khalsa Sikh community 

PAP Vices, sins, and misconduct in society 

PATSHAHI Political sovereignty 

PUNJAB Region divided between India and Pakistan 

PURVAPAKSHA Sanskrit term for a literary strategy wherein the author juxta- 
poses different viewpoints on a particular topic, followed by a normative stance 

RAHIT Code of conduct obeyed by Khalsa Sikhs 

RAHITNAMA Eighteenth- to nineteenth-century texts that outline the rules and 
injunctions of the Khalsa 

RAJ Sovereign rule over territories 

RAJA King or ruler 

RAJNITI Composite term that encompasses political thinking, agency, and 
conduct 

RAKHI Protection money paid by peasants to their Sikh masters, who granted 
them safety in return 

SANGAT Religious congregation of Sikhs 

SARDAR Military leaders of the Khalsa, often used synonymously with misidar 

SEWAPANTHI Traditional Sikh order that focuses on charity and voluntary 
service 
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SHLESHA Sanskrit term for ambiguity and double-layered meanings in poetic 
verses 


UDASI ee mendicant Sikh order known for scholarly and missionary 
wor 


vaIR Indic political conception of vengeance and revenge, employed in the 
realm of rajniti 


u s Sikh political conception of warfare and skirmishes, when aligned with 
aram 
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